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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


VoL. XLVIII 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1913 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


reiiiiiian With the regular session of Con- 
of Bankingand gress opening on the first day of 
Currency December, it became evident 
early in November that the extra session 
would expire without. the passage of the 
pending Currency bill. As had been agreed 
well in advance, the public hearings before 
the Senate Committee ended on October 25. 
Strong differences of opinion had developed 
within the committee, and the threshing out 
of various features of the Glass-Owen bill, 
during the many days of criticism and discus- 
sion by bankers and experts, had not tended 
to result in full agreement. No witness pro- 


duced so marked an effect upon the minds 
cf the Senaters as Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York—this being the largest bank as respects 
capital, deposits, and operations, of any in 
Mr. Vanderlip, who is still a 


the country. 
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young man as age counts among men of large 
affairs, has not grown up in the atmosphere 
of Wall Street. His boyhood was one of 
hard work on a Western farm, and his ex- 
cellent education was obtained through his 
own efforts at the University of Illinois and 
the University of Chicago. He became finan- 
cial editor of the Chicago Tribune, remain- 
ing with that paper for five years. When 
Mr. Lyman J. Gage became Secretary of 
the Treasury, in 1897, he brought Mr. Van- 
derlip to Washington, where for four years 
he served as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It was from that position that he was 
called to be vice-president of the National 
City Bank, by reason of his financial ability 
and his high personal qualities. After eight 
years as vice-president, he became Mr. Still- 
man’s successor as president of the bank, at 
the end of 1908, practically five years ago. 
Mr. Vanderlip is greatly interested in educa- 
tion, and in all that makes for public welfare. 
The impression that he made before the Sen- 
ate committee was only half due to his argu- 
ments in relation to the pending Currency 
bill. A large share of the impression was due 
to the quality of the man himself, his broad 
knowledge, his force of thought and convic- 
tion, and the clear evidence that he was speak- 
ing as a citizen and a publicist, having the 
country in mind, rather than as a private 
financier representing the big banks and 
money interests of New York. 


Vetwtem 1° one essential point Mr. Van- 
Favorof@overn- derlip agreed with the position 
ment Control taken by President Wilson and 
firmly maintained in the Glass-Owen bill. 
He agreed that the central controlling and 
supervising body, in an American system for 
regulating currency and banking, ought to be 
purely governmental. He disagreed entire- 
ly with those bankers who had contended 
643 
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MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
President of the National City Bank, New York 


that the banking interest itself ought to name 
some of the members of the central federal 
reserve board. Our readers will remember 
that in an editorial analysis of this proposi- 
tion we had shown that it was entirely fal- 
lacious and unworkable to allow one private 
interest to select members of a public board. 
Mr. Vanderlip perceives that the President 
of the United States must be trusted to 
name the members of the governing body. 
But instead of a series of regional reserve 
banks, coming under the supervision of a 
federal board at Washington, Mr. Vanderlip 
would have a central bank, with as many 
branches and agencies in different parts of 
the country as experience should find to be 
desirable. He would have the branch banks 
and agencies fully controlled by the central 
bank, with its governing board of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the President. The capital 
stock of the central bank should be supplied 
either by the Government itself, or else by 
popular subscription or pro rata by the na- 
tional banks of the country. Mr. Vander- 
lip’s objections to the regional bank districts 
are summarized on page 728 of this Review. 


Mr. Glass, chairman of the 
House committee, had taken the 
ground from the beginning that 
the Democratic Congress would be governed 
by its own explicit party platform, which fa- 
vors currency reform but opposes the plan of 
a central bank. The Vanderlip plan meets 
the objections of those who do not wish the 
country’s money system to be controlled by 
bankers or private financiers. The Glass plan 
is a very ingenious one, which provides us 
with a definite national system, whereas at 
present we have none. The Vanderlip plan 
is more mature, logical, and permanent in 
its nature than the Glass plan. But from 
the standpoint of practical statesmanship it 
is to be remembered that the Glass bill had 
already passed the House of Representatives, 
and that with some modifications, which 
would probably improve it without weaken- 
ing it, the bill had good prospects of pass- 
ing the Senate. It has not seemed possible 
at any time that the present Congress could 
be induced to create a central bank, even 
though the Vanderlip bank would be a very 
different one from that which was proposed 
under the Aldrich plan. If the Glass-Owen 
bill, with certain desirable amendments, 
should become a law, it would mark a great 
stride in the right direction. Future legisla- 
tion, based upon experience, could develop 
the system further without undoing or re- 
versing the essential parts of what had been 
accomplished. The regional banks could, 
by degrees, assume the character of branches 
of a central institution, and the federal re- 
serve board at Washington could be given 
more power until its members found them- 
selves in effect the directors of a great cen- 
tral fiscal agency for the Government, a re- 
serve center for the ordinary banks, and an 
elastic system of currency capable of meet- 
ing all emergencies. 


Mr. Glass and 
His Proposals 


Congress Lhe Democrats have undertaken 
Entitledto to give the country a certain 
Credit 

measure of currency reform 

without creating a central bank. The bank- 
ers had admitted that this could be done, 
but had claimed that they ought to appoint 
some of the members of the central board. 
Mr. Vanderlip has rendered service in point- 
ing out the advantages of a central institu- 
tion directly controlling its branches. But 
the bankers, taken as a whole, have strength- 
ened rather than weakened Mr. Glass and 
Senator Owen in their advocacy of the pend- 
ing bill, because the positions taken from 
time to time by the bankers have been so in- 
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consistent and vacillating that Mr. Glass has 
been partially justified in saying that he can- 
not find out what it is that the bankers 
really want. The discussion upon the whole 
has been a very creditable and encouraging 
one. Members of both houses of «Congress 
have shown sincerity and patriotism, and 
have grown enormously, during the past few 
months, in their knowledge of the principles 
of banking and monetary science. It is now 
generally believed that there have been ad- 
vantages in the protracted study of this sub- 
ject at Washington, and that we may hope 
to have a bill passed in January that, will 
be fairly acceptable to the entire business 
community, while creditable to the deter- 
mined efforts of President Wilson and the 
good faith and’ serious-mindedness of both 
branches of Congress: 


The truth is that this bill is go- 
ing to become a law through its 
gradual acceptance by the public 
opinion of the country, rather than through 
the pressure of a party majority. ‘The same 
thing was true of the passage of the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff bill. That measure 
was finally passed without any well-organ- 
ized or intense opposition. Republican Sena- 
tors made their criticism of the Tariff bill 
in a dignified and able way, as a matter of 
record, but the country. has accepted the 
measure as something necessary and _ inevi- 
table and as a broad advance in the direction 
of reform. If, indeed, there had been strong 
public feeling against the Administration 
tariff bill, the new income tax, or the pend- 
ing plan for reforming our currency and 
banking system, we should have had very 
clear indications of the crystallizing of such 
a sentiment in the elections that occurred on 
the 4th of November. But in point of fact 
the elections indicated that President Wilson, 
after eight months of assiduous devotion to 
his duties as President—with his mind al- 
ways concentrated upon the essentials of his 
program and the larger aspects of his office— 
stands very strong with the country. 


Public Opinion 
"Lending Support 


The Administration has had the 
good sense not to chatter or gab- 
ble in public or to do its own 
boasting of vindication or success. It has 
too much serious work on hand to be boast- 
ful or to rest on its oars. But it may well 
have felt some quiet sense of encouragement 
when the election returns came in from vari- 
ous directions. Mr. Walsh had been elected 
Governor in Massachusetts, Mr. Fielder had 
been reélected Governor in New Jersey, Mr. 


Mr. Wilson 
and the 
Elections 
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HON. CARTER GLASS, OF VIRGINIA 
(Who has won the respect of the bankers in his fight 
for the Currency bill) 

Blair Lee had been elected United States 
Senator at the polls in Maryland. ‘These 
were typical contests. “There were four can- 
lidates for Governor in Massachusetts. 
Governor Foss, who had been elected gs a 
Democrat and was very popular, hadlite- 
cided to run independently, on the ground of 
his decided opposition to President Wilson, 
to the new tariff, and to the Administration’s 
policies in general. The result was that he 
came out of the contest a very bad fourth. 
Lieutenant-Governor Walsh, nominated as 
a strong supporter of the Administration at 
Washington, was elected by a large plurality. 
The Republican candidate, Congressman 
Augustus P. Gardner, Senator Lodge’s son- 
in-law—also representing direct and marked 
opposition to the party in power at Wash- 
ington—was third in the race, and was con- 
siderably behind the Progressive candidate, 
Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, whose views were 
much more in accord with those of Mr. 
Walsh than with those of Mr. Gardner or 
Mr. Foss. The Progressive party, as such, 
was much elated by the Massachusetts elec- 
tion; but the Administration at Washington 
had even better ground for satisfaction. Its 
tariff policy had been approved in New 
England. 
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HON. BLAIR LEE OF MARYLAND 


(Who was victorious in the popular election for United 
States Senator) 


In New Jersey, the Republican 
candidate. Mr. Edward C. 
Stokes, was a strong and popu- 
lar choice, but Governor Fielder, with the 
marked support of President Wilson, won 
a handsome victory. Mr. Everett Colby, the 
Progressive candidate, did not secure the 
support that had been expected. His vote 
was less than a fourth that of Governor 
Fielder, and less than a third that of Mr. 
Stokes. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Colby has long been a fighting re- 
former of great courage, in a State where re- 
form was desperately needed. ‘The very fact 
that Mr. Colby and the Progressives are in 
politics in New Jersey has had much to do 
with the bringing forward, in that State, 
of such strong and excellent men as Presi- 
dent Wilson, Governor Fielder, and Mr. 
Stokes. If the Democrats and Republicans 
had been content to name candidates who 
would have pleased the old political ma- 
chines, we should have seen Colby and the 
Progressives sweep the State. Thus, from 
the standpoint of indirect influence at least, 


Parties in 
Mew Jersey 
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Mr. Colby and the New Jersey Progressives 
have rendered good service. ‘They have com- 
pelled the other parties to put their best 
men forward. 


hector The election in Maryland, which 

and the resulted in the popular choice of 

Progressives J3)air Lee as United States Sena- 
tor, derives national interest from the fact 
that Mr. Lee is a Democrat of decidedly 
progressive character and quite out of sym- 
pathy with the old-line bosses and machine 
organization of the Maryland Democracy. 
The Republicans had, indeed, expected to see 
Blair Lee beaten, because they thought that 
the Democratic party bosses and their fol- 
lowers would cut this Wilson progressive 
severely at the polls. But he won his victory 
by a very decisive plurality over Mr. Parran, 
the Republican candidate. Mr. Lee received 
more than 111,000 votes, practically the same 
number as were cast for President Wilson 
last year. Mr. Parran received 70,000 votes, 
as against 54,000 for Mr. Taft last year. 
The Progressive candidate for Senator was 
George Wellington, who was ill and made 
very little active canvass. The Republicans 
of Maryland, meanwhile, had done every- 
thing in their power to bring the Progressives 
back into the fold. The negro element that 
had followed Roosevelt last year abandoned 
the Bull Moose standard in a mass. The 
Republican platform, adopted in September 
at Baltimore, was practically copied from 
Bull Moose platforms, and included such 
planks as initiative and referendum and 
woman suffrage. The platform was presented 
to the convention by Charles Schirm, who 
was one of the Bull Moose leaders last year ; 
and Colonel Carrington, who was one of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s chief supporters at Chi- 
cago last year and the Bull Moose leader 
in Maryland, telegraphed to the Baltimore 
convention his support of this year’s plat- 
form and ticket. 


Thus the Maryland Republican 
ticket and platform last month 
meant an almost complete re- 
union of Progressives with the older party. 
The Republicans had adopted Progressive 
principles, and the Progressives had adopted 
the Republican name. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Wellington and the remnant of 
third-party Progressives made a very small 
showing at the polls. But the main result 
is worth some pondering. Last year the 
progressive Democrats supporting Woodrow 


Wilson polled 112,000 votes. This year the 


When “‘Fusion”’ 
Does Not Work 
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progressive Democrats, inspired and urged 
by Woodrow Wilson, cast 111,000 votes for 
Blair Lee. Last year the Republicans and 
Progressives, voting separately for ‘l'aft and 
Roosevelt, polled a total of 112,000 votes, 
just the same number as those cast for Mr. 
Wilson. But this year the Republicans and 
Progressives, amalgamated under the Repub- 
lican name, with a progressive platform, 
polled only 70,000 votes. If this means 
anything, it would seem-to mean that the 
Progressive voters had not followed their 


leaders back into the Republican camp, but. 


that a considerable part of them had voted 
for Blair Lee as a progressive Democrat. 
It is evident that the future of political 
parties is by no means determined,- whether 
in Maryland, New Jersey, or Massachusetts, 
by the results at the polls last month. 


: The most significant election of 
Higa A all was that held in New York 
sia City, where Mr. John Purroy 
Mitchel was elected Mayor by a vote of 
approximately 356,000, against a vote of 
235,000 for Judge Edward E. McCall, who 
was the candidate of the Democratic party 
as represented and controlled by Tammany 
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MR. PRENDERGAST AND MR. M’ANENY 


(Mr. Prendergast was reélected as Comptroller of 
New York City, having direct oversight of expenditures 
amounting to nearly $200,000,000 annually. Mr. Mce- 
Aneny will be President of the Board of Aldermen) 


HON. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
(Elected to the mayoralty of New York) 


Hall. Mr. Mitchel’s vote was more than 
50 per cent. greater than that of Mr. Mc- 
Call. This was an overwhelming victory, 
when one considers that New York City has 
traditionally been a ‘Tammany-governed 
town. Thus the late Mayor Gaynor had 
been nominated and elected by ‘Tammany, as 
had his predecessor, George B. McClellan. 
Mr. Mitchel was at the head of a non-par- 
tisan citizens’ ticket, which had been named 
by a large committee and subsequently rati- 
fied and accepted by the Republican party, 
the Progressive party, several groups of in- 
lependent Democrats, and some other ele- 
ments. This so-called Fusion ticket had 
comprised three offices for the city as a 
whole—namely, the post of Mayor, that of 
Comptroller, and that of President of the 
Board of Aldermen. Mr. Prendergast had 
been renominated for Comptroller, and was 
elected by a majority much less than that 
of Mr. Mitchel. Mr. George McAneny, 


‘who is completing his four years’ term as 


President of the Borough of Manhattan, was 
elected President of the Board of Aldermen. 
Mr. Marcus M. Marks, the Fusion can- 
didate, succeeds Mr. McAneny as President 
of Manhattan Borough. 
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MR. JOHN A. HENNESSY, OF NEW YORK 
(Whose speeches won the election) 


y The great size of Mr. Mitchel’s 
ennessy a e 
Caused the plurality was not chiefly due to 
tandsiidé the positive and intelligent desire 
of the people of New York to have a thor- 
oughly good municipal government. ‘The 
Fusion ticket ought, indeed, to have won on 
its merits under normal conditions, and it 
had a fighting chance thus to win. But it 
happened that Tammany’s fight against 
Governor Sulzer, and its success in securing 
his conviction upon impeachment charges, 
had resulted in sensational exposures of the 
real reasons that had impelled Murphy and 
the Tammany ring. It was shown clearly 
that Sulzer had been impeached, not for his 
faults, but for his virtues. He had started 
out as Governor to expose the mismanage- 
ment of State departments and the robbery 
of the State by politicians and contractors 
in the expenditure of two or three hundred 
million dollars upon State canals, highways, 
prisons, and so on. A part of the work of 
investigation for Governor Sulzer had been 
performed by Mr. John A. Hennessy, an ex- 
perienced newspaper man of New York City. 
Mr. Hennessy took the platform during the 
intense period of the municipal campaign, 
and gave to New York a series of speeches, 
the like of which had never been known in 
the history of the metropolis for clean cour- 
age, graphic power of statement, concrete 
and definite accusations, and an irresistible 
quality of carrying conviction. Mr. Mitchel, 


-situation. 


The Administra= 


Mr. McAneny, and the others, made decent 
and dignified presentations of the municipal 
They spoke with knowledge of 
their tasks, as, of course, did Mr. Prender- 
gast. Mr. Mitchel grew in favor from 
the beginning to the end. Governor Sulzer, 
meanwhile, had been promptly named for 
the legislature as a Progressive in the old 
Sixth Assembly District, on the upper East 
Side, and his meetings were attended by 
countless thousands of sympathetic citizens 
who arose in passionate determination to vin- 
dicate an honest Governor against his cor- 
rupt and infamous opponents. But the great 
campaigner, who made it clear to every in- 
telligent and decent man that Tammany must 
be crushed in city and State, was John A. 
Hennessy. Fusion won fairly enough on its 
own merits; but Hennessy made the land- 
slide, and was the hero of the election. 


It should be remembered that 
tion Against Mr, John Purroy Mitchel had 
Tammany been taken from the office of 

President of the Board of Aldermen anc 

made Collector of the Port by President Wi. 

son. The Collectorship is the principal Fec 

eral office in the State of New York. M 
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CHARLES F. MURPHY, HEAD OF THE TAMMANY 
ORGANIZATION 
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Mitchel was a well-known anti-Tammany 
candidate for the mayoralty at the time when, 
last summer, President Wilson made him 
Collector. It was declared when he took 
the Collectorship that he had not renounced 
his ambition to be Mayor. He was per- 
mitted by President Wilson to retain the 
Collectorship until after his election as 
Mayor had been made certain. There was 
every indication that President Wilson was 
strongly supporting Mr. Mitchel and the 
Fusion ticket against Murphy, McCall, and 
the Tammany domination, whether in New 
York City or at Albany. At the very climax 
of the municipal campaign, Mr. Dudley Field 
Malone, who had been made an Assistant 
Secretary of State, came to New York and 
delivered a scathing attack upon Murphy 
and Tammany, and made a brilliant plea on 
behalf of Mitchel and the Fusion ticket. 
This was naturally and properly regarded 
as showing that President Wilson and _ his 
Administration are just as much opposed to 
Tammany and its scoundrelism in New York 
as Mr. Wilson was opposed to the Demo- 
cratic machine in New Jersey. President 
Wilson, almost immediately after the elec- 
tion, nominated Mr. Dudley Field Malone 
as Mitchel’s successor in the great office of 
Collector of the Port of New York. Thus 
President Wilson has shown not merely cour- 
age and right-mindedness, but the highest 
sort of political skill and judgment in seizing 
the right moment, and using the right means, 
to do his part in delivering the Democratic 
party from Tammany as an incubus. The 
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HON. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE 


(Who has been nominated by the President, and con- 
firmed, for the important post of Collector of Customs 
at the Port of New York. For the past six months Mr. 
Malone has been serving as Third Assistant Secretary 

of State) 


time, of course, is wholly ripe for a real 
Democratic party in the city and State of 
New York that shall manage its own affairs 
openly and decently, instead of submitting it- 
self to the autocratic mastery of the boss 
of Tammany Hall. It is a shame for a 
great political party to do its business through 
a private agency, such as that which the Tam- 
many organization maintains under. Mur- 
phy’s leadership in Fourteenth Street. There 
is no such thing as reforming Tammany, in 
the sense of regarding ‘Tammany as equiva- 
lent to the Democratic party. 


The New he most important aspect of the 
Legislature State election was the control of 
of New York the Assembly, or lower branch 

of the legislature. It is the opinion of many 
well-informed men that the present legisla- 
ture, the lower branch of which goes out 
of office on the first day of January, is the 
most flagrantly corrupt in the history of 
the State of New York. Both Senate and 
Assembly have been dominated by Tammany 
Hall, and have been regarded as merely echo- 
ing the mandates of Charles F. Murphy. 
The present Senate holds over for another 
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HON. WILLIAM SULZER 


year. But in the State of New York mem- 
bers of the Assembly are elected for one 
year only. The body has 150 members. No 
two authorities are in agreement as to the 
exact number of members elected respectively 
by the three contending parties. Several 
Progressives were elected who had the en- 
dorsement of no other party. Several were 
elected who had Republican endorsement. 
Several others were elected who had Demo- 
cratic endorsement. On the other hand, a 
number of Republicans were elected who 
had Progressive endorsement. ‘There are 
about twice as many straight Republicans 
as straight Democrats; but if one counts the 
three Progressive groups as likely to work 
together upon important matters, it may be 
said that the Progressives hold the balance 
of power, and will have to be reckoned with. 


There has been a great fight in 
the State of New York for 
State-wide primaries. The Re- 
publican and Democratic machine organiza- 
tions have wished to retain the State con- 
ventions, and also to continue the use of 
party columns on the ballot paper. The 
Progressive elements of all parties wish to 
give up State nominating conventions and 


The Spirit 
of the 
Assembly 
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party designating committees, and would 
also like real ballot reform. Predictions 
are without much value; but the work of 
the new Assembly will speak for itself in 
the near future. The Republican machine 
is assuming a most virtuous ‘and exemplary 
tone, and professes enormous joy over the 
defeat of Tammany and the so-called “re- 
demption” of the Assembly. The truth of 
the matter is that the government of the 
State of New York has been permeated by 
graft and corruption, and that those who are 
trying to bring about real reform, and who 
are now exposing the dishonesty of politi- 
cians and contractors, have intimated that 
so-called “organization politics” of the Re- 
publican brand has been only less mercenary 
than that of the ‘Tammany-Democratic 
brand. Meanwhile there are plenty of good 
men in all parties, and the cleaning-up of 
dishonesty in the expenditure of public 
money is not an affair of parties, but one 
of good citizenshij. The kind of fusion 
that has secured a thoroughly honest and a 
highly. competent government for the city 
of New York, is just as greatly needed for 
the State of New York. 


Suizer's Lhe election of William Sulzer 
“Downfall” andto the new legislature is not 
Uprising : o6 
merely sensational; it is a po- 
litical affair of large importance. Mr. Sul- 
zer as Governor has rendered the State of 
New York an almost superlative service. 
The prospect for good government in the 
metropolis and in the State is better than 
it has been at any time for half a century 
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MR. SULZER AND MR. MURPHY 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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—and this result is due to 
Sulzer more than to any 
other man. He had a chance, 
as Governor, to make a nomi- 
nally good record for himself, 
and yet to avoid all serious 
trouble. Tammany would 
have allowed him to accom- 
plish many things that could 
have borne the reform label. 
All that Tammany asked of 
him was not to investigate 
certain situations too sharply, 
and to consult Mr. Murphy 
about a few appointments. 
In spite of all kinds of threats 
of exposure that would dis- 
grace him and break him 
down, Sulzer persisted in 














using men like Hennessy, 
Blake, and Carlisle to investi- 
gate corruption and misman- 
agement in the affairs of the 
State. Sulzer demanded that the Tammany 
Senate expel Stilwell for being concerned 
with legislative bribery. Upon ‘Tammany 
orders, the Senate -whitewashed Stilwell: 
whereupon Sulzer caused his indictment, and 
Stilwell was sent to the penitentiary. - 


ai If Sulzer had not called the ex- 
Impeachment tra session, in his effort to secure 
and Its Results direct-primary legislation, Tam- 
many could not have got at him with its 
impeachment charges during the lifetime of 
the present Assembly. The impeachment 
trial, brought in an extra session, was as 
plainly contrary to the constitution as ex- 
plicit language could make it. It was equally 
plain that the Sulzer impeachment was an 
attack of desperate scoundrels upon an hon- 
est man. Nothing was brought out in the 
Sulzer trial that was even distantly related 
to those offenses for which Governors can 
be properly impeached. It is not even now 
wholly clear that Sulzer made an incorrect 
report of his campaign expenses. The ob- 
ject of the law is to prevent men from spend- 
ing money lavishly in improper ways, and 
to see that what is spent is duly reported. 
Sulzer seems to have reported whatever was 
spent. But he collected money he did not 
spend in his campaign. Those who put this 
additional money in his hands might have 
complained, but they did not do so. Most 
of them were willing to have him use the 
money to relieve himself from personal debt 
and embarrassment. Judge Cullen, who pre- 
sided over the impeachment court, thought 


“GRAFT” 
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that Sulzer had not behaved, in those mat- 
ters, as an honorable gentleman, but Judge 
Cullen held that Sulzer had done nothing 
for which he could be properly impeached. 
The scoundrels who were mixed up in the 
ergy of canal and road-building graft were 
so shortsighted as to suppose that if they 
broke down Sulzer they would discredit 
Sulzer’s accusations against them. But this 
was the very opposite of what happened. 
Their impeachment of Sulzer focused the at- 
tention of the whole world upon their own 


























BEGINNING TO SQUEAL 
From the Herald (New York) 
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iniquities. It aroused the entire State of 
New York to a sense of public danger and 
public duty. Mr. Sulzer became merely 
an incident. ‘The important thing was the 
work of cleaning out the grafters that Mr. 
Sulzer had set himself to -perform. 


Getting on the Even before Mr. Hennessy had 
Grafters’ finished his speeches in the last 
ten days of the campaign, he 
was giving testimony before Chief Magis- 
trate McAdoo, of New York City, in an 
inquiry which had been set on foot by the 
District-Attorney, Mr. Whitman. The 
District-Attorney, as our readers are aware, 
had shown himself to be a great investigator 
and prosecutor in his exposure of the corrupt 
element in the New York police force that 
was in alliance with politicians, gamblers, 
and criminals for mercenary ends. Informa- 
tion began to pour in on Mr. Whitman from 
all parts of the State, and there was good 
reason to believe that the work to which 
Governor Sulzer had addressed himself last 
winter would go forward relentlessly during 
the present winter. 
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The removal of Governor Sul- 
zer had elevated Lieutenant- 
Governor ‘Martin. H. Glynn to 
the vacant seat which, under the law of 
New York, he will hold until the end of 
1914. It became necessary for Governor 
Glynn to decide quite definitely whether he 
would put himself on the side of the -vic- 
torious and determined reformers, or whether 
he would consult the Tammany elements 
that had been so anxious to put him in the 
Governor’s chair. It will require at least 
a few months’ time to decide whether his 
very adnnrable expressions of adherence to 
the views of the reformers are to be taken 
in dead earnest, or regarded as a temporary 
“pandering to the better element.” The 
fight against graft must go very deep before 
it touches bottom; and it is likely enough 
to implicate some of Governor Glynn’s po- 
litical friends. It takes stern character to 
do one’s full duty in high office under such 
circumstances. Mr. Glynn has lived a long 
time in Albany, and nobody should know 
better than he how rotten the State gov- 
ernment has been. Many things of which 
he must have had some knowledge ought to 
have troubled his conscience in the past— 
perhaps a little more than it has seemed to 
show disquietude. A man who takes the 
ofice of Governor from any motive short 
of rendering the State the finest and highest 
possible service of which he is capable can 
hardly avoid going out of office with the 


Mr. Glynn and 
His Attitude 
as Governor 
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HARD WINTER FOR TAMMANY UP STATE 
From the World (New York) 
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record of a Dix. It is for Governor Glynn 
to remember that even Sulzer—thrown out 
of his office in supposed disgrace at the hands 
of a high court of impeachment—will un- 
questionably go down to history, along with 
Tilden, Roosevelt, and Hughes, as one of 
the great reform Governors of the State of 
New York, whose courage in defying the 
corrupt combination of crooked politics and 
crooked business led to great progress in the 
long-suffering but noble cause of good gov- 
ernment. 


Meanwhile, the great, good- 
natured public longs to give 
every man a chance to do his 
best. And the eagerness of the newspapers 
and the citizens of all political parties to 
support Governor Glynn in his professions 
of honest intent, and in his advocacy of spe- 
cific reforms, has been almost without a dis- 
cordant voice. Nothing important was to 
be expected, however, from the extra session 
that Governor Glynn proposed to call in the 
expiring days of a thoroughly discredited 
legislature. Governor Glynn might expect 
codperation from the new Assembly in right 
objects; but a hold-over Senate, with a Tam- 
many majority, could not be regarded as a 
reliable instrument of reform. There was 
some talk of bringing Mr. Sulzer forward 
as a candidate for Speaker of the new Assem- 
bly, to which he was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. But the Speakership 
will presumably go to a Republican of Pro- 
gressive tendencies, and of such _ personal 
standing as to inspire confidence. Mr. Sul- 
zer’s leading position, however, in the fight 
for reform in the State government, and 
his long experience as a legislator at Wash- 
ington, will make him the most conspicuous 
personality in either branch of the legisla- 
ture. His need now is to lay aside his per- 
sonal ambitions, while throwing himself un- 
selfishly into the most important work it 
has ever fallen to his lot to perform on behalf 
of his fellow-citizens. 


Qood-Will for 
Governor 
Glynn 


The entire country was inter- 
ested in the municipal election in 
New York, because the metrop- 
olis, in a very real sense, belongs to the larger 
public as well as to its resident population. 
But many other cities in the country had 
municipal contests which were as engrossing 
to their own citizens, even if not as sensa- 
tional, as the fight in New York City. The 
election in Philadelphia was not for a Mayor, 
because Mr. Blankenburg’s term has not ex- 


Various 
Monicipal 
Contests 


pired, but for members of the “Select” and 
“Common” Councils. The Fusionists were 
not successful, the old Republican machine 
coming to the front again. In Pittsburgh, 
the Republicans supported Joseph G. Arm- 
strong, who won against the candidate sup- 
ported by independents and_ progressives. 
Mayor Baker was reélected in Cleveland and 
Mayor Karb in Columbus, presumably upon 
their good records, and not as partisans. But 
in Cincinnati the Republican organization 
was successful as against Mayor Hunt, who 
was supported by Democrats and non-parti- 
san municipal reformers. Judge Frederick 
S. Spiegel was elected Mayor. In Buffalo, 
Mayor Fuhrmann was reélected as an anti- 
Tammany Democrat. A citizens’ move- 
ment, supported by Progressives, took second 
place, and the Republicans came out third. 
In Syracuse, the Progressives elected their 
candidate, Mr. Louis Will. The Repub- 
licans were second, and the Democrats third, 
all three parties being nearly equal at the 
polls. In Rochester, the Republicans reélected 
Mayor Edgerton. The Socialists did not suc- 
ceed in reélecting Mayor Lunn, of Schenec- 
tady, although he had a larger vote than two 
years ago. It took a fusion of Republicans, 
Democrats, and Progressives, with Mr. J. 
Teller Schoolcraft as their candidate, to beat 
the Rev. Dr. Lunn, who seems to have been 
one of the ablest and most efficient mayors in 
the history of the State. Indianapolis, in the 
midst of the confusion of a street-railroad 
strike, elected the Democratic candidate for 
Mayor, Mr. Joseph E. Bell, while Louisville 
chose John Buschemeyer. 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


(The reform movement triumphed in New York, but in 
Philadelphia it was unsuccessful) 


From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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(Republican, Cincinnati) (Progressive, Syracuse) 
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Carl H. Keller 
(Republican, Toledo) 


Joseph E. Bell 
(Democrat, Indianapolis) 


FOUR NEW MAYORS OF IMPORTANT CITIES 


aieaiiats There were evidences of unusual 
Counties and activity in a vast number of local 

Localities contests throughout the country. 
Political and administrative reform is in the 
air. A new set of men is coming forward 
determined to put intelligence, efficiency, and 
public motives into the business of managing 
counties, towns, and villages. Groups of men 
and women are awakening to the needs of 
their immediate localities, and striving to 
make the local governments not merely free 
from dishonesty or neglect, but positive and 
intelligent agencies of .service to their com- 
munities. In most parts of the Union the 
system of county government is hopelessly 
bad. This magazine published an article not 
long ago which showed the absurd lack of all 
principles of efficient organization in the av- 
crage American county government. ‘The 
counties have been the peculiar prey of Re- 
publican and Democratic party machines, and 
the ‘‘court-house rings” stand for intrenched 
evil. Good citizens ought to redeem county 
government by making it free from the 
shackles of parties. An attempt at such de- 
liverance has been made in the great suburban 
county of Westchester, New York, lying just 
north of the metropolis. Westchester has 
been victimized for two or three generations 
by rival party machines which have been more 
or less in partnership with one another. This 
year the Republicans ran a straight ticket, 
and the Progressives and Democrats support- 
ed a fusion, or non-partisan, ticket, the sole 
object of which was to get the great county 
offices out of the hands of professional poli- 


ticians. ‘There was much splitting of tick- 
ets, which in itself was a hopeful thing and 
which points to the need of a ballot that does 
not allow party designations upon county, 
town, or village tickets. 
_,._ A notable triumph was the elec- 
. neh the tion of Mr. V. Everit Macy as 
Superintendent of the Poor. Mr. 
Macy has long been actively concerned with 
important educational and philanthropic un- 
dertakings in New York City. But of late 
he has become especially interested in the sub- 
urban cownty where he lives. He is a man 
of wealth and large affairs; but he proposed, 
if elected, to devote his whole time and en- 
ergy, at whatever personal sacrifice, to the 
best possible administration of his office and 
to the general service of the county. Mr. 
Macy was elected by a plurality of more than 
5000 votes, although the Republican ticket 
was in general successful. In a letter from 
which we are at liberty to quote, Mr. Macy 
makes the following remarks, which will in- 
terest readers not merely in one county but 
in hundreds of counties, east and west, north 
and south: 


The salary of $5000 paid the Superintendent of 
the Poor in this county is sufficient to attract a 
well-trained institutional manager. Such a man 
could doubtless save the county more than his 
salary, and at the same time provide more com- 
forts for the inmates of the hospitals and alms- 
house. Our city hospitals have the best of man- 
agement, and the superintendents of our city 
almshouses are trained men; yet in the rural dis- 
tricts the county hospitals and almshouses are still 
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the prey of political strife. In the hospital at 
Eastview there are 200 to 225 patients, and the 
resident physician receives the extraordinary sal- 
ary of $250 a year. 

After the, general county situation is put into 
shape we must take up the poor relief as admin- 
istered. by the towns. The relation between the 
Superintendent of the Poor and the local town 
Overseers of the Poor is very loose and unsatis- 
factory. Before we have really efficient govern- 
ment we must overhaul the smallest units, such 
as our town and village governments. Naturally 
we see the results of bad management in the 
larger units first, such as our State governments, 
then in our large cities, now in the counties, and 
lastly in the townships and villages. In these 
latter units the results of mismanagement may not 
be so spectacular, but in the aggregate they are 
more wasteful than the inefficiency in our State 
departments. 

Our local governments can only be improved 
by fighting out local campaigns on local issues, 
free from State or national complications. This is 
what was done in this county this year. The time 
has now come, I believe, when some constructive 
steps can be taken in our county government. 
The present form of county government developed 
when Westchester was a thinly settled farming 
community, but it is wholly inadequate, now that 
it has a population of 300,000 and assessed values 
of $360,000,000. 


In the midst of political upheav- 
als there are great public move- 
ments that go steadily forward. 
Our methods and achievements in the field 
of education are advancing, and science is 
steadily aiding public administration in safe- 
guarding the health of city and country. A 
new landmark in the hopeful fight against 
tuberculosis is the great hospital built by 
New York City and opened last month for 
the victims of the white plague. It stands on 
high ground, on the Staten Island shore in 
New York harbor. Two articles of remark- 
able value and interest which appear in the 
present number of the REVIEW, give us the 
latest knowledge concerning efforts to com- 
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MR. V. EVERIT MACY 
(Elected to a county office in New York State) 


bat the increasing plague of cancer. Dr. 
Roswell Park, the eminent surgeon of Buf- 
falo, who is chairman of the governing board 
of the New York State Institute for the 
Study of Malignant Disease, writes wisely 
and with great knowledge as to the nature 
and present treatment of cancer. Dr. How- 
ard A. Kelly, the famous gynecologist of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical 
School, of Baltimore, in a companion article 
gives chief attention to the use of radium as 
a remedial agent in cancer cases. Dr. Park 
and Dr. Kelly entirely agree as to the neces- 
sity, in our present knowledge, of relying 
chiefly upon surgical operations. While Dr. 
Kelly’s article is in the form of an interview, 
our readers may be sure that it is wholly au- 
thentic, having been carefully revised by Dr. 
Kelly himself. Both of these articles show 
how seriously and earnestly the great leaders 
in medicine and surgery are devoting them- 
selves to discoveries for the welfare of 


humanity. 
Advancing ‘Among the most important of 
Medical the recent announcements in the 
Education i 


educational field is that of a gift 
by the General Education Board to the 
Johns Hopkins University, of approximately 
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DR. H)JWARD A. KELLY 
(Professor of gynecology at Johns Hopkins University, 
and gynecological surgeon at Johns Hopkins Hospital) 


$1,500,000, as an addition to the endowment 
of the Medical School, for the specific pur- 
pose of providir.g salaries that will enable 
the leading professors of medicine and sur- 
gery in the so-called clinical departments to 
devote their entire time to research, teaching, 


DR. ROSWELL PARK 


(Professor of surgery at the University of Buffalo, and 
surgeon to the Buffalo General Hospital) 


and hospital practice without accepting any 
personal fees. The tender of this gift was 
not meant as a reflection upon the brilliant 
services of professors who at Baltimore, as in 
all other American, English, and French 
medical schools, are accustomed to support 
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DR. WILLIAM H. WELCH 
(Chairman of the administrative board of Johns Hopkins 


University) 

themselves by private practice while doing 
their university work as well as they can un- 
der the circumstances. All of the professors 
at the Johns Hopkins Medical College were 
united in advocating the desirability of the 
purposes for which additional endowment 
was provided. Very great results are expect- 
ed, in the long run, to follow from this step. 
The new endowment bears the name of Dr. 
William H. Welch, the distinguished pathol- 
ogist of the Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
] chairman of the administrative board of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Following the 
announcement of the new endowment at Bal- 
timore, were newspaper statements heralding 
large gifts to the Cornell Medical College in 
New York. While these statements were 
| said to be premature, they brought to public 

notice the large sums that have actually been 
i given to support medical education and re- 
i search in New York, Boston, and elsewhere. 





The new Governor of Porto Rico 
is Dr. Arthur Yager, of Ken- 
tucky, who sailed from New 
York last month to his new home in the Gov- 
ernor’s palace at San Juan. Dr. Yager has 
been for a long time president of Georgetown 
College, and was an associate of President 
Wilson in the Johns Hopkins University, 
where he took his degree in political science 
and economics. He is a man of sagacity, and 


Porto Rico’s 
New Governor 







DR. WILLIAM L. POLK 
(Dean of the Cornell Medical College, in New York 
City) 


will quickly adapt himself to the important 
work of his office. Porto Rico has made 
great progress in the fifteen years since its fate 
became involved in the results of our war 
with Spain. Governor Yager advocates the 
giving of full American citizenship to those 
Porto Ricans who desire it. He will be earn- 
estly concerned with the economic and educa- 
tional welfare of the people, and will work 
for their harmonious agreement upon a prac- 
tical program which may result in some valu- 
able amendments to the Foraker Act, under 
which Porto Rico was organized and is still 
governed. 


Where Shai! ©20 Francisco is in great need 
San Francisco of acequate and permanent wa- 
Obtain Water? 4+ supply. Los Angeles has 
constructed a marvelous aqueduct, about 
240 miles long, which brings an abundant 
supply of water from high mountain sources. 
New York is completing its great project 
which brings water from the Catskills. But 
San Francisco is inadequately served by a pri- 
vate water company, which dates back to the 
early days. A dozen years ago, when the 
Hon. James D. Phelan was mayor of the 
city, and the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, now 
Secretary of the Interior, was San Francis- 
co’s city attorney, these public-spirited and 
excellent servants of San Francisco devised a 
bold and admirable project of bringing water 
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DR. ARTHUR YAGER 
(Governor of Porto Rico) 


by aqueduct 140 miles from the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, in the Sierra Mountains. 
This valley had, however, been added to the 
Yosemite National Park, and it was neces- 
sary for the city to secure the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior and of Congress. 
The matter has been pending for a long time, 
and has been involved in much controversy. 
The damming of the Tuolumne River would 
flood the Hetch Hetchy Valley and make it 
a great natural reservoir. The proposed dam 
would be about 200 feet high, and it is esti- 
mated that there would be developed 140,000 
horse-power, by means of which San Fran- 
cisco could operate her street railways. Op- 
position has come from several sources. The 
defenders of our great national parks, led by 
John Muir and Robert Underwood Johnson, 
do not think that one of them should be given 
over in part to a public or a private corpo- 
ration, unless the need is shown to be clear. 
These defenders of the park show that San 
Francisco can. obtain an ample water supply 
from the Sacramento Valley or elsewhere by 
spending more money. 
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A more practical criticism of the 
project, however, comes from 
those who declare that the entire 
flow of the Tuolumne River must in due time 
be used for the full development and great 
enrichment of parts of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, which cannot otherwise obtain water for 
irrigation. These critics assert that San 
Francisco can obtain a far greater supply of 
water from other sources—water which is 
now going to waste and which will never be 
needed for irrigation. We do not profess 
to know what is the wisest course to be pur- 
sued in this matter. But some little study 
given to counter statements and arguments 
has been enough to convince us that few of 
the people who have come out so positively 
upon one side or another of this controversy 
have fully considered all of the facts. San 
Francisco’s Hetch Hetchy bill passed the 
House of Representatives several months ago. 
It is set for discussion in the Senate on De- 
cember 1, and it was agreed some time ago 
that the vote should be taken on December 6. 
If San Francisco cannot readily obtain a good 
and permanent water supply without dam- 
ming the Tuolumne River and flooding the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, the argument in favor 
of the pending bill would seem strong,—at 
least so far as a part of the opposition is con- 
cerned. But if it should be true that San 
Francisco can get plenty of water elsewhere, 
and that the San Joaquin Valley requires for 
its future prosperity the entire flow of the 
Tuolumne River, then there may be ground 
tor hesitation on the part of the Senate, and 
reason for a really searching study of all the 
questions at issue. No such study seems as 
yet to be available. 


Conflicting 
Aryuments 


On November 11 the Arbitration 
Board published its award in the 
controversy between the Eastern 
railroads and their conductors and trainmen 
as to an increase of wages. The arbitration 
was conducted under the Newlands Act, an 
amended form of the Erdman arbitration law. 
The employees were given an increase of about 
seven per cent. in pay, which was considered 
by the Board to be a fair recognition of the 
increase in the cost of living since 1910. The 
trainmen had asked for twenty-one per cent., 
on the plea that their wages would, with this 
addition, only about equal the pay for corre- 
sponding services on the roads of the South 
and West. The railroad officers answered 
that wages had always been higher in the 
West, and that if there was an evening-up of 
pay the country over, the Western men would 
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THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION IN THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE EASTERN RAILROADS AND 
j THEIR CONDUCTORS AND TRAINMEN 


(Seated, from left to right: Lucius E. Sheppard; Seth Low, Chairman; and D. L. Cease. 


Standing: W. W. 


Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Dr. John H. Finley; and A. H. Smith, vice-president of 


the New York Central lines) 


insist on an increase for themselves to make 
good the usual differential ; which, when won, 
would at once cause the Eastern men to de- 
mand a new evening-up. ‘The news of the 
award was almost immediately followed by 
a serious strike on the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, which had been in a wage controversy 
with its men for nearly a year. It is esti- 
mated that the award to the Eastern trainmen 
will cost the roads about $6,000,000, falling 
most heavily on the anthracite group. This 
increase of operating expense is added to that 
caused by the extra-crew laws, which means 
an item of $4,000,000 in the expenses of these 
Eastern roads. The “cost of living” for the 
railroads throughout the country, augmented 
as it is by numerous money-devouring im- 
provements demanded by the public but re- 
turning no additional income, is making the 
lot of the railway administrators anything 
but a happy one, and is leading to open talk 
of eventual Government ownership. 


The Railroads Among business men it is very 

Ask for an ; . 

Increase of generally conceded that there is 
Freight Rates now at least a fair question 
whether the roads should not be allowed some 
increase of freight rates that will allow them 
to stand the higher wage schedules and other 
enhanced expenses and still have something 
left over to invite capital. The new capital 


must be had, in great volume, to furnish the 
better facilities, safety appliances, and comfort 
that the country demands. Railroad men 
have decided to ask for a horizontal general 
increase of five per cent. in rates, and argu- 
ment on this demand was scheduled to begin 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 24. It is announced that the 
Commission has retained Louis D. Brandeis 
to act as its counsel in examining the evidence 
in favor of higher rates that will be brought 
forward by the roads. There is a division of 
opinion as to the outcome of the railroads’ 
request. On the one hand it appears clear 
that many of the roads must be aided in this 
way or skimp their service to the public. On 
the other hand, it will obviously be difficult in 
the present state of feeling toward the roads, 
to persuade Congress and the people to allow 
any increase in the general cost of living that 
operates directly to increase the profits of such 
roads as, say, the Delaware and Lackawanna, 
already paying 20 per cent. annual divi- 
dends. Furthermore, with a Federal pro- 
gram under way for physical valuation of 
the roads, the Commission must of necessity 
be reluctant to allow rate increases until 
the data is at hand which Congress con- 
siders to have an essential bearing on rate 
making. However, the work of making a 
physical valuation of the roads will take years. 
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“DICTATOR” HUERTA AS HE APPEARED LAST MONTH 


Last month we remarked that 
“votes do not govern Mexico, 
have never governed it in the 
past, and are not likely to govern it for a long 
time to come.” There could not be a better 
demonstration of the truth of this statement 
than the results of the farcical election held in 
Mexico on October 26. According to the 
paper constitution, by which it is assumed that 
Mexico is governed, a president is chosen by 
electors balloted for in districts. Some 10,000 
electors are supposed to be chosen by the vot- 
ing populace at large, and these 10,000 vote 
for president. At the election on October 26, 
as we noted in these pages last month, there 
were four candidates, Sefior Gamboa leading 
the Clericals, General Felix Diaz, the nomi- 
nee of the so-called Labor party ; Sefior Calero 
as Liberal candidate, and Dr. de la Fuente, 
running as a Liberal Republican. General 
Huerta, it was announced, would not be a 
candidate. According to the most reliable re- 
ports that reached the United States, only 


The Sham 
Election in 
Mexico 
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10,000 voters out of 80,000 in the Mexican 
Federal District, in which the capital is situ- 
ated, went to the polls. Throughout the en- 
tire country the vote was light, and in the 
northern states, where Carranza’s forces were 
dominant, there was practically no voting at 
all. The army, whether directed or other- 
wise, voted unanimously for Huerta, adding 
the name of General Blanquet as vice-presi- 
dential candidate. 


Since the constitutionally _re- 
quired number of one-third of all 
the voters had not gone to the 
polls it was expected that Congress, which 
was to have met on November 10, would de- 
clare the election null and void. Sefior Mo- 
heno, who succeeded to the position of Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs when Gamboa re- 
signed to be a candidate for the presidency, 
announced that the votes for Huerta would 
be cast out on constitutional grounds, that 
Blanquet would take the place and hold it 
pending a new election, in which “it might be 
possible that General Huerta would be a can- 
didate.” After the balloting, Diaz was 
threatened by some of Huerta’s men, and, 
fearing for his life, fled to an American war- 
ship in Vera Cruz harbor for safety. Later, 
in Havana, he was attacked and seriously 
wounded in a café by Mexicans believed to be 
emissaries of Huerta. Immediately after the 
election Huerta issued a decree announcing an 
early increase of the army to a maximum of 
150,000 men. The month before, it will be 
remembered, the dictator had cast into prison 
110 members of the Mexican Congress, ac- 
cusing them of conspiracy with the Constitu- 
tionalists. At the general election, held on 
October 26, a new Congress was chosen, most 
of them, it was alleged, creatures of Huerta. 
In fact, up to the middle of last month, there 
had been no official announcement of the re- 
sults of the election except that the immense 
majorities of Huerta’s son, his brother-in-law, 
and his private secretary, as members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, were announced. The 
Congress did meet in defiance of the wishes 
of the United States. Dissension, however, 
soon arose in Huerta’s cabinet, resulting, on 
November 16, in the forced resignation of 
the Minister of the Interior, Seftor Aldape, 
who had advised making some concessions to 
the United States. 


Some 
Consequences 


The economic and political situ- 
ation throughout the entire re- 
public was reported to be be- 
coming progressively more unfavorable. 


The Chaos— 
and Carranza 
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Business was at a standstill, miles of rail- 
road had been torn up, interest on all 
sorts of investments, including foreign 
bonds, was defaulting, and general stag- 
nation seemed to be creeping over the land. 
Early last August Huerta issued a decree 
making bank notes legal tender for any 
amount, further disturbing business, since it 
was virtually certain that there was no specie 
reserve behind the paper. General Venustiano 
Carranza, the leader of the Constitutionalist 
forces in the states bordering on American 
territory (Coahuila, Chihuahua, and So- 
nora), was continuing to extend the area un- 
der his control. Carranza was reported to be 
a man of the Madero type, only more prac- 
tical. He is said to be a student. In appear- 
ance he is more of the professor than the sol- 
dier, as his photographs indicate. He is a 
large land-owner, but a land-owner with 
ideals, and yet withal a soldier, a man of 
blood and iron. He and his forces:are con- 
tending for a constitutionally elected Presi- 
dent and Congress for Mexico. It was re- 
ported on good authority that the Constitu- 
tionalist organization had ample funds, and 
that if the American embargo against the pur- 
chase of ammunition and arms in this coun- 
try were lifted, there would be a fund of 
more than $3,000,000 available to spend on 
munitions of war. 


iia Despite the newspaper reports of 
Wilson’s Consis- ultimatums and rumors of the 
despatch of American and Euro- 

pean warships to Mexican waters, it has 
been evident all along that the policy of 
President Wilson and the State Depart- 
ment towards Mexico has been one of firm 
moral suasion, with removal of the embargo 
against selling arms to the Constitutionalists 
as a possibility, and armed intervention only 
as a last resort. For several weeks the ten- 
sion between the United States Government 
and the administration of Provisional Presi- 
dent Huerta, at Mexico City, had been 
almost at breaking point. Several commu- 
nications from President Wilson or Secretary 
Bryan to Huerta, the contents of which were 
not made public, had been sent through Mr. 
Wilson’s special envoy, John Lind, who 
remained at Vera Cruz, or Nelson O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who, as chargé d’affaires since the 
resignation of Henry Lane Wilson, in 
August, has been the head of our embassy in 
Mexico City. Secretary Bryan denied that 
anything in the nature of an ultimatum had 
been sent to the Mexican Government. On 
the other hand, the State Department did 
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GENERAL CARRANZA, LEADER OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS, AND A MEMBER OF HIS STAFF 


not contradict the rumor that the position 
of the United States Government was sub- 
stantially as follows: We would not in 
any way recognize as valid the recent “elec- 
tion” in Mexico; would not approve of the 
plan for a new balloting ordered by the 
Congress just chosen by and undoubtedly sub- 
servient to Huerta; and, finally, that the 
elimination of Huerta himself, and the assur- 
ance that no one of his way of thinking would 
succeed him, was an absolute sine qua non of 
American recognition. 


euitiiiie Early in November Mr. Lind, 
with the Consti- President Wilson’s special rep- 
resentative, left Vera Cruz for 

Mexico City. On November 11, after de- 
livering a message to Huerta, which, it is 
believed, called for the dissolution of the re- 
cently “elected” Congress, Mr. Lind left 
Mexico City and returned to Vera Cruz, 
stating that he would not return to the 
Mexican capital until the Congress had been 
dissolved. It had been constantly rumored 
in the press that President Wilson favored 
removing the embargo on the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to the Constitutionalist 
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insurgents. On November 12, Dr. William 
Bayard Hale, the journalist and magazine 
writer, who has all along been recognized 
as one of President Wilson’s unofficial agents, 
crossed the border and had a long conference 
with Carranza at Nogales. It was believed 
that at this conference Dr. Hale inquired 
pointedly of Carranza whether, if arms were 
permitted to be taken across the border, 
“their use would be limited to the responsible 
Constitutionalists,” and not permitted to fall 
into the hands of bandits. It is probable 
also that Dr. Hale endeavored to satisfy him- 
self as to whether the Constitutionalists 
themselves had made war in a civilized fash- 
ion, and whether they could be trusted to 
maintain their disinterested patriotic attitude 
of working for orderly government. Car- 
ranza is opposed to any intervention. He is 
certain he can defeat Huerta without aid. 


The presence of large numbers 
of the subjects of European na- 
tions and the vast amount of 
European capital invested in Mexico, in the 
aggregate almost equaling that of the United 
States (which has been recently estimated 
at more than $1,000,000,000), has made the 
voice of European governments very influ- 
ential in the readjustment of Mexican affairs. 
Ever since, in February last, Madero was 
assassinated and Huerta assumed the reins 
of power at Mexico City, one of the most 
disturbing factors in the problem before 
President Wilson was the efforts of Euro- 
peans in Mexico, often openly made through 
their representatives, to induce their own 
governments to intervene or to precipitate 
some radical action by the United States. 
The recognition of Huerta by the British 
Government, which was afterwards declared 
to be only temporary pending the election 
of a constitutional president, was undoubtedly 
brought about through the persistent efforts 
of powerful British commercial interests 
which had received concessions from the elder 
Diaz and Madero, and which looked to Hu- 
erta for protection of such interests, aiming 
at their future extension. The influential 
British firm of Pearson’s, which has done so 
much to develop Mexican natural resources, 
and which has recently been reported to be 
negotiating with the government at Bogota 
for mineral and other concessions on a large 
scale in Colombia, has also been very in- 
strumental in financing the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Lord Cowdray, as Sir Weetman 
Pearson, was at the head of the British rail- 
road interests in Mexico, 


Europe’s Stake 
and Influence 
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Some fear of difference with 
England. over the Mexican sit- 
uation had arisen when, on the 
day after President Huerta raided the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and: sent 110 members off 
to prison, Sir Lionel Carden, the British 
Minister at Mexico City, bluntly declared 
that the Washington administration did not 
understand the situation in Mexico and had 
“made a mistake in failing to recognize Hu- 
erta.” It was reported also that the envoys 
of Spain, France, and Germany had criti- 
cized what they called President Wilson’s 
drifting policy. On November 10 Premier 
Asquith, of Great Britain, denied any fric- 
tion or difference of opinion between the 
two governments, and declared that Great 
Britain was quite willing to let the United 
States dominate the situation. Later it be- 
came evident, not only from the official utter- 
ances of the British and German govern- 
ments, but from the attitude of the press in 
Europe generally, that the older continent 
was backing up the course adopted by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Then it gradually became clear 
that Mr. Wilson had made sure of the atti- 
tude of Europe before each step in the nego- 
tiations with the de facto government at 
Mexico City. 


Supporting 
Wilson’s Policy 


By the middle of last month it 
was reported on reliable authority 
that British, German, and 
French bankers, at the “suggestion” of 
their governments, had agreed not to advance 
any money to the Huerta régime. In this 
way it became practically assured that Hu- 
erta would be financially starved out. In 
general it may be said that the press of 
Europe and this continent, outside of the 
United States, has supported President Wil- 
son. Several influential Canadian journals, 
however, have been demanding that the 
Government at Washington “do something 
radical” or consent to a modification of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The official organ of 
Carranza, El Democratica, “published at 
different points in the Constitutional terri- 
tory,” commenting on President Wilson’s 
general nolicy towards Mexico and his re- 
cent addresses (to which reference is made 
on anoth:r page this month), openly de- 
nounces foreign powers, including the United 
States, as the sole cause of Mexican revo- 
lutionary troubles, but then insists that, “i 


‘Starving Out” 
Huerta 


in 
President Wilson, the Latin-American coun- 
tries have found a champion.” The Govern- 
ment of the United States, says this paper, 
has always ‘“‘abetted in power any ruler who 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT WELCOMED AT RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Colonel Roosevelt stands on the bottom step, surrounded* by the members of the reception committee. 
Next to him—at his left—is Dr. Lauro Miller, the eminent Brazilian who recently visited this country. The 
building is the magnificent Guanabara Palace where Colonel Roosevelt was the guest of the government) 


afforded the most profitable concessions to 
American capital.” But now: 


Let us rejoice that the destinies of our sister 
republic have been confided to a great man, an 
apostle of justice. Woodrow Wilson sheds 
glory on the United States; he is the hope of 
Latin America and an example to the world. 
To the United States he gives a great name on 
the pages of history. He will free Latin 
America from the foreigner. 


Colonel Roosee UTing the early days of the 
velt inSouth present month Colonel Roosevelt 
America will be making his way into the 
interior of Argentina, and then northward 
to Brazil, to hunt in the wilderness and col- 
lect specimens for the American Museum of 
Natural History. His visit to the wonderful 
cities of southern South America, and his ad- 
dresses before learned bodies of Brazilians, 
Argentinians, Uruguayans, and Chileans, 
were received always with cordiality and fre- 
quently with enthusiasm. Arriving in Rio de 
Janeiro, on October 21, he was welcomed by 
the Brazilian Government and populace with 
military honors. In all his addresses in Rio 
de Janeiro and S4o Paulo, in Brazil; Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and Santiago, Chile, he dwelt 
upon the duty of men of character to partici- 
pate in the affairs of government, the neces- 


sity for doing away with corrupt bosses in 
politics, and the opportunity and duty before 
the nations of the western hemisphere to act 
in concert for the common benefit in a united, 
ethical spirit of Pan-Americanism. His ad- 
dresses teemed with expressions of good-will 
for South America and admiration for the 
prowess of her leading nations in establishing 
the foundations of their national life. 


Colonel Roosevelt declared him- 
self delighted with his reception 
in the Brazilian and Argentinian 
capitals. It was expected that, instead of 
going through the celebrated Andean tunnel 
by the railroad to Chile, he would cross the 
Andes in an automobile over the old post- 
road. In commenting on Colonel Roosevelt’s 
visit, La Nacion, leader of the conservative 
press of Argentina, eulogized the ex-president 
for having modernized the Monroe Doctrine. 
It recalled with appreciation the fact that 
it was Mr. Roosevelt who, when President, 
sent Secretary Root on his famous South 
American tour to explain the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and that again it was Mr. Roosevelt 
who “did more than any other man to trans- 
form this into a Pan-American doctrine by 
the economic solidarity which gives it force.” 


An Argentine 
Opinion 
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LLOYD GEORGE, “THE MOSES OF THE BRITISH 
MASSES” 
(From a charcoal sketch appearing in the New York 
Sun) 


hiecitinitcniaie The third | conference of Cana- 
———- dian provincial | representatives, 

since Confederation, in 1867, was 
held in Ottawa, on October 27. The pre- 
miers of all the provinces were present as 
delegates, Premier Murray of Nova Scotia 
presiding. Among the subjects discussed was 
the demand of the Maritime Provinces for 
an amendment to the British North America 
Act (the law which established the Domin- 
ion) so as to provide that “the representation 
of the Maritime Provinces in the Parliament 
at the time of their entry into confederation 
should be restored and made irreducible.” 
As has already been explained in these pages, 
representation in the Canadian Parliament 
depends on the relative increase of the popu- 
lation of the provinces, Quebec with its sixty- 
five members, a number that never changes, 
being the basis. The growth of population, 
as determined by the last census (1911), 
shows that the Maritime Provinces (Nova 


Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island) are increasing so slowly and the 
Western provinces so rapidly that unless 
some amendment to the organic act of the 
Dominion is made the representation of the 
Eastern seaboard provinces will eventually 
disappear. The premiers of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick demand an “irreducible 
minimum” of representation. The adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the Dominion 
is regarded as costing too much, and means of 
reducing this cost were also discussed at the 
Ottawa -meeting. Other subjects discussed 
were provincial rights over highways, and 
grants to agriculture. A general election in 
Newfoundland, Britain’s other self-govern- 
ing colony in North America, was held on 
October 29. The chief issue was the ex- 
tension of the railway system. The result 
was the return by substantial majorities of 
the government of Sir Edward Morris, which 
has been in office since May, 1909. 


Britain's Chancellor Lloyd George, of the 
Land Reform British Exchequer, speaking be- 

Scheme fore a Welsh audience on Octo- 
ber 23, for “an absolutely unanimous cabi- 
net,” made a momentcus declaration of the 
Government’s proposals for dealing with the 
land problem. ‘These are based on the re- 
sumption by the state of the complete control 
of land. There is to be a Ministry of Lands 
which will absorb the functions of the pres- 
ent Board of Agriculture, and have, in addi- 
tion, new and larger powers for the control 
and development of city and country land. 
This land ministry will act through what are 
to be known as judicial commissioners. These 
agents will have authority to deal with all 
small holdings, disputes between landlords 
and tenants, the new system of land transfer, 
and the reclamation of waste and unculti- 
vated soil. The main points of the proposed 
law are as follows: 


Afforestation schemes for waste land will be 
carried out on the systematic lines adopted on the 
continent. 

The land ministry will have full power to ac- 
quire uncultivated and undercultivated lands at a 
reasonable price and to take all steps necessary 
for their cultivation up to the limit of their possi- 
bility. 

The commissioners will have power to fix the 
price of land required for public purposes. 

Security of tenure will be established for the 
farmer through the powers given to the commis- 
sioners over ejection from holdings. 

As regards rent, the small farmer will have 
power to appeal to the commissioners against the 
existing rent, or against an increase in rent. The 
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THE BRITISH HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE ON ITS WAY FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


(The highest judges in England in their official robes leaving the service at Westminster and on their way 


to be received by the Lord Chancellor at the House of 
and Sir John Simon, the new Attorney General, march 


appeal of the large farmer will be against in- 
crease of existing rent. 

If agricultural wages are raised through state 
action, the farmer can appeal to the commissioners 
for a reduction of rent. 

An amendment of the game laws will provide 
protection for the agriculturists. 

The cumulative effect of the provisions for 
farmers is that under the new powers it will not 
be easy to turn a farmer off the land so long as 
he does not farm badly. 

A living wage, decent houses, reasonable hours, 
and a prospect of a bit of land are to be secured 
by state action. 

The state will establish a minimum wage, suit- 
able to conditions, and if the farmer thinks he 
cannot afford to pay it the commissioners, on his 
appeal, will have power to abate his rent to enable 
him to do so. 

The commissioners will also have power to reg- 
ulate the hours of agricultural labor so as to 
render them reasonable. 

As to houses, of which it is estimated 120,000 
are wanted in rural parts, the state itself will 
build them. Money for the housing scheme is to 
be found in the Reserve Fund under the National 
Insurance Act, which is to be adequately safe- 
guarded. An economic rent will be charged for 
the houses provided, so that nothing will fall on 
the taxpayers. 

Every house must have a garden sufficient to 
enable the occupier to supply himself and his fam- 
ily with vegetables all the year round. 

Housing provision will not be confined to agri- 
cultural laborers alone. Other workers who want 
to dwell in the country will also have a claim, 
the policy of the government being to encourage 
people to live in rural dwellings, 


Lords. Sir Rufus Isaacs, the new Lord Chief Justice, 
at the head) 

We have given space to the provisions of 
this remarkable law because of its probable 
revolutionary effect on all British economic 
and social life. It is an “ideal towards which 
the Liberal party is ever moving,” said Mr. 


Lloyd George. 


It is a task which, when it is accomplished, 
will in our judgment bring Britain a long march 
nearer the dawn. I believe it will have the effect 
not merely of filling the countryside with a happy, 
prosperous, contented peasantry, but it will do 
more than that—it will free towns from the night- 
mares of unemployment, sweating, and slums. 


Mr. Asquith’s intimation, in an 
address made at Ladybank, Scot- 
land, on October 25, that “the 
northeast corner of Ulster might remain un- 
der the imperial parliament for a limited pe- 
riod,” but that “there must be no insuperable 
barrier erected which might permanently 
sever the unity of Ireland,” while offering 
a possible compromise in the Home Rule puz- 
zle, was categorically rejected a few days la- 
ter in speeches by Sir Edward Carson, leader 
of the Ulster Unionists, and Bonar Law, 
leader of the English Conservatives in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Law went fur- 
ther and pledged the support of the Unionist 
party to Ulster even to the extent of forcible 


Home Rule 
and Olster 




















CROWN PRINCE FRIEDRICH WILHELM, HEIR TO THE 
GERMAN THRONE, AND HIS ELDEST SON 


resistance to Home Rule. Meanwhile the 
cabinet insists that the program of Home 

















THE GREAT MONUMENT AT LEIPZIG TO COMMEMO- 
RATE THE DEFEAT OF NAPOLEON IN 1813 BY THE 
GERMAN ALLIES 
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LUDWIG III, THE NEW KING OF BAVARIA 


Rule for all Ireland will be carried through. 
The appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs, the ‘At- 
torney General, to be Lord Chief Justice in 
succession to Lord Alverstone, was made on 
October 19. Sir Rufus is an English He- 
brew, the son of a London merchant. He 
has literally come up from the ranks, having 
fought his way by sheer merit through all 
grades of the legal profession to the highest 
rank in the British judicial system. 


Some Troubles WV hile the German Kaiser, with 
of German pompous ceremony and spectacu- 
Royalty 1] 12 ° ° 

ar acclaim, was inaugurating, on 

October 19, the splendid monument to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig, when, in 1813, the allied 
sovereigns defeated the armies of Napoleon, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, the Crown Prince, was 
being reprimanded by his imperial father for 
a letter to the Chancellor, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, which inadvertently became 
public. The Prince, in this letter, protested 
against permitting Prince Ernest August of 
Cumberland, husband of his sister, the Prin- 
cess Victoria Louise, to mount the throne of 
the Duchy of Brunswick without expressly 
renouncing his claims to the throne of Han- 
over. Hanover, it will be remembered, was 
absorbed by Prussia in 1866, although the 


descendants of its one-time vulces have al- 
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ways maintained their rights to the succes- 
sion. Recently the heir to the German throne 
has been more and more frequently making 
his opinion known in affairs of state, and the 
Kaiser has apparently resented this. A few 
days after the monument dedication Ludwig, 
the Prince Regent of Bavaria, who, during 
the past year, has ruled in the name of the 
mad King Otto, signed a proclamation depos- 
ing Otto and announcing that he, “by the 
grace. of God exercising his kingly rights,” 
would henceforth rule as Ludwig III. 


niin The comments in the French and 
Politics and Spanish press on the recent visit 
France of President Poincaré to Madrid 
indicate that in both countries this visit is 
regarded as not merely an act of political 
courtesy, but as pointing to “a momentous 
decision of state.” In these words the 
Temps, of Paris, concludes an editorial char- 
acterizing the visit as one of political neces- 
sity and as indicating the consummation of a 
cordial understanding between the two coun- 
tries, which will, it is believed, eventually 
make Spain a silent partner in the Triple 
Entente. During the hard bargaining over 
Morocco the relations between the two gov- 
ernments had _ gradually lost cordiality. 
Thanks to M. Poincaré’s activities, first as 
Premier, and later as President, an under- 
standing has now been reached which safe- 
guards Spanish interests in Morocco, and the 
republic and the kingdom are very near to 
being formal allies. This fact may have 
important influence on the equilibrium in the 
Mediterranean, also permitting France to re- 
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PRESIDENT POINCARE OF FRANCE AND QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA OF SPAIN 
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SENOR EDUARDO DATO, THE NEW PREMIER OF SPAIN 


lax her watchfulness on her southern border. 
Another cabinet crisis in Spain, !ate in Oc- 
tober, resulted in the resignation of the Lib- 
eral Premier, Count Romanones, and the 
formation of a Conservative ministry under 
Sefior Eduardo Dato, at one time President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. King Alfonso 
was anxious to retain the Liberals in power 
in order that their reform program, with 
which he is in sympathy, might be carried 
out. But a vote of confidence in the Ro- 
manones ministry was lost and the King was 
forced to turn to the Conservative leaders, 
Sefior Dato at last forming a cabinet. 


The first election in Italy under 
the new electoral law providing 
for almost universal suffrage was 
held on October 26. A second ballot was 
taken on November 2. More than 8,000,000 
voters were entitled to vote, as against 3,000,- 
000 at preceding elections. The government 
won and the Socialists made heavy gains. 
It is rather significant that the Socialist lead- 
er, Bissolati, was one of the deputies elected 
from the city of Rome, from the district 
which includes the Quirinal, the royal 


The Government 
Wins in Italy 
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HIS EXCELLENCY LI YUAN-HUNG, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


(This statesman, who is also leader of the Kung Ho 
Tang, or so-called Republican party, is a firm supporter 
of = Shih-kai in his “reform” of the Chinese parlia- 
ment 


Palace. ‘This means a triumph for the min- 
istry of Giolitti, which conducted the war in 
Tripoli. ‘This administration, which is the 
most popular and firmly established since the 
time of Cavour, has governed Italy almost 
without interruption for the past fifteen years. 
Signor Giolitti at once issued a report or 
message to King Victor Emmanuel recount- 
ing the achievements of his administration 
and outlining his future program for ad- 
vancement all along the line of national de- 
velopment, economic, colonial, agricultural, 
and educational. 


The ritual murder trial at Kiev, 
Russia, about which we _ had 
something to say in these pages 
last month, was ended on November 11 
by the acquittal of Mendel Beiliss, the young 
Hebrew accused of having tortured to death 
a Christian boy for ritual purposes. The 
prosecution was especially appointed from 
St. Petersburg, and its efforts to convict were 
seconded: by many notorious “Black Hun- 
dred” lawyers. ‘The simple-minded but hon- 
est peasant jury, however, could not be in- 
duced to render a verdict of guilty when no 


No Conviction 
for Ritual 
Murder 
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real evidence against the accused was pro- 
duced. The children—witnesses for the pros- 
ecution—broke down under the gentle but 
able cross-examination of the eminent counsel 
for the defense; among whom, it is interesting 
to note, was the liberal brother of the reac- 
tionary Minister of the Interior Makalov. 
They told the court that they had been 
coached by detectives to testify against Bei- 
liss. The reactionary elements, behind whom 
it is believed the imperial government at St. 
Petersburg was working, partly accomplished 
their purpose by so wording the questions to 
the jury that it was made to appear that the 
murder was committed at the brick works 
where Beiliss was employed, and, further, 
that, while he might not have been impli- 
cated, there was such a thing as the practice 
of ritual murder. 


This insinuation, offering, as it 
does, material for anti-Semitic 
comment, has already led to out- 
breaks against the Jews. The condition of’ 
this unhappy people in Russia has become 
worse during recent years. Even in the 
Polish provinces of the empire, where the 
bulk of the Jews live, and where they have, 
as a rule, been treated well, the leaders of 
the reactionaries have succeeded in creating 
an atmosphere of racial and religious hatred. 
The anti-Semitic’ journals have, apparently, 
managed to inflame the Poles, usually very 
tolerant of the Jews, to a boycott against 
them. All business and social intercourse 
throughout Poland between the Poles and 
the Jews has practically ceased, and it is re- 
ported that the animosity has reached such a 
stage that recently firemen in Warsaw re- 
fused to rescue a Jewish family from a 
burning house. It is one of the creeds of 
reaction in Russia that internal strife among 
the Poles and Jews is an advantage to the 
cause of Russification. 


Poles 
Boycotting 
ews 


me Last month the strange spectacle 
Ever-Shifting was presented in the Balkans of 
impoverished, defeated ‘Turkey 

being able to borrow money in French and 
German markets, while, it was reported in 
the French papers, the valiant little Greek 
army was to be disbanded—or fight—since 
the financial strain of keeping it on a war 
footing in time of peace was too great. As 
the air in the Near East begins to clear it is 
seen that while the theory of an independent 
Turkey is to be kept up because of industrial 
and other concessions, the end of the sov- 
ereign Mohammedan power in Europe has 
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come. The Turk has still a large area and 
population to mortgage to the money-lender, 
and his tax-payers are docile and not inquisi- 
tive. The holders of these mortgages on 
Turkish resources, chief among whom are 
Russia, Germany, and France, with Great 
Britain and Italy following close behind, will, 
however, demand their interest regularly, or 
fereclose, and then—sooner or later—will 
come the end of the Turk. 


Last month the Greek and Turk- 
ish delegates at Athens reached 
an agreement on the point of 
frontier delimitation. The question which 
still remains to be settled is regarding the 
fate of the Egean Islands, and this may yet 
precipitate a general European disagreement. 
During the Turkish war with Italy, it will 
be remembered, the latter power occupied 
some of these Egean Islands which she has 
never given up. Now it is rumored that 
Germany has agreed to support the Turks 
in keeping certain others. To complicate 
matters still further, it is also reported that 
England and France have encouraged the 


Greeks and 
Turks Agree? 


Greeks to demand that all the islands be ' 


turned over to them. Meanwhile Russia is 
smiling on the Servians, and it looks as 
though Balkan history were entering on a 
new phase in which this ambitious Slav peo- 
ple would play the chief part. All this is 
being jealously watched by Austria. 


Minions Following almost immediately 
the Chinese upon the election (on October 6) 
of Yuan Shih-kai to be President 

of the Chinese republic for the regular term 
of five years, came the news that, having been 
in session since April 8 last without obtain- 
ing a quorum, the Chinese Parliament was 
to be dissolved and a new Administrative 
Council to take its place. The parliament, 
consisting of 596 Representatives and 274 
Senators, has been unable to gather together 
enough members to transact business. At 
various times, on various charges, members 
have-been arrested or expelled. On Novem- 
ber 5, Yuan issued a proclamation expelling 
from Peking more than 300 members of the 
Kwo Ming Tang, or Democratic party, for- 
merly led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the largest in 
the house, and made up largely of members 
from the southern provinces, claiming that 
they had conspired to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and to curtail the power of future 
presidents, making them -entirely dependent 
on parliament. Dr. Sun himself has been in 
hiding, in Japan, for some months. It is re- 




















OF YUAN SHIH-KAI AT CHELTENHAM COL- 
LEGE, ENGLAND 


SONS 


ported that Yuan has put a price on his 
head. 


It is very generally admitted by 
experienced foreigners in new 
China that the parliament has 
not justified the expectations of its friends, 
and that Yuan’s demand for a reconstitu- 
tion of the assembly is reasonable. Grave 
doubt, however, is expressed as to his meth- 
ods, which apparently indicate a desire to 
become dictator. Meanwhile, the great prov- 
ince of Mongolia is slipping away from Chi- 
nese authority. Late in September, we have 
just learned from a letter addressed to this 
REVIEW, a so-called constitution was drawn 
up at Kalgan by certain Russian agents and 
the Lama High Priest. This constitution, 
which it is proposed to have ratified by a non- 
existent Mongolian “legislature,” recognizes 
the full authority of Russia in Mongolia and 
wholly ignores China. This is the usual first 
stage in the absorption of territory by Russia. 
It has been the way most of Siberia was ac- 
quired. ‘The Empire of the Czar-is now 
within threatening distance of the capital 
city, Peking. It would seem that another 
step had been taken in the partition of China. 


Will Yuan 
Become 
Dictator ? 
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DR. REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


iia Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, who 
Historical died suddenly at Madison, Wis., 
on October 22 at the age of sixty, 
had accomplished an extraordinary amount of 
fruitful work since he became secretary and 
superintendent of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society in 1886. The wider reading 
public of the country knew him as the author 
of admirable histories and biographies related 
to the Middle West, and particularly as the 
editor of the famous “Jesuit Relations,” in 
seventy-three volumes; of the “Journals of 
Lewis and Clark,” “Early Western Travels,” 
of nearly twenty volumes of the “Wisconsin 
Historical Collections,” and of much impor- 
tant documentary material; but the number 
of published works bearing his name on their 
title-pages is no just criterion of the results of 
his life-work. Dr. Thwaites was not only a 
writer of histories; he was a gifted collector 
and organizer of historical materials, as the 
great library at Madison bears witness. He 
gave an impetus to local historical study 
throughout Wisconsin, and especially revivi- 
fied for this generation the romance of French 
exploration in the Middle West. In Dr. 
Thwaites’ hands a document, however an- 
cient and well-attested, was of slight value if 
it lacked in “human interest.” 


pia wian te The article in this magazine de- 
the Wild scribing the zealous work of Dr. 
Fowl ° 
Hornaday for the protection of 
wild life tells of the Weeks-McLean bill 
which went into effect October 1 last—far 
the most important step- ever taken by any 
State or the National Government toward 
saving the valuable and interesting species 
of migrating wild fowl. Of all the species 
of wild life threatened with extinction, the 
ducks and geese are the most important from 
the standpoints of the sportsman and the 
economist. For fifty years or more the wild 
fowl have been declining in numbers, until 
to-day they have practically disappeared from 
great areas of feeding grounds and as a 
rule show, in their last strongholds, the 
merest fraction of their former plenty. With 
the thinning out of the wild fowl the higher 
prices paid for them by fashionable clubs and 
hotels and individuals encouraged the market- 
gunner to do his worst. Also there is a normal 
increase of sportsmen eager for shooting. 


The First Real ©ettain States have for a num- 
Legislative ber of years had laws prohibit- 
_— ing the sale of game, but this 
all-important provision could, in the confusion 
of State laws, be only poorly enforced until 
the Lacey bill took advantage of the inter- 
state commerce principle in definitely pro- 
hibiting the sale in any State of birds illegally 
killed in another State. Ten years after 
the Lacey law comes this still more impor- 
tant Weeks-McLean legislation, which di- 
vides the United States into longitudinal 
zones and restricts the killing of wild fowl 
to the dates suitable for each zone. The 
birds breed in Canada and in the north- 
ern tiers of States and travel south in the 
autumn. The new provisions, broadly speak- 
ing, allow shooting in the southward’ flight 
and in the winter quarters, and protect the 
ducks and geese on the journey back to their 
nesting places. ‘The good done by these 
blanket restrictions as to shooting dates will 
be reinforced by the game refuges that are 
being set apart by the nation and by indi- 
viduals. In the last few years forty-six na- 
tional game sanctuaries have been established, 
and many private refuges—notably the 
Ward-Mcllhenny private refuge on the Gulf 
Coast of Louisiana and the Marsh Island 
National Wildfowl Refuge, both in the heart 
of the winter feeding-grounds of the birds. 
If anything like an adequate and effective 
system of wardens can be established there 
will come real hope for the preservation of 
these bird species. 
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BLASTING AWAY THE LAST BARRIER AT PANAMA 
(On October 10 Gamboa Dike, separating the waters of Gatun Lake from the Culebra Cut, was destroyed 


by dynamite upon the pressing of a key in the White House by President Wilson. 


From that moment water com- 


munication was possible between the Atlantic and Pacific, through the Panama Canal) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 15 to 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


October 18.—The Senate adopts the bill of Mr. 
Clapp (Rep., Minn.), prohibiting the sending of 
campaign funds from one State to another in 
Presidential and Congressional elections. 

October 23.—The Senate passes without a di- 
vision the La Follette substitute Seamen’s bill, to 
promote the welfare of American seamen in the 
merchant marine. 

October 24-November 14.—Both branches are 
unable to consider important legislation. . . . 
In the Senate, the Currency bill remains under 
consideration in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. In the House, difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining a quorum. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


October 15.—President Wilson, in appointing 
four natives as members of the Philippine Com- 
mission, fulfils his promise to give them a majority 
in that body. 

October 16-17.—William Sulzer, Governor of 
New York, is found guilty of the offenses charged 
in three of the eight articles of impeachment, and 
is removed from office by vote of 43 to 12; he is 
not disqualified from holding office again; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Martin H. Glynn is sworn in as 
Governor. 

October 18.—Arthur Yager, of Kentucky, 
nominated to be Governor of Porto Rico. 

October 20.—William Sulzer, the deposed Gov- 
ernor of New York, is nominated for the Assembly 
on the Progressive ticket in a New York City 
district. 


is 


November 14, 1913) 


October 22.—James M. Lynch, president of the 
International Typographical Union, is appointed 
Commissioner of Labor in New York State. 

October 23.—President Vanderlip, of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, presents to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency a 
detailed outline of a substitute for the Currency 
bill. 


October 27.—President Wilson, in an address 
before the Southern Commercial Congress, at Mo- 
bile, outlines the relations of the United States 
with the Latin-American republics. 

October 28.—Leon Taylor (Dem.), speaker of 
the New Jersey House, becomes Governor upon 
the resignation of Acting-Governor Fielder. 

November 3.—The Government’s suit to dis- 
solve the International Harvester Company, as an 
illegal combination, is begun at St. Paul by Attor- 
ney-General McReynolds. The United 
States Supreme Court sustains as constitutional the 
Massachusetts law taxing foreign corporations. 

November 4.—Elections are held in several 
States and many cities. 

In Massachusetts, David I. Walsh (Dem.) is 
elected Governor, receiving 180,400 votes; the 
Progressive candidate, Charles S. Bird, receives 
126,700; Augustus P. Gardner (Rep.), 116,300, 
and Eugene N. Foss (Ind.), 20,900. 

In New Jersey, James F. Fielder (Dem.) is 
elected Governor, with 175,200 votes; Edward C. 
Stokes (Rep.) is second, with 143,600; and Everitt 
Colby (Prog.) is third, with 42,000. 

In Virginia, Henry C. Stuart (Dem.) is elected 
Governor without Republican or Progressive oppo- 
sition. 

$71 
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JUDGE HENRY WADE ROGERS 


(Judge Rogers, dean of the Law School at Yale, 
was recently appointed by the President to the United 
States Circuit Court. The portrait which was printed 
in these pages last month, as Henry Wade Rogers, was 
that of Justice Watson M. Rogers, of Watertown, N. Y., 
who died recently. The photograph had been furnished 
to the press with an erroneous label) 


In Maryland, Blair Lee (Dem.) is chosen United 
States Senator over Thomas Parran (Rep.), 112,- 
000 votes to 71,000, in a popular election under the 
provisions of the recently adopted Seventeenth 
Amendment. 

Four Representatives in Congress are chosen, to 
fill vacancies caused by deaths and resignations: 


Calvin D. Paige (Rep.), Third Massachusetts 
District; George W. Loft (Dem.), Thirteenth 


New York District; Jacob A. Cantor (Dem.), 
Twentieth New York District, and Charles P. 
Coady (Dem.), Third Maryland District. 

In New York City, the Fusion (anti-Tammany) 
ticket is successful by large majorities, John Pur- 
roy Mitchel being chosen Mayor by 355,900 votes 
to 234,700 for Edward E. McCall (Dem.) ; Will- 
iam Sulzer, the deposed Governor, is elected to 
the Assembly as a Progressive. 

In Philadelphia, the Fusion (anti-Republican) 
ticket, for minor offices, is unsuccessful. 

The following Mayors are elected in other 
cities: 

Albany—Joseph W. Stevens (R.). 

Buffalo—Louis P. Fuhrmann (D.).* 

Cincinnati—Frederick S. Spiegel (R.). 

Cleveland—Newton D. Baker.}* 

Columbus—George J. Karb (D.).* 

Indianapolis—Joseph E. Bell (D.). 

Louisville—John Buschemeyer (D.). 

Pittsburgh—Jos. G. Armstrong.} 

Rochester—Hiram H. Edgerton (R.).* 

Schenectady—J. Teller Schoolcraft (Fusion). 

Syracuse—Louis Will (Prog.). 

Scranton—E. B. Jermyn.} 
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Toledo—Carl H. Keller (R.). 
Troy—Cornelius F. Burns (D.).* 
Utica—James D, Smith (D.). 


*Reélected. 

{ Non-partisan municipal elections. 

In Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Schenectady, Syra- 
cuse, Toledo, and Utica, the mayors-elect defeat 
candidates of the parties at present in power. 

November 5.—Judge Frank Park (Dem.) is 
elected Representative from the Second Georgia 
District, to succeed the late S. A. Roddenbery. 

November 9.—Attorney-General McReynolds de- 
cides that the clause in the new tariff law which 
gives a 5 per cent. rebate on goods imported in 
American vessels is null, because it violates treaty 
obligations. 

November 10.—The President nominates Dudley 
Field Malone to be Collector of Customs for the 


Port of New York, succeeding Mayor - elect 
Mitchel. 
November 12.—The conference of Democratic 


Senators, called to consider the Currency bill, is 
ended by the announcement of Chairman Owen 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will report on the measure within ten days. 
“ Secretary of Labor Wilson addresses the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
at Seattle, pledging his Department’s codperation 
with the trade-union movement. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 

October 19.—Sir Rufus Isaacs is appointed Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and Sir John Simon be- 
comes Attorney-General. 

October 22.—Chancellor Lloyd George makes 
known the details of the British Government’s 
plan for getting people back to the land. 

October 25.—Premier Romanones and his Lib- 
eral cabinet resign following an adverse vote in 
the Spanish Parliament. 

October 26.—General elections are held through- 
out Mexico for President, Vice-President, and 
Members of Congress; the results are not an- 
nounced. 

October 27.—Eduardo Dato, a former president 
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MAYOR-ELECT MITCHEL AND HIS WIFE 
(Shortly after his election as Mayor of New York 
City, Mr. Mitchel sailed on a vacation trip to Jamaica 
and Panama) 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


of the Chamber of Deputies, forms a Conservative 
cabinet in Spain. 

November 3.—The regular session of the Cuban 
Congress is opened. 

November 5.—President Yuan Shih-kai dis- 
solves the Kuomintang, the largest party in the 
Chinese Assembly, and deprives 300 Deputies of 
their seats. Ludwig, Prince Regent of Ba- 
varia, deposes the mad King Otto, with the ap- 
proval of the Diet, and proclaims himself King 
Ludwig III. 

November 8.—At a by-election in Reading, 
England, the Unionist candidate captures the Par- 
liamentary seat formerly held by a Liberal. 

November 11.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, during a debate on electoral reform, rejects a 
woman-suffrage amendment by vote of 311 to 133. 

November 13.—The Chinese parliament sus- 
pends itself because of the impossibility of ob- 
taining a quorum. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


October 18.—W. F. L. C. Van Rappand is ap- 
pointed Minister from the Netherlands to the 
United States. . . . Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, repeats his invitation to 
Germany to postpone for twelve months the con- 
struction of new battleships. Austria sends 
an ultimatum to Servia, demanding the evacuation 
of Albanian territory occupied by Servian troops. 

October 27—Gen. Felix Diaz, a candidate for 
President in the recent Mexican election, seeks 
refuge at the American consulate at Vera Cruz 
and is placed on board an American gunboat. 

November 3.—It is reported at Mexico City that 
the United States has demanded the resignation 
of Provisional President Huerta as necessary to 
the establishment of peace within the Mexican 
Republic. Secretary Bryan and the Hon- 
duran Minister at Washington sign-a peace treaty. 

November 9.—The Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs presents a note to the representatives of 
foreign governments at Mexico City, maintaining 
the sincerity and constitutionality of the Huerta 
administration. 

November 10.—Premier Asquith publicly de- 
clares that there has been no thought of political 
intervention in Mexican affairs on the part of 
Great Britain, and that there is the most perfect 
cordiality between the United States and England. 

November 12.—John Lind, President Wilson’s 
special representative, leaves Mexico City when 
President Huerta ignores his demand that the 
Congress recently elected shall not be convened; 
Dr. William Bayard Hale, also believed to repre- 
sent President Wilson, confers with the revolu- 
tionist leader, General Carranza, at Nogales, on 
the Arizona border. Bulgaria demands 
that Greece accord full rights to Bulgarians in 
Macedonia and release all prisoners of war. 

November 13.—The treaty ending the war be- 
tween Turkey and Greece is signed at Athens. 

November 14.—The ministers of Great Britain, 
Germany, and other European powers call upon 
President Huerta of Mexico, and it is authorita- 
tively reported, advise him to yield to the demands 
of the United States. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


Cctober 15.—The American balloon Goodyear 
is declared the winner of the race for the James 
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Photograph “y the American Press Association, New York 
MRS. EMMELINE PANKHURST 


(The English Suffragette leader, who has been mak- 
ing a speaking tour of this country. ° The photograph 
shows her addressing a large audience in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, on October 21) 


Gordon Bennett cup, sailing from Paris to York- 
shire. 

October 17.—The British battleship Queen 
Elizabeth is launched at Portsmouth; she is to use 
oil for fuel, and carries ten 15-inch guns. . . 
The new Zeppelin airship L2 explodes while 909 
feet above Johannisthal, killing twenty-eight pas- 
sengers and members of the crew. 

October 18.—Roland Garros flies from Mar- 
seilles to Paris (525 miles) in six hours, without 
stop. On the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the Battle of the Allies, near Leipsic, an imposing 
monument is dedicated. 

October 19.—The collapsing of a trestle near 
Mobile, Ala., throws a railroad train into a ravine 
and kills seventeen soldiers who were passengers. 

October 22.—An explosion in a coal mine at 
Dawson, N. M., entombs and kills 263 miners. 

The Graduate College at Princeton is 
opened with impressive ceremonies before a dis- 
tinguished group of educators (see page 682). 

October 23.—A series of storms in Louisiana 
causes the death of more than thirty persons in 
rural districts. The World Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union meets in convention at 
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Brooklyn, New York City, with representatives 
from fifty nations. 

October 25.—Congress Hall, in Philadelphia, is 
rededicated upon the completion of its restoration 
to its original appearance, President Wilson de- 
livering the principal address. 

November 1.—Indianapolis street-car traffic is 
suspended following a strike of 
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October 21.—Gen. Samuel J. Crawford, third 
Governor of Kansas, 78. Dr. Philip 
Reese Uhler, a prominent natural scientist of Bal- 
timore, 78. Miss Mary A. Lathbury, the 
noted hymn-writer and author of juvenile 
stories, 52. 


October 22.—Reuben Gold Thwaites, the noted 
historian (see page 670). 





motormen and conductors, re- 
cently unionized. 

November 4.—Thirty-nine per- 
sons are killed in a_ railroad 
wreck near Paris. 

November 5.—TIwo thousand 
members of the Indiana National 
Guard are assembled at Indian- 
apolis to preserve order during 
the street-car strike. 

November 7.—An agreement 
is reached between the Indian- 
apolis Terminal and ‘Traction 
Company and its striking em- 
ployees. . . . An earthquake at 
Abancay, Peru, kills more than 
200 persons. 

November 9-10.—A_ winter 
storm sweeps over the Middle 
West and the Great Lakes, caus- 
ing the loss of more than 100 
lives, the destruction of many 








Col. Ashley Horne, a prominent 
merchant of North Carolina, 72. 

Dr. Just Lucas-Champion- 
niére, a noted French surgeon, 
70. . . . Ludwig Max Gold- 
berger, Commercial Privy Coun- 
cillor of Germany, 65. 

October 23.—Rt. Rev. William 
John Kenny, Bishop of the Ro- 
man Catholic Diocese of St. Au- 
gustine, 60. 

October 24. — Rear - Admiral 
Washburn Maynard, U. S. N., 
retired, 68. . . . Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, a leader in prison re- 
form, 68. . . . Samuel E. Gross, 
of Chicago, a prominent real- 
estate operator and author, 69. 

October 25.—Charles A. Mil- 
lington, Assistant United States 
Treasurer in charge of the Sub- 
Treasury at New York, 58. 


October 26.—Col. John Cox 








vessels, and the interruption of 
railroad trafic and telegraphic 
communication. 

November 10.—The arbitra- 
tion board in the dispute be- 
tween the Eastern railroads and 
their conductors and trainmen 
makes its award, granting wage 
approximately 7 per cent. 

November 11.—The Nobel Prize for physics is 
awarded to Prof. Heike Onnes, of the University 
of Leyden, Holland, and that for chemistry is 
awarded to Professor Werner, of Zurich. 


November 12.—The International Conference 
on Safety at Sea, with delegates from twelve na- 
tions, holds its first meeting at London. 


November 13.—The Nobel Prize for literature 
is awarded to Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu 
poet. The American College of Sur- 
geons is inaugurated at Chicago by 1000 leading 
surgeons, selected as fellows. Twelve 
passengers are killed in a railroad wreck on the 
Central of Georgia Railway near Clayton, Ala. 
- Ve Several thousand employees quit work 
on the Sunset Division of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, following the failure of negotiations 
over demands for higher wages and shorter hours. 


OBITUARY 

October 16.—Ralph Rose, holder of the world’s 
record for the shotput, 28. 

October 17.—Sir. George Orby Wombwell, last 
of the officers who took part in the charge of 
the Light Brigade, 81. : 

October 19.—Charles Tellier, discoverer of the 
cold-storage process, 85. William Gar- 
rott Brown, writer of histories of the South and 
biographies of Southerners, 45. 

October 20.—Theodore Dubois, a well-known 
French composer, 76. 


Mississippi) 


of 


increases 


COL. WILLIAM LEE PATTON 
_ (Colonel Patton, who died on 
November 2, was prominent in 
the commercial, agricultural, and 
political life of Louisiana and 


Underwood, a prominent Con- 
federate veteran and ex-Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Kentucky, 73. 
William Nelson, editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, 74. 

November 2.—Col. William 
Lee Patton, prominent in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi as a merchant and publicist, 90. 


November 3.—Price Collier, the American au- 
thor of books on European countries, 52. . . . 
Edward Morris, the Chicago meat-packer, 47. 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, a noted author 
and editor of juvenile magazines, 80. 

November 5.—Charles W. Amory, a prominent 
Massachusetts textile manufacturer, 71. 

November 6.—Sir William Henry Preece, a 
noted English electrical engineer, 79. 

November 7.—Alfred Russel Wallace, the Brit- 


ish scientist (see page 685), 90. . . . Dr. 
Charles McBurney, the noted New York  sur- 
geon, 68. 


November 8.—Henry Elias Howland, a prom- 
inent New York lawyer, 78. 


November 9.—Harlan Page Amen, principal 
of Phillips Exeter Academy (New Hampshire), 
60. : 


November 10.—Sir Richard Solomon, High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 63. 


November 11.—C. Russell Hewlett, dean of the 
School of Applied Design at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, 41. : Prof. Ora 
Willis Knight, State Assayer and Consulting 
Chemist of Maine, 39. 

November ‘14.—Dr. Zachariah Taylor Miller, 
a noted homeopath of Pittsburgh, 60. . . . 
Gilman H. Tucker, secretary of the American 
Book Company, 77. 
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A GAME OF PATIENCE 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 
From the Post-Intclligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 
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ELECTION DAY IN MEXICO 


From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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From the Star (Montreal) 
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THE KITTEN AND THE BALL OF YARN BECOMING 
MORE TANGLED EVERY MOMENT 


























NOT AN ULTIMATUM, BUT— 
(Wilson inviting Huerta to efface himself) 
From the Star (Montreal) 








APPLICANT FOR THE JOB OF “PEACE ANGEL” (GEN- 


ERAL CARRANZA) 
From the News (Baltimore) 
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TING GAME 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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THE MEETING OF THE OCEANS AT PANAMA 
PrEsIDENT WiLson (presenting a sea-shell card to Madame Pacific): “Madame Atlantic to see you.” 
MapaME Pacific: “Show Madame Atlantic in.” (Aside) “Now that the way is open, I shall doubtless be 
able to return her call very soon.” (The picture on the wall is that of de Lesseps, the French engineer, connected 
with the earlier Panama Canal project.) From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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THE CORNERSTONE 





(The quotation in, the cartoon is from President 
Wilson’s address at Swarthmore College, on Founders’ OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
Day, October 25) (As stated by the President at Mobile on October 27) 


From the Journal (Portland, Ore.) From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 
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HE NEEDS ASSISTANCE 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 


The income tax has proved more or less of 
a puzzle to that portion of the general public 
coming within its provisions. There seems, 
in fact, to be more uncertainty regarding the 
ascertaining of one’s individucl tax than there 
is reluctance to pay it. Hence the cartoon- 
ists have pictured the average citizen as being 
driven-to distraction in the endeavor to solve 
this official mystery. 

The Owen-Glass bill is undoubtedly hav- 
ing “heavy sledding” in its passage through 
Congress. ‘This has been due to the differ- 
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HEAVY SLEDDING 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


ence of opinion as to some of its features 
which has developed among senators, bankers, 
and other financial experts. 

The taking of deputy internal revenue col- 
lectors and deputy United States marshals 
out of the competitive class by the President 
seems to have subjected him to criticism by 
the friends of civil service reform. The car- 
toon below refers to the subject. 
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WILL THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER HEED? 
From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) 


“HEY THERE, CAPTAIN, YOU DROPPED SOMETHING!” 
From the Journal (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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CAN’T KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN! “= 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) # : cA SS .. 
Cantina 














The cartoons on this page refer to the 
travels of Colonel Roosevelt, the New York GOOD LUCK, MR. MITCHEL 
City election, and the probability that the From the Evening Sux (New York) 
administration and Congress will shortly de- 
vote some attention to the trust question. 
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“HE WILL MAKE FINE PICKING THIS WINTER” THE MAN WHO DEFEATED TAMMANY 
From the Herald (Washington, D, C.) From the Herald (New York) 





























PROFESSOR JOHN BACH McMASTER, AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF 
THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES” 


JOHN BACH McMASTER, HISTORIAN 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


HIRTY years ago there was published 
in New York the initial -volume of an 
ambitious attempt to chronicle the history 
of the people of the United States from the 
close of the Revolution to the beginning of 
the Civil War. It was announced that this 
work would .be completed in five volumes, 
but as the years went by and each successive 
period of the history was found to require 
more than the allotted space for adequate 
treatment, the number of volumes was ex- 
tended until, at last, in the summer of 1913, 
the eighth and final volume appeared, cover- 
ing the years 1850-1861.1 
The author of this work, Mr. John Bach 


McMaster, then instructor of civil engineer- 





1A History of the People of the United States. Vol. 
cone By John Bach McMaster. Appleton. 556 pp. 
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ing in Princeton College, was not in 1883 
particularly well known to American his- 
torical students, and if his venture had de- 
pended upon the universities for sanction, it 
is probable that it might have waited for 
many years. As it was, the book was a 
long time in finding a publisher, and we.are 
told that chance formed a considerable ele- 
ment in its final acceptance. It seems that 
when the manuscript was submitted to the 
Appletons, it fell into the hands of the head 
of the house. He took it home and read it 
to his children. Mr. Appleton instantly saw 
its unusual interest and value and listed it 
for immediate publication. This was in 
1883. The success of the work was prompt 
and gratifying. There were three editions 
within a month. 

One does not have to go far below the 








JOHN BACH McMASTER 


surface to find the main cause of this un- 
usual popularity for a historical work of 
such scope. A few years before, in Eng- 
land, Mr. John Richard Green’s “A. Short 
History of the English People’ had met 
with a like reception. Although at first 
the schools and the scholars did not realize 
it, Green in England and McMaster in 
America each represented a radically new 
departure in the methods of historical wri- 
ting and research. So long as histories were 
to be made up entirely of records of govern- 
mental action and the doings of the ruling 
class, historians made official documents the 
chief basis of their writings. But when the 
requirement was broadened and made to in- 
clude the progress of the whole people of 
a nation,—in other words, when the task of 
the historian was humanized and made vital, 
it became necessary to examine an entirely 
new group of materials, for the bare skeletons 
of events to be found in government archives 
no longer sufficed. 

This enlarged conception of the field of 
historical investigation and of the historian’s 
duty came very early to McMaster. In fact, 
it was while he was a youth at school and 
college in New York City, before he had 
adopted engineering as a profession, that he 
became absorbingly interested in certain lines 
of historical research, although he did not be- 
gin work on his cherished plan until 1879, 
while holding the instructorship at Princeton. 

When the first volume of McMaster’s 
work appeared, only a few chairs of Amer- 
ican history had been established in our uni- 
versities and colleges. Judging from the 
reviews of the book that were written by pro- 
fessors and students of these institutions, the 
feature of the McMaster history that most 
impressed them was the large use made of 
newspaper files as contemporary sources of 
information. Here and there a student had 
discovered the value of this kind of material 
in dealing with some particular epoch or in- 
cident, but up to the time of McMaster no 
important use had been made of newspaper 
files for an elaborate history covering an ex- 
tended period. The possible dangers arising 
from the use of such material were well 
understood, and it is natural, perhaps, that 
those who felt themselves responsible for the 
accuracy of historical scholarship in this coun- 
try should have been skeptical as to the value 
of such a method of research when employed 
by an unknown writer. It is a tribute to 
Professor McMaster’s judgment and com- 
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mon sense that, as the years went by and one 
volume of his history succeeded another, the 
distrust of his undertaking melted away, un- 
til, on-all hands, his discriminating insight 
has been admitted and the permanent value 
of the greater part of his work freely 
acknowledged. 

In a task occupying a whole generation for 


‘its completion, the author has undoubtedly 


schooled himself by the very process of sur- 
mounting difficulties. In Professor McMas- 
ter’s case he was so truly a pioneer if this 
kind of historical work that he has had to 
be his own teacher and has had comparatively 
little aid from without. In the very year 
when the first volume was published, Dr. 
McMaster was himself called to one of the 
first chairs of American history in America, 
that of the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he has ever since remained. During the 
thirty years thousands of young men have 
come under his influence in the undergraduate 
and graduate schools, and many of these 
men are now themselves well-known writers 
and teachers.. Among them are Edward S. 
Corwin of Princeton, C. H. Van Tyne of 
the University of Michigan, Frederic L. 
Paxson and W. T. Root of the University 
of Wisconsin, Edward P. Cheyney of the 
University of Pennsylvania, William R. 
Shepherd of Columbia, Albert Cook Myers, 
editor of the writings of William Penn; 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer, editor of the ‘“Ameri- 
can Crisis Biographies”; Herbert M. Frie- 
denwald, Emory R. Johnson, Leo. S. Rowe, 
Roland P. Falkner, and Samuel M. 
Lindsay. 

Since Dr. McMaster began his enterprise, 
interest in American history has been greatly 
stimulated throughout the country. Profes- 
sorships of this subject are no longer rarities 
in our universities, and the work of the 
American Historical Association and the vari- 
ous State and local historical societies shows 
that the whole nation has a new feeling of 
responsibility in the matter. In all this Pro- 
fessor McMaster’s own work has been a 
highly important contributing factor. A 
school history written by him is now used in 
all parts of the country and marks what 
amounts almost to a revolution in methods of 
elementary history-teaching. In the new em- 
phasis that is placed both within and with- 
out the universities on our social and economic 
history, Professor McMaster no longer stands 
alone; he is now the dean, as it were, of an 
influential and vigorous school of writers. 
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HE third week in October witnessed a 

notable celebration and gathering of 
scholars at Princeton University. ‘The occa- 
sion was that of the completion and opening 
of the beautiful “collegiate Gothic” buildings 
that are now the home of the Graduate Col- 
lege. 
rangle stands a noble tower that is the domi- 
nant architectural feature of the group, and 
that was built in honor of the late Grover 
Cleveland and as a fitting memorial to the 
ex-President, who, in his last years, as a 
trustee of the university and a resident of 
Princeton, was especially devoted to the 
project of a proper housing and endowment 
or the Graduate College. On behalf of the 
donors of the memorial fund, Mr. Richard 
V. Lindabury made presentation of the tower 
to President Hibben and the Princeton trus- 
tees, and the Hon. William H. Taft deliv- 
ered an oration in praise of the character and 
public services of Mr. Cleveland. 

Princeton University has for nearly twenty 
years been doing some very excellent post- 
graduate work, which has been steadily grow- 
ing in range and quality under the deanship 
of the well-known scholar and educator, Dr. 
Andrew F. West. But Dr. West and his 
associates have had an ideal, and they could 
not work it out satisfactorily until they 
should have secured a larger endowment and 
a distinct and appropriate home. ‘The ideal 
has been admirably expressed by Dr. West, 
in a little book called “The Graduate Col- 
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At one of the corners of the main quad- Z 


lege of Princeton.” He has not desired to 
have a large number of graduate students, 
and would be content with perhaps a hun- 
dred, more or less. But these should be 





CLEVELAND MEMORIAL TOWER AND ENTRANCE GATE 
FROM NORTHWEST 








PRINCETON’S NEW GRADUATE COLLEGE 


picked men, of qualities of mind and per- 
sonality comprising something more than spe- 
cial scholarship in one field of research. 

At the Graduate College the students are to 
live in charming quarters in the low build- 
ings that surround a delightful quadrangle, 
and they are to have their meals in common 
in a new dining hall so beautiful that one is 
reminded of most famous “commons” in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Some of 
the professors are to reside in the quadrangle 
with the students, while the other professors 
will come and go freely. 

Dr. West has emphasized three elements 
as composing the Graduate College: 


First and foremost is a body of thoroughly first- 
rate professors, to be added to others now in the 
faculty—interesting men, scholars of high power, 
eminent in their subjects and able to waken young 
men. Do we need to say this is the capital A in 
the alphabet? If so, let it be said again and 
underscored—because it would be absurd to say 
anything else. 

The second element is a company of students of 
high ability—not a big crowd, but a moderate 
number—living as a community in the buildings 
of the Graduate College. The number may be a 
hundred or so, perhaps more—but I hope not a 
great many more. Quality first, quantity after- 
wards. Experience will settle the working limit. 
The important thing is that they shall make a 
student community of high type, sufficient in num- 
ber to develop a society where every man may 
know his fellows, find the variety he needs, and 
not be lost in the crowd. . The scholars who 
are to be professors or teachers for life will proba- 
bly compose the major part of the family. But 
there will be others. There will be room for the 
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DR. ANDREW FLEMING WEST 
(Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University) 


intending lawyer or doctor or minister or engineer 
or architect who can give a year or so to the 
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DISTINGUISHED GROUP AT THE DEDICATION EXERCISES 


(From left to right: 


Francis L. Patton, ex-president of Princeton University; William H. Taft, ex-President 


of the United States; M. Taylor Pyne, chairman of the Trustees’ Committee on the Graduate School; President 
Hibben; Dean West; and William C. Procter, of the Trustees’ Committee on the Graduate School) 
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liberal studies underlying his future calling. Men 
may be trained here for the diplomatic and civil 
service. Still others, we hope, may be trained as 
writers. Future authors, investigators and dis- 
coverers, the men who want to study economic, 
social, or governmental problems, the entire range 
of seekers in the pure sciences, the student of 
historic art, the philosophic thinker, the lover of 
literature, the explorer of history—such as these 
may find a’ welcome here. It is much to expect, 
but not too much to desire. 

The third element is the buildings, the material 
home wherein this community shall find the reali- 
zation of its desires. ‘The conditions of student 
life in Princeton are distinctive. ‘They are not 
urban or suburban or rustic, but rural. Here is 
the only large old college in a very small town. 
Its dominant tradition is well rooted and compara- 
tively pure. The Graduate College is the flower- 
ing of this root. Whatever may be true of other 
subjects, liberal studies at least take on new charm 
amid old associations, and find a natural home in 
the peace and sylvan beauty of rural life. In order 
to make the buildings attractive and beautiful the 
so-called collegiate Gothic was chosen—not “modi- 
fied” Gothic, nor hotel Cothic, but the exquisite 
perpendicular type, so lovely in the few remaining 
examples in English colleges. Why do students 
naturally love such buildings? I think it is be- 
cause, with the scenic setting, they look inviting, 
domestic, poetic, and seem in some way ancestral 
to universities. Quadrangles shadowing sunny 
lawns, towers and gateways opening into quiet 
retreats, ivy-grown walls looking on _ sheltered 
gardens, vistas through avenues of arching elms, 
walks that wind amid the groves of Academe— 
these are the places where the affections linger 
and where memories cling like the ivies them- 
selves, and these are the answers in architecture 
and scenic setting to the immemorial longings of 
academic generations back to the time when uni- 
versities first began to build their homes. 


The Graduate College is not the only new 
group of buildings at Princeton that delights 
the visitor who loves beauty in architecture 
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INTERIOR OF PROCTER HALL 


(The two line-drawings on this page, and the one on 
the first page of the article, are reproduced from a series 
by John P. Cuyler which illustrates a little volume en- 
titled *‘The Graduate College of Princeton,” written by 
the dean, Dr. Andrew F. West, and published by the 
Princeton University Press) 


and fitness in the appointments of our famous 
institutions of learning. The new quad- 
rangles built as dormitories for undergrad- 
uates are admirable examples of the archi- 
tect’s art as also they are well conceived 
from the standpoint of the educational life of 
Princeton. 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, co-discoverer with Darwin of the laws of natural 
selection, died last month at the ripe old age of ninety-one. Dr. Wallace was looked 
upon in Englai. as the last of the “giants,” belonging to that wonderful group of Eng- 
lish intellectuals that included Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Lyell, Tyndall—those 
daring investigators that revolutionized the thought of the world. He was the author 
of many books on evolutionary science. His last volume, “Social Environment and 
Moral Progress,” reviewed several months ago in these pages, was a vigorous indict- 
ment of the failings of civilization and a plea for genuine social progress. 














LI HUNG CHANG, STATESMAN. 
SOLDIER, SAGE 


“ON THE SHIP READY TO SAIL FOR NEw YORK.— 
Good-bye to you, Czar and Czarina, and to you, 
Russia; good-bye to you, Kaiser, Bismarck, and 
my friend Herr Krupp, of Essen; good-bye to 
happy and gracious La Belle France; good-bye 
to Victoria, the Queen, and the Grand Old Man. 

“T am going to Grant’s country.” 


"THis entry, dated some time in “the 

twelfth moon of one of the years of the 
peaceful Jade Emperor,” which, transferred 
to the language of the Western calendar, is 
the same as a day in September, 1896, marks, 
in the diary of Li Hung Chang, the departure 
of the Chinese statesman on his visit to the 
United States. 

The course of Far Eastern history has 
proven that Duke Li was one of the greatest 
men the Chinese race has produced in mod- 
ern times. Ex-Secretary of State John W. 


the profession of writing is so noble that I 
am honored to claim membership therein.” 

When one young reporter seemed amused 
at Li’s claim to be a newspaper man, the old 
Chinaman continued : 


I have written a great deal that has been pub- 
lished in our Chinese papers, and which the edi- 
tors didn’t dare refuse. They were decrees 
from the throne. 


Evidently, sagely comments the old man, 
“that was all this young fellow needed for 
his article that day.” 

He left me immediately, after offering me a 
cigar, and the next morning I read in one of the 
New York papers that “Li Hung Chang is a 
writer who uses an axe on any man who dares 
blue-pencil his stuff.” 

He complimented the American newspaper 
men, saying that, “while they have not treat- 





Foster, who is certainly 
qualified to speak with au- 
thority, writes an introduc- 
tion to the memoirs of Li 
Hung Chang, which have 
just appeared. Mr. Foster 
maintains that “in a combi- 
nation of qualities he was 
the most unique personality 
of the past century among 
all the nations of the 
world.” 

These memoirs, edited by 
William Francis Mannix, 
give a surpassingly frank 
and intimate account of dai- 
ly events set down by Li 
himself. They cover the 
activities of the shrewd, 
kindly old Oriental as vice- 
roy of the famous Empress 
Dowager and as an ambas- 
sador from China to the 
United States. 

Li was himself a man of 
letters. When he addressed 
the reporters who besieged 
him at New York, he said, 
“IT am a journalist myself. 
While,” he went-.on, “I 














have never published a 
journal, or acted as editor, 
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LI HUNG CHANG 


(With Lord Salisbury and Lord Curzon) 
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ed my visit in the severe manner of the Ger- 
mans, or in the half-patronizing attitude of 
the London and French journals, they have 
tried to get at the truth regarding China 
and the affairs of the Far East.” Li liked 
Philadelphia, which he proposed to rechristen 
“The Place of a* Million Smiles,” and 
Washington. New York, however, he frank- 
ly regarded as ““The worst city in the world 
—least suited to the life of Li Hung Chang, 
I mean,’”’—quaintly concluding with the re- 
mark: “Of course, they didn’t think of me 
when they were building it.” 

He speaks very appreciatively of President 
Cleveland and Mrs. Cleveland. The Amer- 
ican President, he says, “laughed till he cried 
when I told him that he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a secondary wife in each province, or 
perhaps more.” Li never tired of referring 
to General Grant and his regard for the 
soldier who “put down the rebellion of the 
Confederates as I had put down the long 
turmoil of the Taipings.”’ 

Jotting down “some facts” 
to Grant’s tomb, he said: 


after his visit 


I cannot shed tears as some people do. 
But my heart is full of bitter sadness and sweet 
memory when I stand beside the tomb of my glori- 
ous friend, General Grant. . . . I told the spirit 
of my departed and illustrious friend that I had 
come all the way from distant China to look upon 
his tomb as I had looked upon his face so many 
years ago. . . . He came to China covered with 
the honors and plaudits of the whole world, and 
we honored him still more. We honored him as 
no foreigner before or since has been honored in 
our country. . . I placed a booklet of prayers 
at his head in the tomb, and I asked his blessed 
spirit to think of me always and to give me wel- 
come to the Land of Sunshine and Golden Hours. 


Li’s visit to the United States was made 
on his return trip to China after he had acted 
as special representative of the Chinese throne 
at the coronation of Czar Nicholas of Rus- 
sia. He speaks appreciatively of the kindly, 
courteous treatment accorded him by the 
Czar, and becomes enthusiastic over the 
beauty of the Empress. Passing through 
Germany, he tells quaintly of his meeting 
with Herr Krupp, “the Emperor of Essen,” 
and Prince Bismarck (“eventually may he 
join his fathers in the Happy Vale of An- 
cestral Longevity’). Bismarck, it seems, 
made Li drink some beer—‘‘which I didn’t 
like at all.” 


We smoked our pipes together and enjoyed a 
long visit troubled only by those wretched in- 
terpreters who translated for us and by the serv- 
ants who insisted on bringing pipes and drinkables. 


France Li characterized as “oh land, most 
happy, beautiful, and gracious.” He was re- 
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ceived by President and Madame Faure and 
found them charming. Li had a touch of sea- 
sickness crossing the channel, but soon began 
to like England. ‘Then, at “Hawarden,” on 
the “eleventh day, in memory of the peace- 
ful Jade Emperor,” he met Gladstone. Eng- 
land’s Grand Old Man finally induced Li 
to join him in cutting down trees—“al- 
though” (the old Chinaman rather pa- 
thetically remarks), “I had quite outgrown 
this habit, and I nearly cut my foot off.” 
The frankness and vividness of his com- 
ments upon his terrible mistress, the Empress 
Dowager, are among the most notable fea- 
tures of the memoirs. He tells of her treat- 
ment of the unfortunate Emperor Kwang- 
su in a paragraph dated October 9, 1898: 
The wretched Kwang-su was made to kneel in 
the palace and acknowledge that he was nothing 
at all. Her Majesty was a veritable lioness at 
the ceremony of obeisance, and treated the young 
Emperor worse than she treated unruly eunuchs. 
She threatened Kwang-su with the loss of 

his life if he did not consent to live with the 
Empress Consort [the old Dowager’s niece and 
spy], and the Emperor said he would live with 
her and love her. What an outrage when per- 


- sonally I know that he hates the sight of her. 


Then, very pathetically, he tells about the 
young Emperor and his beautiful wife, Chen- 
Fei [because of her beauty of form and clear- 
ness of complexion known as “The Pearl’’], 
who begged that they might be permitted to 
live together. 

Chen-Fei, whom the poor young Emperor loved 
as any young man desires to love his true wife, 
made a plea for him to Her Majesty, but the 
latter ordered her to be carried from the room and 
cast into a lone barred chamber in one of the 
administration palaces. After two years of soli- 
tary confinement, Chen-Fei was killed by being 
thrown, by order of the Dowager Empress, into 
one of the wells of the Forbidden City just before 
the allied forces entered Peking in 1900. 


Writing in 1886, Li first mentions Yuan 
Shih-kai, now President of the Chinese 
Republic. He says: 

Yuan Shih-kai is one of the bravest of our men, 
and an excellent soldier. . . . Had he been pos- 
sessed of two or three army corps in the war with 
Japan, the story of that conflict, I believe, would 
have been very different. 


Li tells very frankly, almost pathetically, 
of his herculean and unavailing attempt to 
arouse the Chinese throne against the Box- 
ers. The book is interesting from cover to 
cover. It contains a number of the poetic 
efforts of old Li, and throughout is saturated 
with the exotic color of the East.’ 

Edited by William 

298 pp. $3. 





1Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. 
Francis Mannix. Houghton Mifflin. 














CHINA SUMMONS CONFUCIUS 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN 


Cuna is tossing restlessly in her age- 

long sleep, and shows signs of awaking. 
This situation appeals to the United States 
only indirectly; but most of the land-hungry 
European nations are waiting at her bedside, 
and are guessing as to her present pathologic 
condition and 


great and honored sage as the true leader of 
the new republic. Naturally, we would ex- 
pect him to be held most highly in honor by 
the old dethroned Manchu dynasty. “Young 
China,” however, realizes that the country 
greatly needs both a leader and a religion, 

and that these 





her outlook for 
future health 
and strength. 
Competent 
judges near at 
hand agree that 
if China were 
to produce, 
soon, some great 
leader,he would 
become the cen- 
ter of crystalli- 


zation for the 
saturated  solu- 
tion of loyal 


sentiment, 
which is latent 
in this mighty 
people. Lacking 
such a_ living 
leader, the Chi- 
nese may call 
upon Confucius, 
and unite the 
several diverse 
provinces under 
a potent bond of 
religious fervor. 
However the in- 








two needs could 
be met by a re- 
vival of the 


Confucian cult 
probably in a 
modernized 
form. ‘Twenty 
years ago the 
sage’s birthday 
was_ observed 
only _ slightly 
and_sporadical- 


ly, but this year 
there has been 
a widely spread 
and _ distinctly 
fervent expres- 
sion of public 
devotion to 
him. Decora- 
tions, proces- 
sions, and public 
meetings are re- 
ported from all 
the provinces. 
“Young China” 
is willing to 
concede much, if 
only it can gath- 
er in most of 








fluence of the 
great. ethical 
teacher may 
have waned dur- 
ing the past century, he has not become a 
negligible quantity, as the recent surprising 
observance of his birthday (September 27) 
fully attests. About a week before that date 
a circular letter was sent to all the govern- 
ors of provinces, setting forth the virtues of 
Confucius. The intention was that this 
statement should be presented to local magis- 
trates, and by them be brought before the 
plain people. Thus a way would be pre- 
pared for the subsequent elevation of the 
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CONFUCIUS 


(Reproduced from a photograph of the statue in a temple at 
Shantung. This is the generally accepted portrait of the sage) 


the factions, 
conserva- 
tive and radical, 
throughout this heterogeneous nation. At 
one celebration, not far from Canton, hymns 
in favor of Confucius were sung by four grad- 
uates of the Canton Christian College; and 
the words were set to the music of “Ye Banks 
and Braes of Bonnie Doon,” and to a fa- 
vorite Methodist melody. The effect of this 
vear’s observances is to suggest the conjecture 
that China’s awakening may have to be pri- 
marily religious, and secondarily political. 
What will result from this call to Confucius? 
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WILD DUCKS—MALLARDS, BLACK DUCK, WIDGEON, WOOD DUCK, FEEDING IN A SMALL 
POND ON A PRIVATE SHOOTING PRESERVE AND GAME SANCTUARY IN CONNECTICUT 


(The birds shown in this picture are absolutely wild birds that have had no assistance from artificial 
breeding or other encouragement than absolute sanctuary in one large marshy pond. 


A CHAMPION OF WILD LIFE 
BY GEORGE GLADDEN 


There are probably millions of people who do 
not realize that civilized (!) man is the most 
persistently wicked and wasteful of all the preda- 
tory animals. The lions, the tigers, the bears, the 
eagles and hawks, serpents and fish-eating fishes, 
all live by destroying life; but they kill only what 
they think they can consume. If something is by 
chance left over, it goes to satisfy the hunger of 
the humbler species of prey. . 

From the earliest historic times, it has been the 
way of savage man, red, black, brown, and yellow, 
to kill as wild animals do,—only what he can use 
or thinks he can use. . 

It has remained for the wolf, the sheep-killing 
dog, and civilized man to make records for wanton 
slaughter which put them in a class together, and 
quite apart from the other predatory animals.’ 


HESE sufficiently blunt expressions I 

quote as characteristic utterances of Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zodlogical Park, on the subject which 
is nearest to his heart, the needless and stupid 
slaughter of birds and animals for “sport” 
or for gain. They reveal the profound sin- 
cerity of his attitude, and at the same time 
represent the manner in which he addresses 
the public in support of the cause which, be- 
yond a doubt, he has done more to advance 
than any other single individual. 


A NATURALIST WHO CAN FIGHT 
Dr. Hornaday is not only a natural-born 
naturalist who takes ‘wild-life conservation 
1W. T. Hornaday, “Our Vanishing Wild Life,” pp. 
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very seriously; he is a natural-born fighter, 
as those who have opposed his conserva- 
tion causes have speedily found out. “The 
boldest policy is the best policy” has 
been his motto since he began to fight 
for the preservation of species in this coun- 
try, and it is a fact that as soon as he 
gets thoroughly indignant he begins to get 
results. 

This indignation does more than merely 
to arouse his natural combativeness; it in- 
creases his resourcefulness in presenting his 
case to the public, not only by language so 
strong and pointed that it is bound to chal- 
lenge attention, but by ‘the clever use of 
facts and statistics which come straight home 
to men’s business and bosoms. For, though 
he is entirely sincere in classing “civilized 
man” who wantonly destroys animals, with 
the blood-thirsty wolf and the sheep-killing 
dog, he knows full well that once the issue 
between brutally slaughtering animals and 
birds, and permitting them to live their 
lives unmolested, to beautify and make 
more interesting the forests and the fields, 
is fairly presented, the before-mentioned 
“civilized man” will immediately find him- 


self in the very small and very contempti- 
ble minority. 

Viewed from another angle, Dr. Horna- 
day’s position on this subject has a peculiarly 
eloquent significance. For many years a pro- 
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DR. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


fessional zodlogist and collector of large and 
small mammals for scientific purposes, he 
hunted successfully various species of big 
game which it is exceedingly dangerous to 
pursue or difficult to outwit. I strongly sus- 
pect that his chief reason for abandoning this 
vocation was his natural abhorrence for tak- 
ing life. At any rate, he long ago laid aside 
his rifle, and turned to the infinitely more 
congenial employment of collecting living 
animals, to be kept in all possible comfort in 
captivity, not alone for educational purposes, 
but as a means of creating intelligent hu- 
man sympathy for that great world which is 
made up of what we are pleased to call (per- 


haps a bit superciliously) the “brute crea- 
tion.” 

It was the pursuit of this vocation, I be- 
lieve, that first brought him fairly face to 
face with a situation which drew from him, 
a year ago, the following expression of gen- 
uine alarm: 

To-day, the thing that stares me in the face 
every waking hour, like a grisly specter with 
bloody fang and claw, is the extermination of 
species. To me, that is a horrible thing. It is 
wholesale murder, no less. It is a capital crime, 
and a black disgrace to the races of civilized 
mankind. I say “civilized mankind” because sav- 
ages don’t do it.’ 


1“Our Vanishing Wild Life,” p. 8. 











A WARNING TO THE 
NATION 

Such is the situa- 
tion as Dr. Hornaday 
sees it, and this is the 
cause of which, as I 
have already said, I 
believe he has proved 
himself to be the most 
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MY PROGRAM. 
Stop the sale of wild game. 


Promote laws to prevent unnaturalized aliens from owning or 
using rifles and shot-guns. 


Stop all spring and late-winter shooting. 


Stop all killing of insectivorous birds for food, and of all { 
birds for millinery purposes. 


Increase the number of game preserves. 











effective champion. 
This estimate of his 
actual efficiency in Oppose the use of 
this work is made ad- “pump” guns 
visedly, and, being 


against them. 
based solely on results ee 


actually accomplished, 


I think will not be are threatened 





Secure perpetual close seasons for all species of wild life that 











all extra deadly automatic, auto-loading and 4 
in hunting, and secure the passage of laws | if 


with extinction from our fauna. 








challenged by any 
candid person who is 
familiar with the 
facts of the case. As is generally known, 


in his wild-life protection work he represents 


the New York Zodlogical Society, whose 
second declared “object” is: “The preserva- 
tion of our native animals.” No other scien- 
tific body, so far as I know, ever declared 
for such an object as that, nor ever “made 
good” so thoroughly in that cause. With- 
out the Society’s support, so many great vic- 
tories could not have been won. 

Dr. Hornaday’s first definite warning to 
the general public of the alarming decrease 
of wild life in this country was contained 
in his report on “The Destruction of Our 
Birds and Mammals,” made to the New York 
Zoological Society in 1898. About 10,000 
copies of this document were distributed, and 
its contents were without doubt largely re- 
sponsible for the formation at about that time 
of several organizations devoted to wild-life 
protection. 

During the next decade the conditions 
described in that report grew steadily worse, 
with the result that, by 1910, the status of 
many forms of American wild life—and espe- 
cially certain species of birds—had become 
nothing short of desperate. 


HALTING THE SALE OF NATIVE WILD GAME 

The army of destruction had been steadily 
increasing in size, efficiency, and arrogance, 
so that, as Dr. Hornaday described the sit- 
uation, the wild life of North America was 
“being exterminated by law.” The active 
protectors were everywhere vastly outnum- 
bered by the active destroyers. The spring 
shooting of wild fowl (a particularly de- 
structive practice) was prevalent wherever 
the hunted birds were most plentiful. Armed 


DR. HORNADAY’'S PLATFORM 




























with the destructive modern automatic guns 
and “pump-guns,” the market-hunters were j 
making shambles of the waterfowl country i} 
in California, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
and other States. Millions of song-birds i 
were being shot annually for food in the 
South, by negroes and “poor whites.” In 
many States, e. g., New York, Mississippi, 
the Dakotas, and Massachusetts, the de- 
stroyers were making deliberate and deter- 
mined efforts to bring about the repeal of 
the best protective legislation. 

Goaded to desperation by this state of 
affairs, Dr. Hornaday conceived his first 
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camp, and do it at once. 
The Bayne bill was the 
first result.” . 

The proposal embodied 
in the Bayne bill was 
greeted by much wagging 
of heads, and many protes- 
tations that it was wildly 
impracticable, even from 
avowed friends of wild-life 
conservation. But Dr. 
Hornaday went right 
ahead, regardless of doubts, 
ridicule, and early lack of 
support. The bill was duly 
drafted, and fifty persons 
subscribed $5025 to be 
used by the campaign man- 
ager as he saw fit in creat- 
ing and enlisting public 
opinion in support of it. As 
the result of the skilful use 
of this fund in securing 
publicity, the kind of pub- 
lic opinion desired was not 
long in making itself heard. 
In due time the State 
League of Sportsmen, the 
Camp-Fire Club, the Au- 
dubon Society, the Boone 
and Crockett Club, and 
other organizations arrayed 
themselves solidly behind 
the bill, and worked hard 
for its success. .The upshot 
was the passage of the bill 
(in 1911) by both houses 


of the Legislature, with but 
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BEAUTIFUL AND CURIOUS BIRDS WANTONLY DESTROYED FOR 


THEIR FEATHERS 


(From_left to right, beginning at top: 


characteristic coup against an enemy grown 
bold to the point of insolence. This coup 
was the “Bayne bill,” designed to prohibit 
the sale of all native wild game in New 
York State. 

“The idea,” Dr. Hornaday tells me, “was 
born in a fit of anger at the market-gunners, 
game dealers, and milliners of New York 
who had organized to secure the repeal at 
Albany of the best bird protective laws on 
our statute books. I was informed that they 
were well organized, had plenty of money, 
and had three champions in the Senate and 
two in the Assembly. It made me so dis- 
gusted and angry that I determined then and 
there to carry the war right into their own 


; Kingfisher, Bird of Paradise, Vic- 
toria Crowned Pigeon, Common Tern, Superb Calliste, Cock of the Rock) 


a single dissenting vote! 
This episode of the Bayne 
bill was destined to make 
much history, and had far- 
reaching — significance. It 
marked the beginning of what soon developed 
into a series of strongly aggressive State 
movements for the better protection of Amer- 
ican wild life, by stopping the sale of game. 
What is even more satisfactory, that move- 
ment has since proceeded, not only with 
increasing momentum, but with increasing 
efficiency, and in the spirit of its originator. 


STOPPING THE GAME SLAUGHTER FOR THE 
NEW YORK MARKET 


It should be made clear in this connection 
that, the Bayne law: is by no means a meas- 
ure by which New York State alone is af- 
fected. This is true because to New York 
City (by far the largest game market in this 
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WILD GEESE (CANADA GEESE) ON A POND AT THE EAST HEAD GAME FARM, CAPE COD 


country) were being shipped annually vast 
quantities of migratory waterfowl of many 
kinds, the great majority of which were 
killed during the fall and spring months 
in the wintering resorts of these birds all 
along the Atlantic coast, and especially in 
their great rendezvous, Currituck Sound, on 
the coast of North Carolina. ‘To these re- 
sorts in the fall, come great flocks of water- 
fowl (representing no less than eleven spe- 
cies), which breed in the network of lakes, 
rivers, and marshes west and south of Hud- 
son Bay, while from the Labrador region 
come other, though smaller flocks, represent- 


ing about five species. In their semi-annual 
flights these waterfowl pass through sixteen 
States. 

Now, probably 75 per cent. of the enor- 
mous number of ducks slaughtered on Cur- 
rituck waters were shipped straight to New 
York City, where they were consigned to cold 
storage, to be used when they were needed by 
the metropolitan hotel and restaurant keepers. 
The passage of the Bayne bill entirely stopped 
all that slaughter for New York, put hun- 
dreds of market-hunters out of business, and 
to this extent—which is very considerable— 
afforded protection for no less than sixteen 

















YOUNG WILD DUCKS WITH BANTAM HEN FOSTER MOTHER 


(Skowing how wild duck petaaaie, | is ee at the East Head Game 
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March, 1912) but one 
man, Mr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, secretary of the 
National Association of 
Audubon Societies, appeared 
in behalf of the insectivor- 
ous non-game birds. In 
the following month, Sena- 
tor McLean, of Connecti- 
cut, introduced a bill which 
included these birds. No 
action was taken on any of 
these bills during that ses- 
sion; apparently their spon- 
sors were afraid that if 
voted upon they would 
surely be defeated. 
In September, 1912, 
. Dr. Hornaday began an 








BREEDING STOCK OF WILD FOWL AT EAST HEAD GAME FARM 


species of water-fowl partly belonging to six- 
teen States. For these reasons the Bayne 
law, though technically local legislation, is 
practically national in its scope and effect. 
In point of fact, responsible observers report 
that its enforcement has already greatly in- 
creased the number of waterfowl all along 
the Atlantic coast. 


PROTECTING MIGRATORY BIRDS BY 
LEGISLATION 


Dr. Hornaday played an important role in 
the enactment into law of that measure of 
supreme importance in the protection of 
bird-life in this country, known at first as the 
Weeks-McLean bill, or the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird bill. 

The legal principle of this measure—the 
right of the Federal Government to protect 
migratory birds, that is, birds which in their 
regular northward and southward migrations 
pass through or do not remain the entire year 
in any State—was first expressed in a bill 
drawn by the Hon. George Shiras, 3d, then 
a member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
This bill was introduced by him in the House 
in 1904, whence it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, where it died. It 
provided, however, for the protection of 
game birds only. Other bills based on the 
same limited idea suffered the same fate in 
1908 and 1909. 

In the first session of the last Congress, 
three bills of the same kind—that is, pro- 
viding for the protection of migratory game 
birds only—were introduced, and had two 
hearings before the committees concerned. At 
the most important of these hearings (in 


aggressive campaign in 
support of the McLean 
bill as a measure which should be the 
means of protecting the previously ignored 
insectivorous, -crop-preserving birds. He de- 
clared that as a game-bird measure the 
bill could not be passed, and Dr. Henry F. 
Osborn and Mr. Madison Grant, of the 
Zoological Society, heartily supported that 
view. At a dinner given by Dr. Hornaday 
at the Century Club on September 18, which 
was attended by two high officers of each 
of the six principal game-protective or- 
ganizations having headquarters in New 
York, it was unanimously agreed that the 
insectivorous, crop-protecting birds should be 
made the leading issue in the campaign for 
the McLean bill. That program was enthu- 
siastically carried out. Although the game- 

















Photographed by Herbert K. Job 
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birds were by no means ignored, the New 
York Zodlogical Society’s campaign made spe- 
cially powerful appeals to the press and the 
public generally, urging the economic impor- 
tance of the insectivorous birds, because of 
their incalculably valuable services as destroy- 
ers of insect pests. This point, the validity and 
importance of which was established by in- 
controvertible statistics and facts, made a 
much stronger appeal to the public than had 
all the previous arguments for the protec- 
tion of game-birds only. It enlisted the 
active support of more than twelve hundred 
newspapers and magazines, and many thou- 
sand individuals. 

The promise given by this measure for the 
better protection of game birds (most of 
which are migratory) won for it the warm 
approval of all conservative sportsmen, that 
is to say, all true sportsmen; and emphatic 
indorsements of the bill were sent to Wash- 
ington by such organizations as the well- 
known Camp-Fire and Boone and Crockett 
clubs, and the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association. The last-named or- 
ganization, under the direction of its presi- 
dent, Mr. John B. Burnham, was especially 
active in advocating the hearings on the orig- 
inal measure—that is, before it was amended 
»so as to include the non-game migratory birds 
—and carried on an energetic campaign in 
support of the bill in its final form. The 
emphasis which was being placed upon the 
importance of preserving the insectivorous 
non-game birds eniisted also the valuable 
support of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies (devoted to the protection of 
those birds exclusively), and Mr. Pearson 
caused the distribution of an immense amount 
of effective literature on the economic value 
of such birds. The National and State 
Granges, the Knights of Labor and other 
powerful organizations likewise gave valu- 
able assistance. 

The result was that the bill easily passed 
the Senate, and thereafter was made an 
amendment to the agricultural appropriation 
bill, in which form it was passed by the 
House on March 3, and was signed by Presi- 
dent Taft the following day. 

, I am entirely convinced that.this happy re- 
i sult was due chiefly to Dr. Hornaday’s clear- 
| headed comprehension of a somewhat com- 
plicated problem, and to his skill and per- 
sistence in presenting the correct solution of 
it. Acting under this measure, a committee 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey imme- 
diately proceeded to draw up a series of regu- 
lations for the protection by the Federal 
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CAN RUFFED GROUSE BE BRED? 


(This essentially wild and wary bird, -disappearing 
before civilization, was supposed by sportsmen to be en- 
tirely too sensitive to artificial surroundings for any 
breeding success. This remarkable photograph shows 
three-quarter grown ruffed grouse bred at the East 
Head Game farm and tamer than chickens) 


Government of all migratory birds within 
its jurisdiction. ‘These regulations (which 
became effective on October 1), although 
they are in some respects open to criticism, 
prescribe for about 600 of the 1200-odd spe- 
cies of birds of this country much more 
efficient protection than is provided by the 
present inadequate or contradictory State 
laws. 


PROTECTING BIRDS FROM THE MILLINERY 
TRADE 


An even more remarkable victory for the 
cause of wild-life conservation is that which 
was won last summer by the inclusion in 
Schedule N of the new tariff bill of what has 
been quite properly called the “Hornaday 
bill,” which now prohibits the importation 
into this country of all foreign wild birds’ 
plumage except for scientific or educational 
purposes,—or, in other words, excludes such 
plumage for use in millinery. As far as I 
am aware, the first serious proposal ever made 
in this country to protect the birds of the 
world from the feather trade was put forth 
by Dr. Hornaday in November, 1911, in his 
printed “Program,” and in the following 
words: “Stop all killing of insectivorous 


‘ 
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YOUNG REDHEAD DUCKS IN THEIR NEST 


(This photograph was taken in the wilds of Northern 
Canada by Herbert K. Job, who collected live speci- 
mens of these delicious ducks to start breeding experi- 
ments in New England) 


birds for food, and of all birds for millinery 
purposes.” 

The section of the tariff bill which has 
this purpose was written by Dr. Hornaday, 
acting for the New York Zodlogical Society, 
but in the very aggressive campaign in sup- 
port of it, particularly during June, July, 
and August, 1913, Dr. Hornaday and Mr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
worked in close codperation. The plumage 
importers and milliners opposed this measure 
in the Senate with the utmost stubbornness, 
and also with alarming success, right up to 
the very eleventh hour of their opportunity. 
Dr. Hornaday’s measure was passed by the 
House without change and without opposi- 
tion, but in the Senate, as the result of pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the ‘“Sub-com- 
mittee on Schedule N”’ of the Senate Finance 
Committee, it was almost completely emas- 
culated. 

Meanwhile Dr. Hornaday and Mr. Pear- 
son had flooded the country with detailed 
information and appeals for support; and 
in consequence of this all Senators were 
deluged by letters from constituents who 
demanded the passage of the measure. Prob- 
ably the most effective appeals in support 
of the measure were those which came from 
the women of the country, whom Dr. Horn- 
aday and Mr. Pearson reached directly 
through their various clubs and _ societies. 


The upshot of it all was that on Septem- 
ber 2, after a three-hours’ fight, the Senate 
Democratic caucus reversed the action of 
the Finance Committee, and restored to the 
bill the clause which the Zodlogical Society 
had submitted. 

The McLean bill, and the Hornaday bill, 
are, of course, designed solely for the protec- 
tion of birds, but Dr. Hornaday’s activities 
in the cause of wild-lite protection have by 
no means been confined to the conservation 
of avi-faunal life. By his direction, the 
Bayne bill was drawn to include clauses 
which provide for the prohibition of the sale 
of all native wild game of New York. At 
the same time, however, it provided for the 
breeding in captivity, under the supervision 
of the State, not only of certain game birds 
(notably several species of old-world pheas- 
ants), but of the American white-tailed deer, 
and the fallow deer and red deer of Europe. 
The author of the bill ruefully remarks: “It 
cost my fund over $100 to draft the game- 
breeding section of that bill, and the game- 
breeders never contributed a penny of it.” 


SAVING THE BISON FROM EXTERMINATION 


Of very great importance, also, were 
Dr. Hornaday’s efforts for the perpetuation 


of the American bison, the largest, most. 


impressive, and most characteristic of the 
hoofed animals of this continent, as the re- 
sult of which this animal has been saved 
from the ~complete extermination which 
threatened it. 

The first of these efforts (which well 
illustrated Dr. Hornaday’s capacity for 
striking when the iron is hot) resulted in 
the establishment of a fine national herd of 
bison in Oklahoma. The opportunity pre- 
sented itself when, in 1905, the Government 
decided to establish the Wichita Preserve. 
When this project was announced, Dr. 
Hornaday at once proposed the setting aside 
of a portion of the reservation as a perma- 
nent range for a herd of bison, to be pre- 
sented by the New York Zodlogical Society, 
and owned by the Government. The pro- 
posal was at once endorsed by the New York 
Zoological Society, accepted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and quickly ratified by Con- 
gress in the form of an appropriation for 
fences and buildings. ‘The final result was 
the selection for this purpose of twelve 
square miles of land well suited to the bison, 
the fencing of it, and the installation therein 
of a herd of fifteen vigorous animals pre- 
sented by the Zodlogical Society. ‘This herd 
has thrived and increased to forty-eight head, 
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and gives every promise of 
further and rapid growth. 
Again, in 1907, Dr. 
Hornaday, as president of 
the American Bison Soci- 
ety, proposed to that organ- 
ization and to Congress the 
“Montana National Bison 
~ Range and Herd.” This 
proposal was suggested by 
the announcement of the 
intended opening to settle- 
ment of the Flathead In- 
dian Reservation in North- 
ern Montana. Dr. Horna- 
day saw here a long-desired 
opportunity to establish an- 
other bison herd, and acted 
with characteristic prompt- 
ness. He raised by sub- 














scription a fund of $10,525, 
which was used in buying 
the nucleus herd of thirty- 
seven bison, to which were added six more, 
presented by various interested persons. The 
herd was installed in 1909 in an enclosed 
range of twenty-nine square miles. Already 
this herd has increased to ninety-seven head, 
and Dr. Hornaday predicts a further in- 
crease of fully ten-fold within the next fif- 
teen years, 


WESTERN GAME PRESERVES 


The Snow Creek Game Preserve, in 
Montana, came into existence in 1911 solely 
as the result of Dr. Hornaday’s initiative 
and efforts. ‘The region involved was first 
brought to public notice by him and Mr. 
L. A. Huffman, of Miles City, Montana, 
through their exploration of it in 1902; and 
Mr. Huffman and Mr. W. R. Felton were 
largely instrumental in securing the passage 
of the legislative act that created the pre- 
serve. ‘The tract includes about .ninety-six 
square miles of land in Dawson County, 
fronting for ten miles on the Missouri River. 
It contains much good game country, and 
it is hoped that, in spite of the opposition 
of a few sheep-owners, there will soon be 
added to it, along its southern boundary, a 
narrow strip of excellent grazing ground 
for buffalo and antelope. 

Late in 1906 -Dr. Hornaday and Mr. 
John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, Pa., began 
to urge the government of British Columbia 
to convert about 450 square miles of fine 
mountain territory into a provincial game 
preserve. After two years of labor their ef- 
forts were successful. In 1908, the govern- 


“APACHE,” A BUFFALO BULL OF THE HERD IN THE WICHITA 


PRESERVE 


ment created a splendid game preserve, com- 
prising about 500 square miles, extending 
trom the Elk and Bull Rivers northward to 
the White River country. In 1908 this 
tract was known to harbor about 1000 moun- 
tain goats, 200 sheep, a few elk and deer, 
and about fifty grizzly bears, and it is well 
known that this population has much in- 
creased during the past five years. 


CONSERVATION OF FUR SEALS 


After many years of anxious watching 
of the fearful damage done to the fur-seal 
industry of Alaska by the killing of female 
seals at sea, Dr. Hornaday instituted in Con- 
gress, with the very active and efficient sup- 
pore of the Camp-Fire Club of America, a 
movement (1) to abolish the leasing system 
under which the killing of the seals was 
being carried on, (2) to secure the enact- 
ment of international treaties prohibiting 
pelagic sealing, and (3) to provide a closed 
season of from five to ten years for the re- 
cuperation of the herds. All of these objects 
were accomplished in 1909, the closed sea- 
son being fixed at five years. Dr. Hornaday 
believes that the fur-seal industry was saved 
by these restrictions, and that without them 
it is reasonably certain that the seal herds 
would by this time have been virtually ex- 
terminated. 


DR. HORNADAY AS AUTHOR 


Any account of Dr. Hornaday’s achieve- 
ments for the cause of wild-life conservation 
which failed to emphasize the importance of 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A MOUNTAIN GOAT IN HIS NA- 
TIVE FASTNESSES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
(From “Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies’’) 


his recent remarkable book, “Our Vanishing 
Wild Life,” would indeed be incomplete. 
This highly valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject was designed espe- 
cially to influence American lawmakers, 
judges, educators, and the press, as well as 
the general public. It is by all odds the 
most comprehensive and convincing presenta- 
tion and discussion of the subject that has 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


ever been produced. A labor of love by 
its author, its great value to the cause was 
at once recognized by Mr. Madison Grant, 
who, as chairman of the executive committee 
of the New York Zodlogical Society, pro- 
posed that the Society should meet the en- 
tire expense of publishing and distributing 
13,000 copies of the book, in accordance with 
its author’s plans. Mr. Grant raised by a 
board-of-manager’s subscription about $10;- 
500 for this undertaking, and the book was 
sent at once (that is, during January and 
February of this year) to each member of 
every State Legislature then in session, to 
ali of the members of Congress, and to sev- 
eral hundred other persons in positions to 
assist the cause. There are not lacking evi- 
dences that the book has exerted, and will 
continue to exert, a powerful influence for 
the better protection of the remnant of the 
once abundant supply of wild life on this 
continent. From this book (p. 264) I quote 
the following significant and characteristic 
expression as to “credit” for work done in 
such a cause: 


Do not count upon receiving any credit for what 
you do in the cause of game protection, outside 
the narrow circle of your own family and your 
nearest friends. This is a busy world; and the 
human mind flits like a restless bird from one 
subject to another. ‘The men who win campaigns 
are forgotten by the general public in a few hours! 
. The most valuable reward of a man who 
fights in a great cause, and helps to win victories, 
is the profound satisfaction that comes to every 
good citizen who bravely does his whole duty, 
and leaves the world better than he found it, with- 
out the slightest thought of gallery applause. 

















THE DISAPPEARING WOOD DUCK 


(A small flock of them, the most beautiful of the 
or summer duck, is one of the disappearing species. 





Most States have prohibited shooting them until 1918) 


duck species, followed by a mallard. The wood duck, 
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THE STAFF OF NEW YORK’S BUREAU OF FIRE PREVENTION 


FIRE-PROOFING A CITY 


BY JOSEPH JOHNSON 


(Fire Commissioner, 


NTIL recently the talent and ingenuity 

of fire engineers were expended almost 
entirely upon putting out fires. Some effort 
is now being made towards preventing them. 
The “ounce of prevention’’ is beginning to 
supersede the “pound of cure.” 

For many years the annual fire loss in the 
United States has ranged between $200,000,- 
000 and $250,000,000. The ‘ounce of pre- 
vention” is helping now to cut down that 
loss. Last year we reduced our fire loss in 
New York City nearly $3,500,000, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

There were 2067 fewer fires in New 
York during the first three-quarters of the 
present year than during the first nine months 
of 1912. The fire loss between January 1 
and September 30, 1913, was about $2,300,- 
000 less than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Those figures show what fire 
prevention is accomplishing for us. They 
show that the work of “fire-proofing” New 
York has started well. 


New York City) 


I do not wish to annoy the reader with 
statistics. I dislike them as much as anyone. 
But, in order to picture the situation that 
confronted our Fire Department when we 
tackled the fire-prevention problem, let me say 
that during the last ten years the annual 
number of fires climbed from 10,046 in 
1903 to 15,633 in 1912; the annual fire loss 
jumped from $7,082,839 to $9,069,580, and 
the annual death roll of those who perished 
kept mounting steadily. 

During those ten years the fighting branch 
of our Fire Department had been growing 
in size. Its numerical strength had been in- 
creased by about 1550 men. Its apparatus 
had been augmented. The cost of maintain- 
ing the department had grown, year by year. 
Yet the number of fires and the annual fire 
loss during that period kept on increasing. 
There was a year or two when the number 
of fires and the fire loss sagged down, but on 
the whole the situation was alarming. Some- 


thing had to be done. 
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There was some desultory talk of fire 
prevention. It was a new idea, however, 
and, like most new ideas, needed funds to 
carry it out. So the talk led nowhere for 
a while. It required the Triangle Waist 
Company fire in 1911 to fully arouse the 
officials of the Fire Department, the public, 
and the legislators to the necessity for some 
radical remedy for a condition which per- 
mitted such a disaster to occur in New York. 


fire panic, not only in factory buildings but 
in all other buildings as well, except tene- 
ments. Supervision over the latter was al- 
lowed to remain with the ‘Tenement House 
Department. Legislation to that effect was 
embodied in a Fire Prevention Law, which 
went into effect in October, 1911. 

That was all very well, as far as it went. 
But it did not go far enough. I do not be- 
lieve that tenements should have been ex- 


-empted from the jurisdiction of the Fire 


THE FACTORY PERIL IN NEW YORK 


As the result of that fire, at 23 Washing- 
ton Place, 147 persons, most of them young 
women, perished. “The Asch Building, on 
the top floors of which the Triangle Waist 
Company had its factory, was typical of 
many modern so-called ‘“‘fire-proof” loft 
buildings which have been erected in New 
York during recent years—tall brick-and- 
stone structures occupied as factories. Some 
of them are fire-proof in the sense that they 
cannot burn down. ‘Their contents, how- 
ever, are not fire-proof. Nor are they panic- 
proof. As a matter of fact, the Asch Build- 
ing did not burn down. The blaze was con- 
fined to the three upper floors, the eighth, 
ninth and tenth. Yet the toll of death from 
that fire was very large. 

When the several investigations follow- 
ing the Asch Building disaster were finished, 
the situation crystallized itself into this: Bet- 
ter results in the supervision of factory build- 
ings could be obtained by centralizing the 
responsibility for precautions against fire and 
against death by fire. Up to that time this 
responsibility had been divided between the 
State Labor Department, the Building Bu- 
reau of the city, and the Fire Department. 
Each was inclined to shift the blame for the 
Triangle Waist Company fire. 


NEW WORK FOR THE FIRE DEPARTMENT— 
PREVENTION 


The Fire Commissioner was agreed upon 
as the logical official to hold responsible in 
future for conditions which might allow a 
repetition of the Asch Building horror. But 
before he could be held accountable he must 
be given adequate tools with which to work. 
The fighting branch of the Fire Department 
had its hands full putting out fires. A fire 
prevention branch of the department had to 
be provided. 

It was the business of the legislature to 
make such provision. And, while the legis- 
lators were about it, they decided to central- 
ize in the Fire Commissioner the entire su- 
pervision as to precautions against fire and 


Commissioner. We have to fight fires in the 
tenements just as well as in the factories, 
the stores, and the theaters. ‘There is no 
distinction drawn as to fighting fires. But in 
preventing fires there is a distinction. We 
must keep our hands off the tenements. 
There are some 103,000 of these structures 
in New York City. In addition to the con- 
gested homes of the poor, they include thou- 
sands of high-class apartments which house 
a large percentage of our citizens. They are 
all tenements under the classification of the 
law. 

The new legislation, centralizing in the 
Fire Commissioner supervision over all build- 
ings other than tenements, called upon me to 
organize in the Fire Department a Bureau of 
Fire Prevention. It provided that the de- 
partment be divided, in fact, into two parts— 
one a Bureau of Fire Prevention, the other a 
Bureau of Fire Extinguishment. 

An appropriation of $200,000 was made 
for the employment of a fire-prevention force. 
This enabled the employment of 123 clerks, 
stenographers, inspectors, and executive offi- 
cers for the Fire Prevention Bureau. It 
was not until March of 1912 that the em- 
ployment of this staff was made possible. 

In the meantime I had formed a tem- 
porary organization by grouping our fire mar- 
shals, inspectors of combustibles, and detailed 
firemen who were familiar with fire ap- 
pliances. Later on, when the regular fire- 
prevention staff was employed I retained the 
original organization in the form of divisions 
in the Bureau of Fire Prevention. 

Before taking up the method by which 
the first ounce of fire prevention was ad- 
ministered, it may be well to outline the scope 
of the fire-prevention law. 

The new legislation charged the Fire Com- 
missioner with the enforcement of all laws 
and ordinances relating to the prevention of 
fires, the storage, sale, and transportation or 
use of combustibles, chemicals, and explo- 
sives, the installation and maintenance of 
fire-alarm systems and __fire-extinguishing 
equipments, the means of exit in buildings, 
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FLOOR OF THE ASCH BUILDING, WHERE THE TRIANGLE WAIST COMPANY FACTORY FIRE OCCURRED 


(Showing the sprinkler-pipes system installed after the fire) 


the investigation of the cause and origin of 
fires, and the suppression of arson. 

The law also empowered the Fire Com- 
missioner to .cause any building, except tene- 
ments, to be vacated or condemned and re- 
moved in the event of its owner refusing 
to comply with the Fire Commissioner’s or- 
der to safeguard it against fire peril. This 
drastic provision filled a long-felt need. Al- 
though the Commissioner of Health has op- 
erated for many years under a law giving him 
the power to close up a building which was 
found to be dangerous to the public health, 
the Fire Commissioner’s hands were tied. 

Prior to the passage of the Fire Prevention 
law, the Fire Department, as the result of 
periodical inspections by the uniformed force, 
had been serving remedial orders on the own- 
ers of dangerous buildings. Failure to comply 
with these orders was punishable only by a 
small fine. When the owner of a building 
was ordered to install a standpipe and 
sprinkler system he was inclined to resist the 
order, unless it was shown that compliance 
would reduce his insurance rates to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the cost of the in- 
stallation. In the event of his resistance 
the usual fine was $50. 

The new law gave me a club to wield over 
the heads of property owners or tenants who 
were inclined to evade our orders for safe- 
guarding human life. I have in no instance 
been obliged to use the club; but I have it 
ready just the same. 


CLASSIFYING BUILDINGS ACCORDING TO 
HAZARD 


With the handful of inspectors allowed 
me by the Board of Estimate, we set about 
to administer the first dose of prevention. Of 
course, it would have been a physical im- 
possibility to inspect the great number of 
buildings which came within the jurisdiction 
of the new bureau. Such an inspection un- 


der a block system would have required sev- 
eral years. We did the next best thing, 
however. We adopted a classification system. 

My plan was to take the places of greatest 
hazard first. Factories are dangérous, even 
under the best conditions, for in factories 
there constantly lurks the panic peril.t___I sent 
my men out to inspect the sweat-shops and 
the loft buildings where garments of flimsy 
material are made. Rubbish and trade waste 
were ordered removed. Metal receptacles 
for scraps of clothing and other waste were 
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FIRE PREVENTION INSPECTOR MEASURING 
ESCAPE TO SEE IF LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 
BEEN MET 





1 On October 1 there became effective an amendment to the 
New York State labor? laws, which created an Industrial Board 
in the State Labor Department, and reposed in this Industrial 
Board responsibility for the fire and panic peril in factories. 
Supervision over means of egress from factory buildings—stair- 
ways, fire escapes, locked doors—was taken from the Fire Com- 
missioner. To that extent at least the object of the earlier fire- 
prevention legislation was defeated. 
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TESTING LABORATORY OF THE NEW YORK FIRE-PREVENTION BUREAU 


ordered installed. And they were installed, 
quickly, too, for there was the club which 
allowed me to close up the place were the 
orders disobeyed. 

Next we tackled the moving-picture houses 
—825 of them—and the dance halls, some 
850 in number. I caused an individual in- 
spection and report on each of these. It is a 
panicky crowd which patronizes the moving- 
picture houses of our city—mothers and chil- 
dren in the predominance—many of them of 
foreign birth. 

Wherever my men found conditions which 
could be improved, from the standpoint of 
fire prevention, corrective orders were 
served. I caused an inspection of every pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schoo! in the city 
and issued an individual corrective order 
against each. Every department store was 
inspected. In many of: the latter we found 
fire prevention badly needed. ‘The fire- 
proofing of stairways and elevator shafts, ad- 
ditional exits, rearrangement of stock in sev- 
eral instances, and many other safeguards 
against fire and the loss of life by fire were 
ordered by my men. 

Our first concern in setting about to fire- 
proof the city was the safeguarding of life. 
Safeguarding property was a secondary con- 
sideration. 


THE SMOKING EVIL 


Experience had shown that many of our 
fires were caused by careless smokers. In 


fact, carelessness in handling cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and matches was responsible for more 


than 3000 of our fires in 1911. 


It was high 


time that something be done to curb such 
preventable fires. I found that under our 
penal law a person who jeopardized the lives 
of others could be held guilty of committing 
a public nuisance. This same law construed 
a public nuisance as a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment. Here was an- 
other handy club lying idle. 

Certainly the smoking of a cigar, cigarette, 
or pipe in a factory was jeopardizing the lives 
of the factory workers. I consulted the Cor- 
poration Counsel and learned that my sur- 
mise was correct. I lost no time in getting 
after the smokers. ‘There was an outcry at 
this. Personal liberty was being curtailed, 
some said. I could not see the logic of an 
argument against preventing smoking in any 
place where human lives were endangered. 
I enjoy smoking as well as anyone, but were 
I a factory worker I would confine my in- 
dulgence to the lunch hour or the time spent 
at home. The Triangle Waist Company fire 
was caused by a careless smoker. 

At any rate we “went after” the factory 
smokers, hammer and tongs. Soon we pla- 
carded the factories and stores with signs 
which read: “Smoking prohibited in these 
premises under penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment, or both.” A hundred thousand of 
these were tacked on workroom walls. I 
appointed a woman inspector to seek out the 
violators of this order. Several hundred vio- 


lators have been haled into court and fined. 
The magistracy of the city has given us 
splendid support. 
tory smokers have gone to jail. 
kers’ fires” are on the wane. 


In several instances fac- 
The “smo- 
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ELECTRICAL INSPECTORS TESTING ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


The educational side of fire-prevention 
work was not overlooked. The average citi- 
zen regards fire as an enemy, next in impor- 
tance perhaps to disease. ‘There is another 
element of the community with whom this 
is not true, but I will come to that later on. 
I am dealing now with the predominating 
element—the law-abiding citizens who are 
willing and anxious to do anything in reason 
to avoid fire. Suggestions as to the best 
methods of avoiding fire are welcomed by this 
class. In placing these suggestions before 
the public, the newspapers of New York per- 
formed a valuable service to the community. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


In connection with the educational cam- 
paign I had some 50,000 placards, containing 
“Fire Don’ts,” distributed where they would 
do most good. Some of these fire-prevention 
“don’ts” read as follows: 


Don’t block the fire-escapes; you may need them 
yourself to-night. 

Don’t leave everything to the landlord; inspect 
your own house from cellar to garret and 
locate all exits. 

Don’t throw cigars or cigarettes out of windows. 
They drop on awnings and set them afire. 

Don’t allow children to play with matches. 

Don’t use matches or candles in dark closets or 
cellars. 

Don’t keep matches except in a tin box with cover 
attached. 

Don’t toss away a match unless completely ex- 
tinguished, and then toss it into a metal 
or porcelain receptacle. 

Don’t fill lamps or oil-stoves while lighted. 

Don’t use kerosene oil in lighting fires. 





Don’t use naphtha or gasolene for cleaning pur- 
poses where there are open lights or fires. 

Don’t put hot ashes on a dumb-waiter. 

Don’t accumulate old beds and bedding or other 
trash in cellars. 

Don’t allow delivery boys to tie back the dumb- 
waiter door in cellar; by this means fires 
have spread throughout buildings. 

Don’t neglect to have the chimney flue cleaned 
once a year. You are responsible, not your 
landlord. 

I frequently see these placards in service 
still. They have become part of the house- 
hold furniture. 

Our educational campaign did not stop 
with the business men and the housewives. 
We sought out the children. We have been 
teaching children in the public schools that 
they must not regard fire as a plaything. 
Now and then I get a letter from a school- 
boy telling me that he and his playmates 
have organized juvenile _fire-prevention 
squads and asking what they can do to spread 
the fire-prevention propaganda. I invariably 
encourage such youthful enthusiasts. All 
these things are contributory factors in fire- 
proofing a city. 

We have abolished fireworks in New York 
on the Fourth of July. Prior to the time 
when we forbade the use of fireworks the 
Fourth brought us from three to four times 
the normal number of fires. It also brought 
accidents a hundredfold above the average. 
We were accused at first of being unpa- 
triotic. But now the community has come 
to look upon a “safe and sane” Fourth of 
July as an improvement over the noisy one 
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of the past. ‘Those who symbolize fireworks 
as the Fourth simply go into the country 
and shoot off rockets and giant crackers to 
their hearts’ content. The danger of fire 
‘and accident is not nearly so great there 
as in the crowded city. 


INSPECTIONS AND CORRECTIVE ORDERS 


But to return to our inspection work. Dur- 
ing our first year of fire prevention in New 
York my men made 132,601 inspections. 
This represents a large volume of work. 
Our inspectors were enthusiastic and inde- 
fatigable. They caught the true fire-preven- 
tion spirit and worked early and late. In 
the evenings they made out their reports 
on buildings visited during the day. I have 
never seen such untiring devotion to duty 
by a body of public servants. And at that 
they were only temporary employees, to be 
succeeded later on by _ civil-service ap- 
pointees. 

About 18,500 corrective orders were served 
during the year, each calling for the remedy 
of conditions which my men found to be 
incompatible with safety. The most im- 
portant kinds of orders served were for the 
installation of standpipes and sprinklers, the 
construction of fire-escapes, additional stair- 
ways, the fire-proofing of stairways and ele- 
vator shafts, the prohibition of smoking in 
factories, and the removal of rubbish and 
trade waste. And, as I said before, in no 
instance was I obliged to use that club the 
Fire Prevention Law had given me. We 
were dealing with the honest, law-abiding 
element of the community. 


THE ARSON “INDUSTRY” IN NEW YORK 


I am coming now to the other element— 
an element which looks upon fire as a friend 
rather than a foe, one which deliberately sets 
fire to property for the purpose of defrauding 
insurance companies. ‘This criminal element 
until very recently constituted the largest 
single factor in our great fire waste. Twenty- 
five per cent. of our fires in New York were 
of incendiary origin when we began to ap- 
ply the ounce of prevention. ‘That is a 
conservative estimate. 

Just think of that! One-fourth of our 
fire loss caused by arson! When I first 
made that statement, more than a year ago, 
I had difficulty in convincing the public and 
the press of its truth. It was regarded as 
the error of a zealot. But I knew whereof 
I spoke, as subsequent events have demon- 
strated. 

Men of long experience in the Fire De- 
partment assured me that arson for profit 
was a growing industry. ‘The Fire Marshal 
in Brooklyn, an expert in the investigation 
of fires and their causes, assured me that, in 
his opinion, 40 per cent. of our fire loss was 
the result of incendiarism for profit. The 
Fire Marshal in Manhattan was more con- 
servative. But he was not willing to place 
2 lower estimate than 25 per cent., nor would 
the veterans of the fire-fighting force go 
lower in their estimate than 25 per cent. 


ITS RELATION TO INSURANCE 


My view of the matter was that such fires, 
to a large extent, were caused by the system 
of blind, loose, and large issuance of fire 
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FIRE-PROOFING A CITY 


insurance, without regard to the character of 
the assured, indeed without pre-inspection of 
his property and investigation of him. Life 
insurance was issued on a different basis. A 
man with a bad physical record could not 
obtain life insurance. But the man with a 
bad business record could obtain fire insur- 
ance—all he wanted, within reason. He 
could even get it over the telephone. Here 
was an alarming state of affairs for one seek- 
ing to cut down the fire loss of the city. 

I set my forces at work to investigate 
thoroughly the matter of arson and its rela- 
tion to fire insurance. For a whole year 
they pursued this pioneer work. In order 
to. ascertain if it were actually true that 
reputable fire-insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New York would issue policies to 
unknown applicants without previous investi- 
gation, my men in December, 1911, began 
taking out insurance on household effects 
located in apartments rented from time to 
time in various parts of the city. 


WORTHLESS PROPERTY INSURED BY REPU- 
TABLE COMPANIES 


Our first “plant” was a four-room flat in 
a tenement building at 239 East 101st Street, 
the very heart of our so-called “‘firebug zone.” 
This flat was “furnished” with the following 
articles, purchased for the purpose by the 
Fire Department: 
Two wooden chairs, at 81 cents each.... $1.62 
One small gas heating stove with tube.... 1.25 


Three sash curtains, at 16 cents each...... 48 
OO CUABIOE Saisie: vic octane dasha cel carcaeaielecis .09 


*EOtal + Male oii ca ndwrceecesicices $3 .44 


Upon these articles the Fire Department 
obtained fire insurance to the extent of 

















THE INSURANCE COMPANIES ISSUED $60,500 WoRTH 

OF ASSURANCE ON THESE TWO CHAIRS, ONE CUS- 

PIDOR, AND A GAS-STOVE, WHICH COST THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT $3.44 

















A TYPICAL FIRE BREEDER 


$60,500. We even obtained some insurar.ce 
at an address where there were no household 
effects at all. Altogether we obtained fire 
insurance amounting to $127,500 on articles 
costing $3.96. This insurance was in the 
form of 135 policies. Practically every com- 
pany which is a member of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters issued insurance 
policies to my men. 

An inspection would have shown them that 
the property they were insuring was worth- 
less. But no such inspection was made. 
Scarcely without exception, the companies did 
not consider it worth while to see what 
manner of household effects they were issu- 
ing insurance upon. ‘They accepted the busi- 
ness without question. 


INSURANCE METHODS ENCOURAGE ARSON 


With such an object-lesson in our pos- 
session I had no hesitancy in openly accusing 
the fire-insurance companies of operating 
under a system which encouraged arson for 
profit. Ina report to the late Mayor Gaynor 
on the subject I charged that the indiscrimi- 
nate issuance of fire insurance to individuals 
and business firms without previous inquiry as 
to character or inspection as to risk was one 
of the principal causes of incendiarism in 
our city. 

Some of the insurance men agreed with 
me. But in the main, the insurance company 
officials resented my criticism. They offered 











as a defense that no losses were paid by 
the companies- until the assured had sub- 
mitted a satisfactory “proof of loss.” 

Such a defense would not hold water. It 
is not difficult for a crook to procure fraudu- 
lent bills of lading and fraudulent receipts 
purporting to prove that certain goods were 
in his establishment when a fire occurred. 
As to the physical evidence of stock or house- 
hold effects, that is usually destroyed. The 
professional incendiary takes good care that 
his fire is made properly and that the con- 
tents of the place he seeks to destroy are 
really destroyed. Of course, the man who 
profits by’ arson is a crook. It is only logical 
that he would provide himself with satis- 
factory “proof of loss.” 

We opened an arson exhibit during the 
month of January, 1912. The 135 policies, 
together with the collection of household 
junk which had cost us $3.96, were placed on 
view in a large hall, hired for the purpose 
in the downtown section of Manhattan. Our 
exhibit was visited by about 200,000 persons 
during the four weeks it remained open. 
Later on the exhibit was carried to Albany 
and shown in the State Capitol as an object- 
lesson to the legislators through whom we 
sought relief, in the form of -new legislation, 
for the evil we had uncovered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF INSURANCE LAW 


Our idea was that the laws should be 
amended to compel written application for 
fire insurance on the part of the insured, and 
that, further, such a written application 
should stand in the nature of an oath, vio- 
lation of which should constitute a mis- 
demeanor. We also believed that the best 
interests of fire prevention would be served 
by obliging the broker or agent of a fire- 
insurance company personally to inspect a 
risk, and that insurance should be issued by 
a company only upon recommendation by 
the broker or agent, following such inspec- 
tion. 

These measures were incorporated in a 
bill which was carefully drawn after consul- 
tation with the presidents of those few fire- 
insurance companies which conducted their 
business on the inspection basis. All harass- 
ment of the merchant was taken out of our 
bill by exempting from its provisions all mer- 
chandise in course of transit. This measure 


was backed by the leading commercial bodies 
of New York. 
an almost unanimous vote. 
the bill was defeated. 
The insurance companies had instructed 


It passed the Assembly by 
But in the Senate 
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their country agents to deluge the Senators 
with letters from their constituents, protest- 
ing against the measure. These protests were 
based upon false statements concerning the 
impracticability and expense of inspection. 
But they effectively blocked our bill. We 
tried to console ourselves with the thought 
that we had made a good start anyhow. And 
the fight had just begun. 

Later on the Legislature passed a bill re- 
quiring that all fire-insurance brokers and 
agents be licensed by the State and placed 
under the general supervision of the State 
Insurance Department. Prior to this en- 
actment they were controlled only by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters. That helped 
a little. But, like the Fire Prevention Law, 
it did not go far enough. 

I am informed that the fire-insurance com- 
panies are exercising somewhat more care 
now in issuing policies. The moral effect 
of our crusade may have accomplished some 
missionary work with the companies after all. 
We are not done with them yet, however. 

My exposure of fire-insurance methods was 
followed up with a vigorous campaign 
against “firebugs.” At the psychological mo- 
ment, while the eyes of the public and the 
press were wide open, our Fire Marshals 
began to round up large numbers of pro- 
fessional fire-makers, along with several 
crooked adjusters and brokers; who have since 
journeyed to Sing Sing, where they are serv- 
ing long prison terms. 

The surest proof that our arson crusade 
and the first dose of fire prevention have 
accomplished good results is the remarkable 
reduction in the number of fires and the fire 
loss in New York this year. In a growing 
city fires do not decrease without some pretty 
good reason. I think the reason is patent 
to anyone. 

I have been asked why, if we have saved 
the insurance companies from the payment 
of such large losses, they are not with us in 
the crusade to eliminate the “crooked” ele- 
ment which seeks insurance. My only answer 
is that insurance companies, which operate 
practically as a trust through their Board 
of Underwriters, have found it more profit- 
able to conduct their business on a large and 
loose scale, instead of on a small and tight 
one. They have found that profits are 
greater by putting the premium of the in- 
cendiary into a general pool with the pre- 
mium of the honest insurer, and, like the 
bookmaker at the race-tracks, taking all bets, 
but making the. odds so great in their favor 
that they cannot lose. 














Of course it is unfair to the honest insurer. 
He is carrying the burden of the dishonest 
insurer. But the insurance companies earn 
large dividends for their stockholders under 
the old bookmaking system, and they are 
loath to change. 

Fire-insurance companies take $300,- 
000,000 annually from the pockets of in- 
surers in this country. I do not believe they 
can long maintain their humiliating place in 
the front rank of unnecessary fire waste. I 
believe the time will come when the gigantic 
fire-insurance trust must shrink its business 
down in consonance with public welfare. 

During our investigation of the subject of 
arson and its relation to fire insurance, we 
sent a representative abroad to study con- 
ditions in England, Germany, and France. 
In those countries the fire loss, per capita, 
is just one-tenth of our own per capita loss 
in the United States. Moreover, the fire- 
insurance premiums are only one-tenth. The 
fire-insurance companies attempt to account 
for this discrepancy by the more safe and 
conservative building construction abroad. 

It is true that our. fire hazard is greater 
than the fire hazard in Western Europe. 
But it is not nine times greater. Nearly all 
of our loft buildings in New York and most 
of our residential structures are required to 
be more or less fire-proof. Yet as many 
fires occur in these fire-proof buildings as 
take place in our wooden shacks. 

Our investigator abroad discovered that 
some of the foreign fire-insurance companies 
which conduct without pre-inspection a tre- 
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mendous business in the United States, pur- 
sue an entirely different method at home. 
In their own country they seek to learn every 
ascertainable fact about the applicant for 
fire insurance. They must know who the 
man is, what his business is, what is his line 
of credit, what is the character of the struc- 
ture he occupies, what inflammable materials 
he carries, how many fires he has had, and 
why. In fact, they figuratively apply the 
X-ray to his past, present, and future. If 
he stands the test they issue insurance to 
the value of his property—no more. Such 
is the system in England and Germany. Yet 
these same companies, so careful at home, 
have adopted the American _fire-insurance 
methods in doing business here. 

The reason for this, of course, lies in 
the dissimilarity of the insurance laws here 
and abroad. In England, France, and Ger- 
many they administered the ounce of preven- 
tion years ago. They framed their insurance 
laws so that the dishonest insurance-seeker 
could not call up a broker on the telephone 
and have a policy handed him by the post- 
man in the morning. 

Well, our fight against the method of con- 
ducting fire-insurance business here is only 
in its infancy. Much of our work still lies 
ahead. 

The job of fire-proofing New York is a 
big one. But some of the milestones have 
been passed. Our fires are on the wane and 
our fire loss is dropping as it never dropped 
before. Our ounce of prevention has shown 
that it is worth a pound of cure. 
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HON. JOHN LANGBOURNE WILLIAMS, OF RICHMOND, VA. 


AN HONORED CITIZEN OF VIRGINIA 


THE Hon. John Langbourne Williams, 

of Richmond, Va., is one of those vet- 
eran citizens of marked personality and con- 
sistent career whose lives and records consti- 
tute a distinct asset of whatsoever community 
they- may have been identified with. Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, Charleston,— 
all of our older and more stable communities 
have had such citizens, honored by everybody 
and full of sustained vitality and _ inter- 
est in affairs through well-prolonged lives. 
Mr. Williams was born in Richmond, Va., 
July 13, 1831, and is therefore now in his 
eighty-third year. After graduation from 
the University of Virginia, with the degree 
of Master of Arts, in 1851, he began active 
life as a teacher, then practised law, and 
in 1858 became .a member of a prominent 
firm of bankers in his native city of Rich- 
mond. It was this banking firm that acted 
as the fiscal agent of the Confederate govern- 
ment and provided the sinews of war 
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through flotations of the various Confed- 
erate bond issues. Through this period Mr. 
Williams’ responsibilities were heavy, and his 
experiences of corresponding interest and 
value. His relationship to the Confederate 
government brought him into intimate ac- 
quaintance with the President, Mr. Davis; 
with General Lee, and many other civil and 
military leaders. His subsequent career was 
that of a banker, a railroad financier, and a 
leader in the economic reconstruction of the 
South. Along with business activities, Mr. 
Williams has throughout life been an ardent 
reader and student, a constant writer for the 
press along the line of his philosophical and 
religious views, a distinguished layman in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and a phil- 
anthropist active in many charitable and edu- 
cational causes. 

As Mr. Williams has advanced in years he 
has felt with ever-increasing strength of con- 
viction the need of faith in the large and 
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eternal purpose that governs the destiny of 
men and worlds. In a recent letter he de- 
clared: ‘Without our holy religion, life is 
not worth living. ‘The bases of our civiliza- 
tion are the Old Testament, with the great 
seal of the Ten Commandments, and the 
New, with the great seal of the Lord’s Pray- 
er. Our Savior, in His divine manhood, the 
desire of all nations, and the deep craving 
of humanity, is the only solution of the 
terrific and overwhelming problems of life.” 

Mr. Williams has been happy in being sur- 
rounded by children and grandchildren; and 
a very noteworthy photograph recently to be 
seen in the office of his son, the Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, is that of a great group 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, with 
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the families of their sons and daughters. 

It occurred to the editor of this REvIEw, 
a few weeks ago, to ask Mr. Williams to 
write for our readers something as to his 
point of view, his outlook upon life,—not as 
a magazine article but as a somewhat infor- 
mal letter which might be publicly used. 
Mr. Williams might have written much in 
detail of the Virginia life of the twenty years 
before the war, and of the period that fol- 
lowed it. But it is the more natural habit of 
his philosophic mind to generalize in a large 
way about the history of mankind and the 
ethical and social progress that lies before us. 
Since it has been his thought to give us this 
picture or vision of men and nations in the 
forward movement of civilization, we print 
it for our readers, and it follows herewith. 
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OF THE SUNS” 


BY JOHN LANGBOURNE WILLIAMS 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


THE conditions of my early days made 

me familiar with tallow candles, home- 
made; with the steel and flint to make fires, 
and borrowed chunks; with stage-coaches for 
travel and ox-carts and four-horse wagons 
for transportation; pens of goose-quills; no 
envelopes; letters on four-page sheets, folded 
and sealed with wafers or wax; with postage 
1834 cents from Virginia to New York; 
with fruits, vegetables and flowers of an in- 
different style; and for the masses of the 
people home-made or baker’s bread, com- 
monly uninviting and indigestible. You see 
where we are now; and can compare all 
these things with the comforts, conveniences, 
facilities, and delights,—including countless 
books and publications,—that make up the 
life of our highest and lowest. 

But I must ask you to indulge me in a 
little larger and more expansive view of 
things, the age in which I have lived; and 
something of a study of the signs of the 
times before me, present and coming. 

The testimony of the rocks, the records of 
flood and fire, tell of infinite ages passed in 
the preparation of the earth for the beginning. 
Only after long periods was the solar system 
set up. And then, with years and seasons, 
time began to be recorded by eclipses and 
equinoxes and millenniums. 

The zons of preparaticn have been fol- ‘ 


Tennyson: “Locksley Hall.” 

















MR. WILLIAMS, HIS WIFE, AND HIS MOTHER, FROM 
A DAGUERREOTYPE OF FIFTY YEARS ACO 


(Mr. Williams’ mother, who is sitting in the picture, 
was a great-grandniece of Mrs. George Washington. 
Mrs. John L. Williams, who is standing, is a great-grand- 
daughter of Edmund Randolph, who was one of the 
closest of Washington’s lifelong associates, was his 
Attorney General, and for a time his Secretary of State) 
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TWO EMINENT VIRGINIANS AND THEIR WIVES 
(The illustration is from a kodak picture taken last summer. At the left are Professor Francis Henry Smith 


and Mrs. Smith, while at the right are Mr. an 


Mrs. John 


Langbourne Williams. Professor Smith and Mr. 


Williams were classmates at the University of Virginia, and Professor Smith remained at his alma mater as an 
instructor and professor for nearly sixty years, when he retired as professor emeritus three or four years ago. 
He is a man of world-wide reputation as a mathematician, philosopher, and author of original books upon the 


relation of science to theology and religion. 
his lifelong friend, Mr. Williams) 


lowed by slow processes of development, reve- 
lation, and achievement. Empires have 
arisen, grown great, and melted away. 
Monuments like the pyramids survive or are 
exhumed to tell of great intellect and energy, 
as well as monstrous ignorance and depravity 
of masters as well as slaves. 

The unrolling centuries have been marked 
by great events and developments and identi- 
fied and glorified by great souls. The cruelty 
of the conqueror of England surpasses that 
of Herod. But struggles against the tyranny 
of his successors made the glory of the barons 
and established Magna Charta. The hero- 
ism and achievements of enlightened and 
aroused manhood that manifest themselves 
are like the beams and rays of the coming day. 

In grand procession we have the Cru- 
saders; Chivalry; the. Renaissance; transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; the art of print- 
ing; the discovery of America; the reforma- 
tion; the English Church; the Authorized 
Version. And like rising stars, along with 
the reappearance of ancient classic authors, 
there arise and shine Dante, Petrarch, Chau- 
cer, Copernicus, Galileo, Savonarola, Eras- 


mus, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Shakespeare; 


Bacon, Newton, and others. And all these 
above, under, through, and in spite of civil 
wars; the Inquisition; the Thirty Years’ 


Professor Smith was born in 1829, and is a year or two older than 


War; the devastation of the Palatinate; and 
barbarous persecution of Moors in Spain, of 
Jews in England, of massacres of Sicilian 
Vespers and St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

The Eighteenth Century opens with a 
galaxy of stars of literature, science, and re- 
ligion,—Johnson, Goldsmith, Addison, and 
a grand and beautiful following, like Burns 
and Scott. 

Its great period began with the battle of 
Blenheim and the capture of Gibraltar and 
was filled with fearful battles by land and sea 
in Europe and in America, between England 
and her Anglo-Saxon allies, and France and 
Spain and their kin. 

Anglo-Saxon pluck and principle, liberty, 
literature, and general science all triumphed 
together. 

The establishment of the American Repub- 
lic was the grand outcome of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty and manhood. And the French Rev- 
olution doubtless got its inspiration from 
the United States of America. 

Strangely, in this busy and_ brightening 
period came forth the cotton gin, the power 
loom, and the beginnings of the reaper, with 
their inestimable promise. 

The Nineteenth Century begins with the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo and the 
British and American Bible societies, cover- 
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ing the earth with religious knowledge; far- 
ther and higher manifestations of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority and triumphs. 

The century roars with wars and tu- 
mults, dire conflicts between great powers, 
all professing the Christian faith. Inno- 
cently and gently in the midst of enemies 
the friends of peace and happiness main- 
tain their cause and are blest of Heaven. 
And wealth comes out of the depths of the 
earth, and out of the air and water for the 
good of mankind. 

Beginning with the convenience of light 
and fire for common use in lucifer matches, 
giving fire and light to all, we turn to ac- 
count and everywhere use the power of 
steam for transportation by land and water, 
and wherever power is needed. ‘Then comes 
the perfecting printing press with all the fa- 
cilities for typemaking and printing, and 
papermaking to supply the world with all 
knowledge. Then coal-gas and coal-oil, with 
their unlimited service and products. ‘Then 
come the telegraph, telephone, wireless and 
graphophone, with all the wonders of elec- 
tricity; itself making a new era, the border- 
land of the spirit, and suggesting a removal 
of the veil of the covering that shuts us from 
the immaterial world. ‘The diffusion of 
knowledge and promotion of human happi- 
ness are the spirit of the age. 

All these new powers and achievements 
and discoveries seem to have established new 
levels, not for rest, but as points of departure 
for new growth and combinations and pow- 
ers. Each advance seems to give man gigan- 
tic power with Briarean arms. 

The units of measure of all our enterprises 
are gigantic, and we say commonly that to 
modern energy nothing is impossible. 

We are feeding on the risen cream of all 
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the past: reaping the harvest of all the sow- 
ings of our predecessors. Our pastures are 
all-in high places. We are in the concen- 
trated light of all past study and experience 
and investigation. And the commonest and 
most ‘familiar matters of life are met with 
helps and conveniences that seem miraculous. 
We are in the midst of fulfilled and ful- 
filling prophecies. 

In spite of wars and oppositions of taste 
and interest, the spirit of organization that 
makes societies and clubs and brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods and corporations and syndi- 
cates and trusts and combinations and alli- 
ances and unions, for the defense and help 
of common rights and interests, for religion, 
philanthropy and commerce and education, is 
the manifestation of our high estate and 
amazing possibilities and growth. 

Every branch of art, science, and enter- 
prise glows and gleams with wonder and 
promise. To call a list is inspiring, mar- 
velous! 

Radium, X-ray, spectroscope, astronomical 
discoveries, medicine and surgery, aviation, 
submarine navigation, explosives, projectiles, 
hydraulics, dredgers, the thousand labor sav- 
ers and substitutes and helpers, with the con- 
tinuous improvements that in six months anti- 
quate the latest achievements. 

The record is that God made man of the 
dust of the earth, breathed into him the 
breath of life and intelligence, and gave him 
dominion over the earth and all things in it. 
And now man, by his electric wires, has given 
the earth a nervous system: given a sort of 
life to and utilized matter in all its forms 
and made all things serve him. His ultimate 
atom the electric positive and negative elec- 
tricity suggests the marriage of the material 
and immaterial. 














A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF RICHMOND, VA. 














THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANCER 


BY ROSWELL PARK, M.D., LL.D. 


(Chairman of the Board of Trustees, State Institute for the Study of Malignant Disease, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 


FEW years ago a German gynecologist, 
Diihrssen, made the statement that 
“more women die of cancer in Germany in 
one year, than there were men killed in the 
Franco-Prussian War.” ‘This will perhaps 
give an idea of its prevalence. More recently 
Copman made the statement that ‘of the 
people living throughout the civilized world 
—Europe and North America—who are 
over thirty-five years of age, one woman in 
eight and one man in twelve will eventually 
die of cancer.”” In a general way this means 
that two individuals out of twenty who are 
over thirty-five years of age will die of 
cancer. “Two out of twenty equal one out 
of ten, and that means decimation. That 
is to say that cancer not only will decimate 
those now of an age above thirty-five, but 
individuals who hereafter reach that age, 
There is every reason for enlisting the 
heartiest public support in the now popular 
warfare against the white plague. The 
campaign is really life-saving, and well de- 
serves the prominent place which it has 
before the public. It is furthest from the 
writer's intent to minimize or in any way 
detract from its tremendous import and im- 
portance. In fact, all that has gone before 
has the better prepared the public for educa- 
tion and warning regarding the next most 
fatal of our maladies, one as yet far more 
subtle and mysterious, namely, cancer. Like 
tuberculosis, cancer is also a destroyer of 
mankind which spares none, but attacks the 
rich and the provident as well as the poor 
and improvident, the educated and refined 
as well as the ignorant and stupid, the care- 
ful as well as the careless; in fact, if any- 
thing, it seems rather more prevalent among 
the higher class. While much may be done 
by the so-called upper classes to ward off 
or prevent tuberculosis, no means are yet 
known by which cancer can be foreseen or 
averted. Even with a family history which 
may be a source of constant alarm, one can 
do nothing to guard against disaster from 
this source. 
Cancer is the medical sphinx of the ages, 
which looms up before us as does the great 
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sphinx at Ghizeh, the great frowning inter- 
rogation point of interest to the student, 
alike, of the history of medicine and of the 
hidden causes of disease. 

In the year 1774, a great surgeon by the 
name of Peyrilhe, published in the City of 
Toulouse a dissertation in which he used 
this phrase: “Ut cancrum curare, sic eum 


definire perarduum est,” which, literally 


translated, is, “To cure cancer or even to 
tell what it is, is very difficult.” This is 
just as true to-day as when he wrote it 
much more than one hundred years ago. 
There is no more important subject before 
the medical profession to-day than this one 
of cancer. 


RAPID INCREASE OF THE DISEASE 


Is cancer really on the increase, as so 
frequently stated, or are the profession and 
the public unduly alarmed? In the United 
States Census Reports is included a so-called 
“Registration Area’ composed of States 
whose figures are both comprehensive and 
accurate. In 1909 the population of the 
now much enlarged Registration Area made 
a grand total of 32,029,815. 

For our purposes it will suffice to begin 
with the present century. During the five 
years, 1900-1904, inclusive, there occurred 
in the then smaller Registration Area, with 
a population of 28,807,269, a grand total 
of 106,119 deaths from cancer, giving an 
average annual death rate of 66.6 per 
100,000 of population. Understand again 
that this means that out of every hundred 
thousand of total population more than sixty- 
six people died each year of cancer. More- 
over, during these five years the death rate 
was 7.9 per cent. higher the fifth year than 
the first. 

From this rate of 66.6 at the end of 
1904 it rose as follows: In 1905 it was 
72.1; in 1906 it was 70.8; in 1907 it was 
73.1; in 1908 it was 74.3; in 1909 it was 
73.8; in 1910 it was 76.2. During this last 
year (1910) the total number of deaths from 
cancer in the Registration Area was 41,039. 
Moreover, the death rate of 76.2, of 1910, 
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was the highest ever recorded up to that 
time in this country. Contrast that figure 
of 76.2 with the rate 63, which was the 
figure in 1900, and of 70, which was the 
rate for 1904. Or tabulated, we have these 
figures: Annual death rate, per 100,000, 
for 1900, 63; annual death rate, per 100,000, 
for 1904, 70; annual death rate, per 100,000, 
for 1910, 76.2. 

One may thus decide for himself whether 
cancer is on the increase. He should re- 
member, moreover, that not a small but a 
considerable proportion of patients suffering 
from cancer have been prevented from dying 
—and thus further swelling these figures— 
i. e., have been saved, by judicious and early 
surgical operations; otherwise their cases 
would have perceptibly increased this rate. 

Compare these figures with those which 
come to us from abroad, where vital and 
mortuary statistics are better arranged. Ac- 
cording to Germany’s most illustrious stu- 
dent of the subject (von Czerny), 50,000 
people die every year of cancer in Germany 
alone. 

During the period under discussion the 
annual death rate per 100,000 in England 
increased from 82 in 1900 to 87 in 1903, 
in Ireland from 60 to 69, in Holland from 
92 to 99. Thus it will be seen that in our 
own country it was lower than in most of 
Europe. 

The student of figures will be struck by 
the fact that in large cities the death rate 
is higher than the average for the Registra- 
tion Area. This is easily accounted for by 
the fact that many cancer patients gravitate 
there for treatment, and die there, usually 
because they have waited too long. 

Another fact is to be taken into the ac- 
count. Sanitary measures have been now 
so generally popularized that a greater pro- 
portion of those who formerly died from 
preventable causes during the earlier or earli- 
est years of life live now, under improved 
conditions, long enough to arrive at that 
age during which cancer more often occurs. 
In the United States the greatest propor- 
tion of deaths from this cause occur during 
the years from sixty to sixty-five, and, by 
the way, during the month of July, prob- 
ably because heat prostration or enervation 
is at this time most common. 

If we study the statistics of our cities it 
is found that the highest local death rates 
are those of Albany- (138.5), San Francisco 
(113.5), Los Angeles and Boston (each 
104.5), and Providence (101). To a per- 
ceptible extent this extraordinary death rate 
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is due to access of non-residents, yet this 
will not account for all of it. 

The annual death rate has been always 
higher among whites than among blacks, 
but the Registration Area includes scarcely 
any State where the colored population con- 
stitutes a factor of any importance. 

Careful students of statistics maintain that 
the death rate is especially increasing in cases 
of cancer of inaccessible parts, as compared 
with the accessible, thus rendering an unin- 
tentional tribute to the efficiency and success 


‘of modern surgery, as showing what can be 


accomplished by radical measures if only 
instituted sufficiently early. 

Limiting for a moment the scope of this 
inquiry to the State of New York, with 
which the writer is naturally more familiar, 
we have the following figures: 

The total number of deaths from cancer 
in New York State in 1887 was 2363; in 
1890, 2868; in 1895, 3554; in 1898, 4456; 
in 1902, 4984; in 1905, 6056; in 1909, 
7034, in 1912 about 8000.1 

During this period, from 1887 up to 1913, 
there has been no corresponding increase in 
population. Here, then, we are confronted 
by an enormous increase in the prevalence 
of this disease, explainable in only one way, 
viz., that the disease is alarmingly on the 
increase. 

There are those who minimize the signiti- 
cance of such figures, and decry them as 
fallacious. Some hold that they may be 
to a large extent explained by an increasing 
accuracy in diagnosis, which permits a recog- 
nition of cancer in many instances where 
it was formerly overlooked. Even granting 
this, the argument loses its force when we 
remember that the same improvement in 
our ability to recognize and differentiate can- 
cer leads to the exclusion of probably fully 
as many cases that were formerly classified 
under this heading, as well as the still more 
important fact that nowadays many who 
would have died of the disease and thus 
have swelled the list are now saved from 
it by operation, to die, of course, eventually 
from some other disease, under whose name 
their deaths are finally recorded. 


CANCER DEFINED AND DESCRIBED 


A few definitions will now be of material 
assistance in discussing the subject with 
which this article deals. The profession are 
constantly asked, What is a tumor? What 





1 Figures for the last month of 1912 were not at hand 
when this paper was prepared, therefore the 8000 
deaths occurred during eleven months. 
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is a cancer? And are they the same? It 
is impossible to formulate a scientific defini- 
tion to which no exception can be taken, at 
least by an expert. But for all practical 
purposes a tumor may be said to consist of 
an abnormal or permanent new formation 
built up of cells resembling those among 
which it originated, and having no useful 
nor physiological purpose. A cancer may 
be described as a tumor which manifests a 
tendency to extend, to involve adjoining or 
even distant parts, usually to break down, 
thus in one way or another to destroy lo- 
cally, and sooner or later to kill the in- 
dividual. 

These definitions need some further de- 
scription. When we say a new or abnormal 
formation, we mean something which is quite 
a departure from the standard type, shape, 
or conformation of that part of the body 
which is occupied by the tumor. It is new 
in this sense, that it began to grow after 
the generation of the individual; this growth 
may occur early, i. e., even before birth, or 
late, even in the declining decades of life. 
The qualification permanent is inserted in 
order to separate it from those temporary 
swellings or cell aggregations which are of 
inflammatory origin, or which occur in con- 
sequence of injury. ‘The tumor itself, like 
every other part of the body, is composed 
of cells, and those which give to the growth 
its character and type are exactly the same 
as the cells among which it begins to grow. 
It is important to insert a clause regarding 
the absence of usefulness or natural function. 
Any part of the body which is used to ex- 
cess will develop to a corresponding degree, 
though it usually returns to its previous 
dimensions so soon as over-activity ceases. 
The knotted muscles of the athlete furnish 
illustrations of over-development from over- 
use. During sickness or disuse they may 
shrivel away, but the true tumor tends to 
grow, usually without reference to activity, 
lecal or general, of the individual, while 
certain varieties of tumors, especially in cer- 
tain ‘localities, may attain enormous dimen- 
sions and weight. 

Many tumors belong to a class spoken of 
as “benign” or “non-malignant” in contra- 
distinction from the “malignant,” i. e., the 
cancers. The benign tumor manifests no 
tendency of itself to ulcerate, to poison in 
any way, nor to kill. The malignant tumors, 
on the other hand, grow more or less rap- 
idly; practically always when they reach 
the surface, and often prior to this, they 
ulcerate, producing, when upon the surface, 


excavations which are raw, nearly always 
with more or less offensive discharge, and 
often bleeding, even to such an extent that 
the end may come as the result of an un- 
controllable hemorrhage. ‘They tend, more- 
over, to involve everything within reach, 
to spare nothing, even the bones yielding 
and dissolving away before their advance; 
also to undergo transportation to other por- 
tions of the body and thus, as it were, to 
break out in many parts even quite remote, 
to sap the vitality of the individual, and 
even to poison him as the result of the de- 
composition which the component cells 
undergo. 

For our purpose, then, cancers are, prac- 
tically, all tumors of malignant variety, but 
by no means are all tumors cancers. 


THE CELLULAR STRUCTURE OF THE BODY 


The only way to have anywhere nearly a 
true appreciation of the structure of the 
animal body is to realize that it is made 
up of millions of minute cells, each one of 
them so small as to require a microscope 
for its recognition. These cells are com- 
bined, as it were, in groups or communities, 
each of which has its particular purpose or 
function. ‘They are all of soft consistence, 
but when necessary for the purpose of giving 
strength, i. e., support, a certain proportion 
of them are prepared for this particular work 
by being impregnated with calcium salts and 
those of the other alkaline earths, and in 
this way the solid bone is built up. Bone, 
therefore, is to be regarded, not as a mere 
petrified mass, but as an actively living part 
of the body, stiffened, as it were, for its 
particular purpose by being more or less 
saturated with mineral elements. It is: thus 
a great mistake to regard bone as inert, for 
it is just as much alive as any other part 
of the body. Viewed in this way, the vari- 
ous cell aggregations are again grouped to- 
gether into larger and, again, larger masses, 
one portion of cells representing the active 
working elements, while others afford pro- 
tection; while yet others go to make up the 
enclosing tissues that constitute .boundaries 
or partitions. 

The animal body, then, is an enormous 
aggregation of cells, arranged in wonderfully 
orderly way, and thus may be regarded 
as an enormous republic in which each cell 
or group of cells is free to act, according 
to impetus, up to a certain point, and whose 
harmonious working is necessary for the 
natural function of the entire organism. We 
say that it acts in accordance with natural 
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laws, but this term “laws” is absurd, al- 
though convenient. These cells act con- 
sistently and according to inherited im- 
pulses, and back of this statement no one 
may safely go. ‘To try to account for these 
impulses is transcendental speculation, and 
takes us too far into the domain of teleology, 
all of which is fascinating but far from 
satisfying. 

One must understand how cells act or 
behave naturally, thus preserving the type 
of the individual as a whole, in order to 
realize that every growth, i. e., benign or 
malignant tumor, is to be interpreted as a 
rebellion, as it were, on the part of certain 
cells, or an abrupt and unfortunate departure 
from type growth, i. e., cell anarchy. 


THE CANCER AND THE CELL 


Even cancer in its various types conforms, 
in the beginning, to the natural cells of 
the body from which it must originate. Can- 
cer may be defined as of two kinds—that 
which originates from epithelial cells, spoken 
of often as carcinoma, or true cancer, and 
a form which originates from that connec- 
tive-tissue type of cells with which in the 
beginning the embryo is built up, and this 
is spoken of as sarcoma. For the laity, and 
for common use among the profession, “can- 
cer’ simply means a malignant tumor. 
Technically, the profession speak of it 
under the headings carcinoma and sarcoma. 
Without taking the reader far into this dis- 
cussion it will be enough to remind him 
that there are two or three kinds of epithe- 
lium, and that this constitutes practically a 
thin layer of cells, which covers the exterior 
and lines the interior surfaces of the body, 
extending down into its various recesses, 
large and small, even to their very termina- 
tions. This is true, for instance, of the 
milk ducts, of the lining of the mouth, etc. 

Carcinoma, to be such, must originate 
from some portion of this epithelial layer, 
and it is because this layer dips down so 
deeply into the body at many places that 
carcinoma may seem to arise in the depths 
where there should be no epithelium. The 
epithelial-covered surfaces and linings are 
firmly applied to the balance of its sub- 
structure, and this layer is all firmly bound 
and held together by a wonderful frame- 
work composed of what is known as con- 
nective tissue. This is flexible or stiff, as 
may be required, is. elastic and contractile, 
and in general serves the purpose of a frame- 
work for the machinery within it. It is 
especially from this kind of tissue, and par- 
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ticularly that which may have preserved its 
earliest form and characteristics, that the 
sarcomas develop. : 

Both these general classes of cancer may 
be virulent, even ferociously malignant, or 
may develop very gradually and not for 
several years destroy the unfortunate sufferer 
possessed with one. As a rule those occurring 
at the earlier ages grow the most rapidly. 
During the later part of a long life all our 
vital processes are more sluggish, and it is 
rare that a cancer will then display such 
malignancy and grow at so rapid a rate as 
during the earlier decades. As illustrating 
this fact, one may mention the case of an 
infant dying from a frightfully rapid sarcoma 
of the face by the time it had reached the 
end of its sixth week, and then contrast this 
with a woman of over eighty who has had 
a very slow-growing cancer of the breast 
for twelve years. 


GROPING FOR A CAUSE 


What is the cause of cancer? It is fre- 
quently charged as a reflection against the 
profession that this question has remained 
so long unanswered. ‘This very fact should 
of itself indicate the mysterious nature of 
the disease, and anyone actually conversant 
with biological studies will readily concede 
that no other problem ever before it has 
caused more study, reflection, and effort than 
this. ‘The very best men, living and dead, 
working with the very best facilities which 
private means, institutions, and even govern- 
ments could provide, have, as yet, been 
baffled; and no one can to-day say that he 
has positively discovered the cause of can- 
cer. But a vast amount has been learned, 
and it would seem as though the solution 
of the mystery were not far off. 

Cancer must, of course, come either from 
within the body or from without. If the 
former, it is of intrinsic origin, if the latter, 
of extrinsic, and if the latter, the disease 
must be of parasitic origin. Of the numer- 
ous and most fanciful theories that have been 
advanced to account for it on the former 
hypothesis, only two or three, perhaps, de- 
serve attention for a moment. What effects 
are to be ascribed to such influences as he- 
redity, environment, food or drink? ‘These, 
with the possible addition of consequences 
of injury, comprise all that deserve the 
slightest attention. By many excellent au- 
thorities heredity is given a certain degree 
of value, which it yet scarcely deserves. It 
is really a question whether any real in- 
herited influence can, alone, produce cancer. 
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It is true, however, that it prevails in certain 
families, and almost seems to pass from 
one generation to another, just as does tuber: 
culosis. Such facts, however, are better ex- 
plainable upon another hypothesis, which 
concerns as well many other diseases which 
are known to be infectious. Suppose an 
instance of a mother of twenty-five years 
bearing a daughter, both growing up to 
complete womanhood; at age of forty-five, 
when the daughter is twenty, the mother 
develops cancer in the breast. Is there now 
any reason to think that the daughter is any 
more threatened with this malignant disease 
than any other girl of her age? This is 
indeed a most vital problem, but must be 
answered in all probability in the negative. 
All that can be maintained in this direction 
is that liability, or vulnerability, to cancer 
may be transmitted through various family 
strains, the disease manifesting itself or not 
according to other and extraneous circum- 
stances and environment. 

So far as the effect of climate is con- 
cerned, if it can be shown that cancer pre- 
vails in certain shady and moist regions, as 
would sometimes appear, this is no more an 
argument for the climatic theory than for 
the parasitic, since it may be held with equal 
probability that the essential parasite pre- 
vails in greater numbers, or in greater ac- 
tivity, in these same regions. 

Diet has not shown any particular effect. 
The advocates of a vegetable diet bring for- 
ward no more cogent arguments than do 
those of the meat diet, and those who find 
in food, such as tomatoes,.an exciting cause 
are merely fanciful. As between starvation 
and gluttony nothing reliable can be stated. 
Whether it be the influence of climate or of 
race proclivities, though more likely the 
latter, it is positively true that certain races 
seem to enjoy remarkable exemption from 
cancer. ‘This would appear the case, for 
instance, with the natives of the Philippines, 
of the Chinese and Japanese, and -in varying 
degree of many other races, including the 
negroes. Certainly the climate of China is 
diversified enough to afford all varieties, and 
to be sure our knowledge of the Chinese is 
very meagre. “To what extent, in fact, it 
prevails in Africa or in Asia cannot be esti- 
mated, although it is a common thing in one 
part of Afghanistan, where, however, it is 
produced in a peculiar way. 

Injury and previous irritation, especially 
if long continued, are coming to be known 
more and more as frequent precursors of 
cancer, to such an extent even that this is 
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an important factor in modern studies of 
cancer. There are two or three ways of 
explaining this fact; by some it is held that 
the insult received by the cells of the injured 
or irritated part has so provoked them, as 
it were, that they retaliate in the only way 
in which they can act. Another way of 
looking at it is that the natural habits of 
the cells are so affected by the injury that 
they succumb more easily to any outside in- 
fluence (i. e., outside of themselves) ; while 
this view is put into more positive expres- 
sion, by those who believe in the parasitic 
nature of cancer, by assuming that the cells 
are made more susceptible, or their vital 
resistance so lowered that they, in conse- 
quence, succumb more easily to parasitic in- 
vasion; and that by injury a “port of entry” 
is also opened, and that inoculation or in- 
fection is the consequence, as could not hap- 
pen had nothing of the kind occurred. It 
is now sO common to see cancer of the 
stomach occur at the site of previous ulcer; 
to see cancer of the liver and gall-bladder 
in connection with the previous presence of 
gall-stones ; to see cancer of the lip and mouth 
so frequently follow abrasions or trifling 
sores made by jagged teeth, that the infer- 
ence is simply unavoidable. By most sur- 
geons these and many other comparable con- 
ditions are considered to constitute a pre- 
cancerous stage. 


THE “ PARASITIC”? THEORY 


The foregoing is a very brief epitome of 
hypotheses all of which assume an intrinsic 
cause for cancer. Believers in the extrinsic, 
which must necessarily be the parasitic 
theory, not only have very much to justify 
their present contention, but are constantly 
discovering further arguments for strength- 
ening those already at hand. There are 
two ways for carrying on such argument, 
one by analogy, the other by actual research 
and explanation. So far as analogy is con- 
cerned, very much can be furnished from 
the department of comparative pathology, 
both’ vegetable and animal. A plant is, ex- 
actly like an animal, built up of cells whose 
arrangement is according to natural develop- 
ment, but it is nevertheless a similar republic, 
only of much more limited character. Within 
their narrower scopes cells act here in just 
the same way as in the higher animal forms. 
In the vegetable kingdom very many illus- 
trations of tumors may be found by those 
who will only look for them, and, more than 
this, of tumors which. kill the plant and 
which are, therefore, vegetable cancers. So 
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far as is known every one of these is due 
to an extrinsic agency, often to a minute 
insect which, seeking a home, penetrates 
among the cells and so disturbs them that 
a large number of new ones are produced 
for protective purposes. 

Passing from the vegetable to the animal 
kingdom, there are recognized now a con- 
siderable variety of different diseases which 
are known to be of parasitic character, i. ¢., 
due to invasion by inimical cells from with- 
out. Some of these are rapidly fatal, others 
very slow. Some produce local manifesta- 
tions; others are general. Some are highly 
contagious, others not actually so. And there 
is a comparatively small group of diseases 
of contagious character, like smallpox, scar- 
latina, measles, and a few others, whose 
parasitic nature we predicate because of the 
absolute analogy between their manifesta- 
tions and those of other diseases whose germs 
are everywhere recognizd. Even syphilis be- 
longed in this group until recently, when 
its peculiar parasite was unmistakably dis- 
covered. 

Other reasons for holding to the parasitic 
view come from various other directions. 
In the main, they come from the laboratory 
and the sick-room. There is one feature, 
however, which is so important in this con- 
sideration that it can be no longer postponed. 
It is well known that though cancer appears 
usually at but one point, it sooner or later 
is disseminated in such a way that it will 
appear at other places, usually, at first, near 
the original growth and, later, further and 
further away. There is no common word 
covering this condition, and there is but 
one expression which will fit—metastasis— 
which translated from its Greek origin 
simply means transportation, and covers a 
fact of vital importance. It implies essen- 
tially and accurately that something, 7. e., 
some particle of cancerous tissue, is trans- 
ported from its original site to some other 
part of the body. Such advance can only 
be afforded by two routes—the blood cur- 
rent and the lymph current. In carcinoma 
it is usually by the latter, and in sarcoma 
usually by the former, that this carriage is 
effected. Now this fact is of the very gravest 
import, for it implies that not only something 
is carried, but that this thing itself has the 
power of setting up trouble similar to that 
going on at the plac from which it was 
carried, and all this.can only be interpreted 
as contagiousness or infectiousness of the 
cancer cells. 

With the possible exception of cancer, 
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metastasis is a phenomenon which is never 
noted in any save the unmistakably parasitic 
diseases, and those which are accepted as 
such. ‘That cancer cells can be in any such 
manner taken up from any one part of the 
body, carried to, and deposited in any other 
part of the same body, and that they re- 
produce there exactly what was going on 
at the point which they vacated, must be, 
for logical thinkers, as valid a demonstra- 
tion as though such inoculation had been 
made intentionally, by some other means 
and by some other individual than the pa- 
tient. 


INOCULABILITY 


Aside from the arguments from analogy 
and from metastasis, we have others still 
more valid, as to the truly infectious char- 
acter of the disease; for instance, its inocula- 
bility. ‘There are two ways of testing this 
matter, one by experimentation on animals, 
the other by watching what occurs uninten- 
tionally but in the same way in human be- 
ings. To deal, first, with the latter we 
have the many instances in which, as sur- 
geons say, cancer has followed the knife; 
that was before proper precautions were 
taken as they are now. It was frequently 
noticed that the disease would recur along 
the track made by the instruments used in 
its removal; again, it is frequently observed 
that cancer surfaces when in contact with 
those which are healthy, contaminate or in- 
fect the latter—which could not occur were 
no infectious agent present. This may be 
observed in any part of the body where 
such mechanical contact is possible. 

Were it possible to experiment on humans 
as we do with animals, the fact of inocula- 
bility could be quickly and easily demon- 
strated. There are not lacking these who 
believe that the absolute demonstration of 
this fact is so important for human welfare, 
while the lives of condemned criminals are 
so worthless, that if there were a legal way 
of making them useful in this direction, and 
for this purpose, the end would more than 
justify the means. Mental freedom may at- 
tain a degree which will make this possible 
in the future; as yet it is illegal and, by 
most, would be considered inhumane. 

Without further reference, however, to 
this feature we have the data gained from 
the animal kingdom which afford most un- 
deniable evidence that in animals cancer is 
inoculable. It may be stated as a general 
truth, to which there may be occasional 
exception, that cancer in animals can be 
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inoculated intentionally upon others of the 
same kind, but only these. On the other 
hand, its infectivity is such that animals 
often acquire it by mere contact, without 
any experimental effort more than _ this. 
They acquire it even after occupying the 
same cages or enclosures in which cancerous 
animals have been confined. In the Cancer 
Laboratory, at Buffalo, for instance, cages 
which had been occupied by rats suffering 
from cancer, and had then been disused for 
months, were, after being cleaned, again util- 
ized for keeping healthy animals for other 
use. It was found, however, that these ani- 
mals had been infected, and developed the 
disease, after such mere contact as the above 
would entail. Can any stronger evidence be 
adduced ? 

It must suffice here to add that there are 
the best of reasons for believing in the in- 
fectious nature of cancer and, as a corollary, 
in its infectivity. It is for this reason that 
so much has been said regarding this most 
important feature. If cancer really has these 
characteristics it then becomes a menace to 
the individual, to the family, and to the 
community. In various parts of the world 
it has been noticed that the disease prevails 
in certain houses, in limited communities, 
and in colonies over districts of considerable 
area. It was, perhaps, first in London that 
attention was prominently called to so-called 
“Cancer Houses,” meaning by the expression 
houses in which so many deaths had occurred 
from cancer that the fact seemed almost to 
stamp them with a warning which could 
hardly be disregarded, and this without ref- 
erence to members of the same family, but 
to successive tenants or occupants, perhaps 
for two or three generations. 

Again, there are too many instances, well 
known to the profession, of healthy indi- 
viduals who have lived in close relation, or 
have especially cared for patients, dying with 
most unpleasant manifestations of cancer, and 
who have subsequently themselves devel- 
oped it. 


NO DISTINCTIVE SYMPTOMS 


How may cancer be recognized, especiaily 
in its early stage? And if prevention be 
possible, how may it be practised? And 
here one is at once confronted by a most 
remarkable and apparently almost contra- 
dictory feature. Almost every other disease 
of importance is recognizable by symptoms 
and signs of its own, thus enabling the pro- 
fession to differentiate it. 

The most remarkable clinical feature about 
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cancer is that it has no symptomatology of 
its own. ‘This requires an appreciation of 
the difference in meaning between symptoms 
and signs. Symptoms are subjective phe- 
nomena of which the patient complains, e. g., 
pain, tenderness, difficulty in movement, etc. 
Signs are objective features appealing only 
to sight and touch, and are indications often 
more noticeable to the examiner than to the 
patient himself. Of signs of cancer there 
are many, but of symptoms there are prac- 
tically none which are peculiar to the disease. 
It is impossible to think of a single symptom 
produced by cancer of a part which may not 
be duplicated in the presence of some other 
disease of the same part or origin. So true 
is this statement that it admits of practically 
no exception. Whether the symptom be pain, 
nausea or vomiting, or difficulty of perform- 
ance of any one function, or of several of 
them, there are other conditions which may 
produce like effects, and, unless the patient 
can see or feel something wrong about his 
person, he can only be suspicious, not cer- 
tain, nor in fact can the physician determine 
by symptoms alone with any degree of cer- 
tainty, nor until he can bring to bear the 
evidence of his own senses by personal ex- 
amination, or by that conducted with instru- 
ments of precision, of which the most valu- 
able is the microscope. 

All of this is most unfortunate in its way, 
since it gives patients nothing definite to go 
by in the early stages, and makes it all the 
more necessary that a qualified physician be 
sought just so soon as anything of the kind 
is suspected, and then that his advice be 
taken. 


THE ONLY VALID HOPE—SURGERY 


Fortunately this hope can be held out, that 
cancer is curable in the early stages, but in 
general terms by only one procedure, namely, 
operation. Between the mysterious nature 
of the disease and the fondness of the public 
for being deceived by specious statements and 
allurements, the opportunity for charlatanry 
and quackery is immense. There are ghouls 
in. every profession, and in the medical pro- 
fession there are not wanting those who will 
wilfully deceive by any means which will en- 
able them to extort money. The public.need 
to be taught this: No real scientific man or 
honorable practitioner of medicine ever is- 
sues advertisements or flamboyant circulars 
stating that he can cure cancer by open or 
secret methods. The honest practitioner 
may believe that certain cases deserve to be 
held out a prospect of cure, but he neither 
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advertises in order to secure them, nor prom- 
ises anything more than his best effort to- 
ward curing them. Any man who does more 
than this should be distrusted. Nor is there 
any advertising institution in this country, 
nor, so far as known, in the world, which 
holds out hope to the afflicted, which is really 
worthy of patronage. ‘This is a broad state- 
ment, and there may be possible exceptions, 
but in a general way it is certainly true, since 
they all either pretend or make specious 
promises of much more than they can per- 
form. Let the public, then, be taught to 
distrust every man and every institution of 
this character; they are conducted for rev- 
enue only, and not for the real benefit of 
mankind. 


INDICATIONS 


But once more, are there no indications 
of approaching trouble upon which any re- 
liance may be placed? Yes. Any swelling 
or irregular or unusual enlargement of any 
accessible part, which is not of sudden, acute, 
i. e., inflammatory . origin, should be re- 
garded with suspicion, and should send the 
patient to a competent authority. So, also, 
should any unnatural discharge or hem- 
orrhage from any of the organs or cavities 
of the body. Something of this character 
is often the first alarming symptom in can- 
cer of internal origin, especially in women. 
So, also, any chronic sore or ulcerated sur- 
face, which tends to enlarge rather than to 
heal, should lead its possessor in the same 
direction. 

Beyond these simple facts one can hardly 
make clear to the layman just what are the 
indications of cancer. Far better, though, 
to take alarm unnecessarily than to wait, as 
a large proportion of patients do, until they 
are seriously inconvenienced, or incommoded, 
or, perhaps, even disfigured by the existence 
of some growth of this kind. Even the 
largest cancer originates from minutest be- 
ginnings, and a large proportion of them 
might be relieved in the early stages were 
the patients only quick enough to take alarm, 
and to go to the proper authority. 


WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Organized effort to study into this disease, 
which almost decimates in its way, and which 
perhaps is thus the cause of nearly 10 per 
cent. of the deaths occurring in adult life, 
began in the following way: Not that men 
were not working as hard as they could at 
this problem, but were working as individ- 
uals, often under most disadvantageous sur- 
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roundings, and without the best of modern 
conveniences, the results which they attained 
being arrived at in a desultory and unreliable 
manner. In 1898 there was organized, under 
the auspices of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Buffalo, the first scientific at- 
tempt to attack this problem in a comprehen- 
sive. way, as a measure intended for public 
good, the faculty being led to this effort by 
conditions which have been summarized 
above. To carry out this effort successfully 
public aid was enlisted and, after more than 
one failure the Legislature of the State of 
New York finally made a small appropria- 
tion, whose expenditure was entrusted to this 
faculty, accommodations for work being pro- 
vided in the medical department of the uni- 
versity. Here, for the first time in the 
world, there was begun a scientific and con- 
certed investigation conducted from the 
standpoints of chemistry, biology, pathology, 
and clinical surgery, the laboratory being 
manned with efficient experts in these depart- 
ments, whose combined labors were concen- 
trated upon the principal subject. 

The first annual report of the laboratory 
was issued in 1899, consisting of a report 
made to the legislature. In due time, Dr. 
H. R. Gaylord was made the director of 
the laboratory, in which position he has con- 
tinued the work, aided by a most efficient 
corps of associates. It was not long before 
the work outgrew the accommodations which 
the university could provide, and it was 
then that Mrs. W. H. Gratwick and others 
contributed to the erection of an attractive 
laboratory building, by itself, conducted 
under the auspices of the university, with an 
annual appropriation for its maintenance by 
the State of New York. Out of this has 
evolved the present New York State Insti- 
tute for the Study of Malignant Disease, the 
legislature having, in 1911, appropriated a 
sum sufficient to permit the erection of a 
small hospital, upon ground contributed by 
friends of the measure, so that in November, 
1913, there was opened a State Hospital for 
the reception especially of patients suffering 
from cancer, but under provision permitting 
the growth of the institution and extension 
of the research to cover anything that may be 
included under this heading. 

This institution aroused the interest of the 
medical profession throughout the world and 
of national departments of health. It be- 
came the object, first, of inquiry and investi- 
gation and, later, of imitation in many differ- 
ent places, and under several different gov- 
ernments. There are now corresponding in- 
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stitutions in a number of the large capitals 
and cities, e. g., London, Berlin, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, Frankfort, Heidelberg, while in 
this country institutions similar in various 
respects exist in Boston, New York, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere; all of which have 
followed the lead of Buffalo in every 
practical respect. Some of these are Govern- 
ment institutions, others are supported by en- 
dowment from private sources; all of them 
are modeled more or less after the parent- 
institution at Buffalo. In most of them there 
is provision for the accommodation of pa- 
tients, although not in all. The Pasteur In- 
stitute, in Paris, has one important depart- 
ment especially intended for this study. 


WHAT TO DO 


What, then, with our modern facilities, 
can be done with and for cancer? 

Let us look at this first from the stand- 
point of public welfare. If cancer be a germ 
disease, and everything points in that direc- 
tion, we need, most of all, preventive meas- 
ures, but until the entire life history of the 
hypothetical germ is made out we must still 
walk in gloom, if not in darkness. Danger 
from without should be minimized by treat- 
ing the cancer patient, in some respects, as a 
suspect. All material that comes from can- 
cerous surfaces should be regarded as dan- 
gerous because infectious. Clothing, dress- 
ings, and the like should be destroyed by fire, 
and all of that intimate contact which might 
permit of communication of an active germ 
disease should be avoided. Surgeons have 
died from accidental inoculation while op- 
erating upon cancerous cases, nurses have be- 
come infected while caring for them, and, 
doubtless, members of families have inad- 
vertently helped to spread the disease by in- 
attention, or by lack of attention, because of 
lack of knowledge. 

Remembering the possibilities of cancer in 


consequence of prolonged irritation, atten-_ 


tion should be given to early removal of all 
local possibilities. In the mouth, for instance, 
it should be a lesson for removal of all 


diseased, sharp and jagged teeth, dead bone, 


or anything else which may. open up a port of 
entry. The slightest sore upon the tongue or 
lips, such as follows irritation provoked by 
a pipe or constant use of cigars, should take 
one promptly to the surgeon or the dentist 
for relief. It should be regarded as essen- 
tial in the case of any chronic sore or ulcer. 
It should prevent the constant picking and 
removing of crusts from trifling sores, or 
from warts and moles, or similar lesions of 
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the skin such as are frequently seen in elderly 
persons. It should make the sufferer more 
willing to undergo operation for ulcer of the 
stomach, or any part of the intestine, or for 
gall-stones; lesions like these are frequent 
sites for subsequent development of cancer. 
It should make any patient suffering from 
what at the time appears even an innocent 
tumor (and this is true, especially of women) 
the more willing, even the more insistent, 
for its removal. It may be laid down as a 
comprehensive rule, to which scarcely any ex- 
ception can be taken, that any growing tumor 
should be radically removed, so soon as the 
fact of its activity can be established. But, 
without this feature of continuous growth, 
practically every tumor should be removed. 
Each sex is peculiarily liable to cancer in cer- 
tain locations; men, especially, about the 
mouth; women, about the breast and uterus. 
Any swelling, lump, tumor, or sore, which 
refuses to quickly heal, in any location, should 
take the sufferer early to the surgeon; so, 
also, should any unusual, unnatural, or espe- 
cially offensive discharge. Were patients 
prompt to concern themselves in these re- 
spects, and were they judicious in their selec- 
tion of authority consulted, many lives might 
be saved which now are sacrificed. 

What now may be said regarding the treat- 
ment of cancer and the protection for the 
patient? With few, and rare exceptions, as 
when cancer develops as does acute miliary 
tuberculosis, apparently all over the body at 
the same time, it may be held that cancer has 
a local origin, and grows from a minute be- 
ginning. In theory, then, it is necessary only 
to thoroughly remove this limited area in 
order to prevent further manifestation, i. e., 
to cure the disease; this, however, is rarely 
possible, and for the self-evident reasons that 
when the growth begins within the depths of 
the body, or even underneath the surface, it 
is not appreciable in this early stage, and be- 
cause very few human beings betake them- | 
selves at the golden time to the man by whom 
the condition may be recognized and prop- 
erly removed. Even the expert may be, for 
a time, in honest doubt. Therefore, the the- 
oretical “golden time” has too often passed 
with nothing accomplished. ‘In _ broader 
terms, it becomes a question of attacking the 
growth while it is stiil absolutely local, and 
before it has involved vital structures, or 
has undergone metastasis, by which it has 
been carried to numerous and distant points; 
even then, if these points be not too numer- 
ous, nor too distant, they may still be con- 
sidered as within the scope of operation 
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done for the general welfare of the patient. 

It is fair, both to the disease and to the 
patient, to put it in some such way as this: 
There is a time in the history of nearly every 
cancer when IF it be found sufficiently ac- 
cessible to permit of prompt and early recog- 
nition, and when IF it and all other cancer- 
ous tissues be radically removed, there is 
every reason to expect a cure. These “Ifs” 
must, however, be spelled with capitals to em- 
phasize them. Eradication of the diseased 
tissue is the only method of cure, at least 
at present. It is earnestly to be hoped that, 
in course of time, some drug or agent may be 
discovered, which shall possess such a select- 
ive affinity for cancer cells as to act upon 
them and not poison the normal cells, nor 
the individual himself, so that it may come 
into use as a specific in the treatment of this 
disease just as mercury and arsenic and iodine 
have proved themselves efficient in the treat- 
ment of syphilis. Until this time comes, and 
for the present at least, there is no remedy 
which compares in any way with the knife, 
providing only that it be properly and com- 
prehensively used. Were it possible to remove 
from the patient’s body every cancer cell he 
might be cured; this is not possible in the 
later stage, but may be in the earlier stage, 
if the work be thoroughly done. Everything 
here demands the most thorough possible 
eradication. Mutilation of the body is pref- 
erable to death, at least for most people, and 
whether this canon of treatment calls for 
such a radical measure as amputation, or for 
some disfiguring operation about the face, 
which may be more or less atoned for by 
artistic plastic surgery, the same primary rule 
obtains. Radical surgical measures are the 
only ones which offer prospect of permanent 
success. The more radical the better the 
prospect. 

An uncertain and rather small proportion 
of these patients shrink from operation be- 
cause of timidity, or failure to apprehend 
scientific truths, and seek the aid of spurious 
and so-called “specialists,” who cater to their 
fears and hopes by the use of other destructive 
agents, usually “cancer pastes” or “plasters.” 
There are a very limited class of cases in 
which, when used by scientific experts, meas- 
ures of this kind may be made reasonably suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. But every cancer 
plaster is an unintelligent, destructive agent, 
attacking healthy and diseased tissue alike, in- 
capable of making any fine distinctions. They 
correspond to fire. 

Surgery, then, affords in the vast majority 
of cases the only prospect of relief, and this, 
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only when practised early; but when so prac- 
tised the results are most encouraging. In 
fact, just in proportion as patients avail them- 
selves of this knowledge and truism they may 
look for permanency of results. 

Excellent cures are often obtained at this 
period of the disease. ‘There is every hope 
and encouragement for patients with acces- 
sible cancer who submit early to the only 
proper treatment. The contrast between the 
cases operated on at this time and later is 
most significant, and tells its own tale of hap- 
piness and health on one side, and of disaster 
on the other. This is not intended as a dis- 
couragement for late operations, which are 
justifiable and often necessitated for relief of 
distressing symptoms. ‘They prolong life for 
a period of months or years according to con- 
ditions, even if they be not life-saving. Ul- 
cerating and bleeding growths may almost al- 
ways be temporarily benefited, while fre- 
quently, by judicious management, life may 
be prolonged until it is terminated by some 
other agency; but early operation is the secret 
of the cure of cancer. 

Other expedients, such as the Roentgen 
Rays, radium, the vaccines, and the toxine 
treatment, are limited to a relatively small 
proportion of cases and may, occasionally, do 
good—may even cure; but their selection 
and use should be restricted to those qualified 
by large experience and attainment. This is 
true, also, of internal medication; an expert, 
by judicious combination, may accomplish 
much, so much, in fact, as to be a great bene- 
factor of mankind; but nothing can be held 
out as equal to a proper operation properly 
performed. 

This is written with complete familiarity 
with the properties of radium, meso-thorium 
and their preparations, which may be used in 
selected cases and by those fortunate enough 
to possess them, and in a very reStricted class 
of cases. History furnishes, however, the story 
of so many disappointments that one must 
reserve judgment on all “remedies,” even 
of this character, and be surprised at no dis- 
appointments which may ensue. ‘The X-rays 
do, however, afford more or less protection 
against recurrence after removal, and furnish 
a very important post-operative measure. 

Operations for cancer are performed by 
too many, but not nearly enough operations 
are performed by those competent to do them. 

Finally, the best counsel which can be of- 
fered to those suffering, as to those fearing 
that they may suffer, is to seek the advice 
of someone thoroughly competent to give it, 
and then to abide absolutely by such advice. 








THE TREATMENT 


OF CANCER WITH 


RADIUM 


AN INTERVIEW WITH Dr. Howarp A. KELLY, OF BALTIMORE, REPORTED 
BY BURTON J. HENDRICK 


[- is almost impossible to pick up a news- 
paper to-day without finding cablegrams 
telling of the remarkable progress being made 
by European scientists in curing cancer and 
other diseases with radium. Practically noth- 
ing has found its way into print, however, 
about the equally remarkable success achieved 
in the United States. For the last five years 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, the gynecologist of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been quietly 
conducting a series of notable experiments. 
There is no work in medical science in which 
such extreme caution is required. When ra- 
dium was discovered one of the first facts 
brought to light was its remarkable ef- 
fect upon body tissues. The most extrava- 
gant reports gained currency as to its curative 
value, especially in cancer. These early hopes 
were disappointed, and the scientific world 
has looked rather coldly since upon experi- 
ments of this kind. With the Roentgen rays, 
also widely exploited as a cancer cure, it was 
placed aside as only another disappointment 
of the many that have marked the search for 
effective cancer treatment. But actual re- 
sults obtained in the last five years, here and 
in Europe, have placed the radium question 
in an altogether new light. It is now recog- 
nized that, exaggerated as many of these re- 
ports may be, radium has great and positive 
value. 

Dr. Kelly has had an exceptional opportu- 
nity to experiment, because he has had in his 
possession an unusually large quantity of this 
precious element. ‘To one who catches a 
glimpse of his great treasure, however, this 
at first seems a somewhat startling statement. 
A little mass of a dirty-colored salt, just about 
enough to fill a tiny saltspoon, and weighing 
about a gram,—this is the substance that has 
already cured several bad cases of cancer and 
that promises to have even more remarkable 
success in the future. Only thirty-nine other 
grams like it have been extracted from the 
earth and are now in the hands of scientific 
men. This solitary gram comprises the larger 
part of all the radium that there is in the 
United States. 
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A statement in plain, untechnical language 
for the’ lay reader of what has been accom- 
plished so far would naturally have the ut- 
most interest. In speaking of a method so 
new the right-minded surgeon will not use the 
word cure until a longer period of time has 
elapsed—the limit generally accepted is five 
years. Incautious statements are likely to 
raise unjustifiable hopes in thousands of sick 
people and their friends, as well as to give a 
handle to quacks and frauds, who are espe- 
cially prone to prey upon the victims of this 
disease. In regard to the latter, however, the 
public, in the present instance, has one pro- 
tection. The successful work with cancer in 
the United States and Europe will unques- 
tionably give rise to many self-advertised 
“radium institutes,” “radium specialists,” and 
the like. The public can set these down as 
humbugs, for one good reason: the practical 
impossibility, under present conditions, of 
such people getting hold of radium in any ef- 
fective quantities. 


RADIUM AS A “ HANDMAID TO SURGERY” 


“Before I say anything about our work at 
Baltimore,” said Dr. Kelly, “I wish to em- 
phasize one fact. For practical purposes ra- 
dium does not yet change the generally ac- 
cepted procedures for treating cancer. For 
the past few years German and American 
physicians have been conducting a campaign 
tor educating the public through the reputable 
press touching the early diagnosis of this dis- 
ease. The American Medical Association 
has a regular cancer publicity committee. 
Our idea is to obtain the utmost general 
publicity on the premonitory signs of cancer. 
We particularly seek to inform women of the 
early symptoms of those particular forms of 
which they are the victims. We did this be- 
cause our statistics (especially those prepared 
by our great surgical pathologist, Bloodgood ) 
show that, if discovered in the early days, an 
enormous percentage of permanent recoveries 
can be secured by operation. In fact, medical 
science has taught for years, and still teaches, 
that there is but one way to treat cancer, 
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and that is by the knife. This statement, 
as a matter of practice, still holds perfectly 
good. Nothing that we or our confréres in 
Europe have done or discovered yet changes 
it_one whit. The fact that actual cures 
with radium have apparently been made 
modifies somewhat the generally accepted 
statement that the knife is the only resource. 
But this does not mean that the operation 
should not be resorted to in all early cases. 
“Radium is a precious handmaid to surgery ; 
it does not supersede it. Even if radium could 
cure all cases readily—and this remains to be 
demonstrated—we could not yet utilize the 
new remedy on a large scale, owing to the 
extreme scarcity of the element. This situa- 
tion is aggravated by the fact that Dr. Bur- 
nam and I believe that it is only radium in 
comparatively large quantities that accom- 
plishes the most satisfactory results. The 
movement, therefore, for early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment will still go on, and sur- 
geons will still use the knife with even greater 
success than ever. It would, therefore, be la- 
mentable if such success as has been attained 
with radium should induce patients to post- 
pone the established methods of treatment. 


AFFINITY FOR DISEASED TISSUE 


“Radium gives off rays of three kinds, 
named alpha, beta, and gamma. Domenci and 
Wickham taught us that it is the gamma rays 
of radium which have a remarkably disinte- 
grating effect upon tumor tissue. These rays 
affect all kinds of tissue, both that which is 
normal and that which is diseased. In large 
quantities the gamma rays make healthy skin 
turn red and blister. ‘Those who handle it 
usually bear evidences of the fact in sore 
fingers. Under careful use there is no such 
thing as a radium burn in any way compar- 
able to an X-ray burn, of which there is such 
a universal dread. These rays, however, af- 
fect non-cancerous and cancerous tissue very 
differently. In small quantities the gamma 
rays of radium penetrate good, healthy, nor- 
mal tissue without producing any noticeable 
effect. These same rays, however, and in 
these same amounts, do exercise a selective 
effect upon diseased tissue, such as that af- 
fected by cancer. Brought to bear upon a 
particular area, part of which consists of nor- 
mal cells and part of tumor cells, the effect is 
soon apparent. The normal cells remain 
practically unchanged. The tumor cells show 
fundamental alterations. They swell, lose 
their characteristic appearance, break down, 
and are absorbed. Sometimes they seem to 
melt back into the normal tissues. 
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“The difference in this action upon normal 
and pathological tissue is graphically illustra- 
ted when the lesion lies under the surface, cov- 
ered, so to speak, by a blanket of normal cells. 
The gamma rays will pass right through the 
latter, producing apparently no effect upon 
them. When they strike the sick tissue, how- 
ever, the disintegrative and alterative changes 
I have described above begin. All that I am 
saying must be taken in a particular sense. 
The gamma rays, used in sufficient quantity, 
and unduly prolonged, will break down nor- 
mal tissue as well as that which is cancerous. 
The essential point is that with proper dosage 
they will pass through healthy tissue without 
bad effects, while at the same time these same 
quantities will destroy the cancerous tissues. 
Technical skill consists, therefore, in finding 
the dosage that will affect the sick cells with- 
cut injuring the healthy. This varies accord- 
ing to numerous circumstances; this part of 
the subject is rather too technical to go into 
here. That this dosage can be found, how- 
ever, my own experience shows. As a gen- 
eral conclusion, we may accept it as a fact 
that the gamma rays are selective in their 
action; they have an affinity for something 
which is in the cancer cell, and which is not 
in the normal cell; if used skilfully they will 
destroy pathological tissue without injuring 
the surrounding healthy body. ‘This is the 
fundamental fact which makes radium useful 
in cancer treatment. 


“THE ANARCHIST OF THE BODY” 


“With this principle in mind, we can an- 
swer, within bounds, the inevitable question: 
What kind of tumors are susceptible to ra- 
dium treatment? In general, the tumors 
which the radium can reach. The whole 
proceeding bears a certain analogy to a sur- 
gical operation. The tumorous growth, I 
may explain, is simply the proliferation of 
cells. “The human body, when it follows the 
laws of its being, develops symmetrically. Our 
organs and members develop in relation to one 
another; when they reach a certain size and 
form they stop. The thumb, for example, 
after attaining its proper proportions, does 
not grow continuously,—if it did, it would 
become several feet long in a lifetime. There 
are certain biological laws, certain principles 
of organization and symmetry, that regulate 
this important matter. The peculiarity of the 
cancer cell is that it ignores this principle of 
orderly arrangement and specified habitat. 

‘The cancer cell is the anarchist of the body 
—recognizing no laws and no responsibilities 
to anything except its predatory self. We cure 
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cancer by eliminating these lawless cells. As 
long as any are left alive in the body, the dis- 
ease is in danger of recurrence; for a few 
scattered cells, following the riotous law 
of their nomadic, parasitic nature, will repro- 
duce themselves and the whole diseased con- 
dition will come back. Surgery cures cancer 
only when it succeeds in extirpating the en- 
tire cancerous area. ‘That is the reason it 
succeeds so well at the early stages, because 
the diseased section is so small that, by gen- 
erously cutting around it, all the cancer cells 
can, in many cases, be removed. ‘There is 
thus nothing left to make a fresh start. When 
the disease is far advanced, however, it is 
almost impossible for the surgeon’s knife to 
make a complete job. In addition to this is 
the fact that the cells frequently infiltrate 
adjoining structures, which cannot be excised 
without killing the patient. A cancer in the 
neck, for example, may invade all the deeper 
structures, which cannot be sacrificed. This 
explains why the surgeon is most successful 
in dealing with the tumors that are easiest to 
get at. 


SUCCESS WITH SUPERFICIAL TUMORS 


“Now, the radium treatment does about 
the same thing that the surgeon’s knife does. 
The surgeon gets rid of the cancerous tissue 
by cutting it out in mass; the radium gets rid 
of it by destroying it cell by cell. 

“In other words, at the present stage of 
development, radium works most successfully 
at the kind of tumors that surgery most easily 
destroys. "These are superficial tumors,—of 
the skin, the face, the jaw, the tongue, and 
the like. They are the tumors which are on 
the outside of the body, which we can see and 
handle. In many such cases radium, accord- 
ing to our experience, seems to be an actual 
cure. We have had success extending over 
many months in a considerable number of 
cases. At first it might seem, since surgery 
is already quite effective in cancers of this 
kind, that we have gained nothing. But it is 
an immense gain. The surgical removal of 
tumors of the face, for example, involves dis- 
figurement. If one has a cancer on the nose, 
the only thing to do is to cut off the nose; 
other affections also involve the removal of 
an eye, a jaw, a tongue, a lip, a chin. When 
radium destroys such tumors—as it does in 
many cases—-the face is restored virtually to 
its normal condition. For example, in the 
case of a little child with a sarcoma on the 
side of the head which was rapidly growing 
into the eye. A surgical operation would 
have necessitated extirpating the eye, and 
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even then would not have checked the growth. 
Radium, however, has completely obliterated 
this tumor, and the eye has not been harmed 
at all, and the child is now normal in all 
respects. A remarkable case was that of a 
woman afflicted with a malignant growth un- 
der the sternum; surgery could not even have 
attempted to deal with it. It was utterly 
inoperable and hopeless. Radium, however, 
melted down the growth and largely dissi- 
pated it. 

“When the growth has widely infiltrated 
surrounding structures, the surgeon is often 
helpless. After removing the primary growth, 
however, he can irradiate these surrounding 
tissues and so have a greater chance of re- 
moving any stray cells that may be left. Ra- 
dium, I believe, can thus be used to make 
doubly sure all ordinary operations for cancer. 
Another important point in considering the 
usefulness of radium in superficial tumors is 
that it does not involve the suffering of a 
surgical operation, being practically painless. 


CANCER OF THE UTERUS 


“Perhaps radium’s greatest triumph is in 
treating a particularly distressing and difficult 
form of cancer—that of the uterus. This and 
cancer of the breast are the commoner forms 
in which cancer chiefly attacks women, just as 
men suffer more from cancer of the stomach. 
Early operation with the knife cures this in a 
good many cases, but the operation is a radical 
one, and is not free from danger. Radium 
is extremely valuable in cases of this kind, as 
testified by the experiences of French, Ger- 
man, and American observers. It sometimes 
makes inoperable cases operable. In numer- 
ous instances radium, by itself, has established 
what seems to be a complete and perfect 
cure. Radium bids fair to establish a new era 
in the treatment of cancer of the uterus. 


EARLY TREATMENT REQUIRED 


“In cancer of the breast applications fre- 
quently improve conditions and relieve suffer- 
ing, but do not yet as a rule establish a cure. 
The effective rays penetrate about two inches. 
For this same reason radium does not give 
results in metastases, where the disease has ad- 
vanced far from its original focus and set up 
new foci. After a malignant disease has be- 


come general surgery is useless, and radium, 
too, is powerless at present. Anyone looking 
forward to radium treatment, therefore, just 
as anyone looking forward to surgical treat- 
ment, should take it as early as possible. This 
point illustrates again what I have said—that 
radium is successful for reasons that the knife 
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is successful, and that it must be regarded as 
a help to surgery and not as a substitute. 


ACTION ON NON-CANCEROUS GROWTHS 


“There are other skin affections, not can- 
cerous in their nature, in which radium is a 
blessing. These are the vascular tumors, 
birth marks, “port-wine” stains. Dr. L. 
Wickham, of the St. Louis Hospital in Paris, 
has had many remarkable successes, having 
treated more than a thousand cases in the last 
seven years. It looks as though, for disfigure- 
ments of this kind where surgery is often 
powerless, radium may. be practically a spe- 
cific. It does not produce inflammation or 
pain; an important consideration, especially as 
children are often patients. Scars, too, are 
often entirely removed, leaving the face prac- 
tically normal. The emanation of radium,— 
a gas given off by radium,—is used dissolved 
in water or alcohol, for internal taking, and is 
being tested out in cases of gout, rheuma- 
tism, arterio-sclerosis, and the neuralgias, as 
well as in certain blood diseases and anemias. 

“Sarcomata show particular susceptibility 
to the radium rays. A sarcoma, it may be 
explained, is a tumor formed of fibrillary or 
connective tissue, while a carcinoma is one 
developing from the epithelium growth which 
covers the skin and lines the cavities of the 
body. When connective tissue proliferates 
we have a sarcoma; when epithelium starts 
growing we have a carcinoma or a true can- 
cer. For some reason or other radium acts 
most happily upon sarcomatous tissue.” 

“Just what does radium do to the tissue, 
anyway?” Dr. Kelly was asked. “In other 
words, what bearing has all this upon the 
cause of cancer? Does it act by killing a 
microbe or a parasite, by destroying some 
chemical poison, or ferment, or what?” 

This question, of course, is one that is like- 
ly to be asked everywhere. For many years 
the scientific world has been divided into two 
camps on the subject of the cause of can- 
cer. What is it that gives certain cells the 
proliferative power that causes the disease? 
It is only in this power of growth that the 
cancer cell differs from the normal cell. Cer- 
tain investigators insist that the cause is a 
microbe or a parasite that gains entrance to 


the cells; others insist that an external or-. 


ganism has nothing to do with the matter. 

“T cannot say,” answered Dr. Kelly, when 
approached on this subject, “that this radium 
work as yet throws any clear light upon this 
problem. If anything, it is rather against 
the microbe theory, for radium has little effect 
upon germ life; there are few organisms that 
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it destroys. ‘Therefore, it seems hardly likely 
that it cures cancer, when it does cure it, by 
destroying a germ. However, there are many 
considerations involved, and I do not think 
that this recent work tends to settle the ques- 
tion, one way or the other. 


WHAT RADIUM ACTUALLY DOES 


“Let me recapitulate,” said Dr. Kelly in 
closing, “that there may be no misunder- 
standings: 

“Ist. Radium is not a specific cure for 
cancer. It does not take the place of sur- 
gery; it is another help to it. Cancer patients, 
in the early stages, as before, must submit to 
operation. 

“2nd. It is most useful in cancers’ on the 
outside of the body. In many of these cases 
it effects cures without pain and without de- 
formity. 

“3rd. It is especially useful in connection 
with surgery, when it can be used to destroy 
vestiges of the tumor which the knife may 
have left behind. It can also be used to good 
purpose in irradiating the cancerous area pre- 
ceding operation. 

“4th. There are certain structures which 
cannot be operated on,—excised or seriously 
invaded,—without disastrous consequences. 
Radium has cured inoperable cases of this 
kind. It is like a microscopic knife which 
goes after the individual cell. 

“Sth. It is especially valuable in cancer of 
the uterus. Permanent cures even of inop- 
erable cases have apparently been obtained. 

“6th. It is effective only when there is no 
wide dissemination of the disease.” 


HOW ADMINISTERED 


What makes radium particularly useful is 
the simplicity of the technique. It does not 
necessitate the use of an anesthetic, and its ad- 
ministration causes no pain and almost no 
discomfort. The radium salt is kept inclosed 
in a fine platinum tube about an inch long. 
This tube is again encased with lead, which 
is used because it acts as a filter, keeping in 
the alpha and beta rays—which are more de- 
structive to normal tissue—while letting the 
gamma rays slip through. The tube, further 
screened with some soft substance, is then 
laid in immediate proximity to the diseased 
part; if necessary, it can be attached by sur- 
gical plaster; in some cases incisions into the 
diseased part may be made as recommended 
by Dr. Abbé. Its action upon the cancerous 
tissues begins at once; the application lasts 
from + to 6 to 24 hours. Sometimes in a 
month or six weeks the growth vanishes. The 








radium so used can be used over and over 
again. Most readers are now familiar with 
the much-heralded “miracle of radium’’—the 
mysterious substance that apparently defies 
all the known laws of the material universe, 
in that it keeps giving off matter without di- 
minishing its‘own bulk. Every little particle 
of radium has been giving off its rays for 
thousands of years, and will continue to be 
active for two thousand years longer, when 
it will have just half its present weight and 
just the same capacity for throwing out its 
rays that it has now, only in lessened amount, 
so that a little bit of radium now in use may 
be inherited by generation after generation of 
enterprising surgeons. 


AMERICA AS A SOURCE OF RADIUM SUPPLY 


However, what about the practical ques- 
tion: Supposing radium does cure cancer, 
how widespread will be its use? The news- 
papers have familiarized the public with the 
fact that there are extremely small amounts 
in existence. With a grain of radium one can 
do much, but the sufferers from cancer are 
fearfully numerous; half as: many people in 
New York State die from this disease as from 
tuberculosis. Manifestly, even though radium 
were an absolute cure in all cases, the mortal- 
ity rates would change very little, as so few 
people could gain access to it. Is this treat- 
ment, then, to remain a luxury for the few, 
presumably the rich? We hear much of a 
“radium corner,” of a few people getting all 
of the precious element into their own hands. 

The value of all the radium which has been 
taken from the earth is from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, so that one of our New York or 
Chicago millionaires might easily buy it all. 
The situation, however, is changing some- 
what. When radium first became known, in 
1900, it was derived from pitchblend from 
certain mines at Joachimsthal, Austria. The 
world was told that these Austrian mines con- 
tained the only supply; and the Austrian 
Government promptly purchased them. Since 
then, however, other sources of radium have 
been discovered. It is found, even though in 
small quantities as yet, in Bohemia, Saxony, 
Sweden, France, Portugal, Madagascar, 
Siam, Ceylon, and Australia. A recent investi- 
gation by the Bureau of Mines at Washington 
has just revealed the hitherto unsuspected fact 
that the United States is the greatest head- 
quarters of the ores from which radium is 
now extracted. Pitchblend has been discovered 
in Connecticut and South Carolina and in 
Colorado. It is in the carnotite fields of 


Colorado and Utah, however, that the richest 
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stores are found. Last year 8.8 grams of ra- 
dium chloride were obtained in this country. 
The total output of the rest of the world, in- 
cluding Austria, was 3.65 grams. Alongside 
of this agreeable fact, however, is another not 
so gratifying to national complacency. It ap- 
pears that radium is another of our national 
resources which we are not conserving. Our 
methods of mining are wasteful; large 
amounts of carnotite ore from which radium 
can be extracted are left on the dump, says 
the Bureau of Mines. We do not extract 
the radium here, but send practically all the 
ore containing it to Europe. The larger 
amount of this precious substance now in Eu- 
ropean laboratories and hospitals has come 
from the United States. The small quanti- 
ties now held by American scientists they have 
been obliged to buy back at high prices from 
Europe. At present.there is only one firm 
engaged in this country in extracting and re- 
fining radium, and this firm has not yet en- 
tered the radium market. Most of our car- 
notite mines are in Colorado and Utah, 
though smaller bodies of the ore are con- 
stantly being discovered in other States. 

Properly husbanded, these beds, as well as 
other fields in other countries, would greatly 
increase the world’s supply of radium. In 
fact, scientific men expect that new discoy- 
eries will yield sufficiently large quantities to 
make radium therapeutics pretty generally 
available.’ And there are other radio-active 
substances, especially mesothorium, which 
have similar powers. A large amount of the 
curative work now being done in Europe is 
with this latter substance. 


A RADIUM INSTITUTE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


Austria, France, Germany, and England 
have established radium institutes, the pur- 
pose of which is to study the effects of the 
mineral, and to conserve the supply. A na- 
tional Radium Institute has been formed 
by Dr. Kelly (as its president) and Dr. 
James Douglas. It is expected that, as a re- 
sult of its efforts, the United States will show 
smore interest in developing its radium re- 
sources. It is also the purpose of the Insti- 
tute to acquire enough radium to test out all 
its possibilities in relieving disease, especially 
cancer. In the new radium science America 
should take the lead from now on, not only 
because it has especially competent experi- 
menters, but because it has the one indispen- 
sable thing that other nations do not possess 
—a comparatively large supply of radium in 
its Own mines. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 
AMERIGAN MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


FAIR proportion of the November 

Century is occupied with discussions 
of present-day problems. An able and well- 
written defense of militancy in the feminist 
movement is contributed by Edna Kenton. 
Professor Edward A. Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin, considers the most recent as- 
pects of our immigration and the economic 
consequences of. its continuance. The editor 
promises for future numbers of the magazine 
a discussion of the same problem from other 
points of view. Jacob A. Riis gives an en- 
couraging survey of what has been accom- 
plished during the past twenty years in the 
campaign against the slum on American soil. 
The present phase of the struggle, as Mr. 
Riis makes clear, is the fight against home 
manufacture in the tenements, in which the 
Consumers’ League is taking the lead. “The 
Struggle for College Democracy” is the title 
of an article by John Corbin, which describes 
Harvard’s plan for the solution of the great 
social problem in American university life by 
combining features of the Oxford system 
and President Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
“quad” at Princeton. ‘Our Disorganized 
Diplomatic Service” is the challenging title 
of an article contributed by James Davenport 
Whelpley, who has written much for the 
Century and other publications on the com- 
mercial interests of various nations. The 
comparison instituted by Mr. Whelpley be- 
tween the diplomatic service maintained by 
Germany and that of the United States in 
its present condition is far from flattering to 
the United States. “Dollar Diplomacy,” 
however, he regards as a misnomer, since 
there is no profit in it either from the ma- 
terial or idealistic viewpoint. The travel 
feature of this number is a clever and at- 
tractively illustrated account of “Motoring 
in Japan,” by Melvin A. Hall. 

Archdeacon Stuck contributes to the No- 
vember Scribner’s the thrilling story of his 
ascent of Mount McKinley, which he pre- 
fers to call Denali. Colonel Roosevelt’s 
contribution to this number is “The Life His- 
tory of the African Rhinoceros and Hippo- 
potamus,” in which he describes the habits of 
these animals in detail, the text being accom- 


panied by several striking photographs and 
drawings. “An English Writer’s Notes on 
England,” by Vernon Lee, with illustrations 
by Howard Giles, is an interesting feature of 
this number. 

The opening feature of the November 
Harper's is a series of letters of a diplomat’s 
wife in Washington, written during the 
years 1875-78. The writer was Madame 
Hegermann-Lindencrone, an American by 
birth, who, after living many years in 
France, returned to this country, and, in 
1875, married the newly appointed Danish 
Minister to Washington. ‘These letters pic- 
ture social life at the capital during the 
Grant and Hayes administrations. Various 
cooperative undeztakings in Europe are de- 
scribed by John L. Mathews, under the title, 
“The Art of Mutual Aid.” This number 
of Harper’s is unusually rich in travel ar- 
ticles, containing “Australian Bypaths,” by 
Norman Duncan; “Religious Beliefs of the 
Eskimo,” by V. Stefansson; “Unusual Ven- 
ice,’ by Mary Heaton Vorse; and “To the 
Great Falls of Guiana and Beyond,” by 
Henry Edward Crampton. 

The most important feature of Every- 
body’s for November and December is the 
debate on Socialism between Morris Hillquit 
and Dr. John Augustine Ryan. In the No- 
vember number Mr. Hillquit presents his 
indictment of capitalism gs the source of most 
modern social evils, while Dr. Ryan main- 
tains that the Socialist indictment of capital- 
ism is overdrawn and advocates reforms in 
capitalism as the remedy. 

In the November Everybody’s there is a 
vivid description of Bogota, “the Lhasa of 
South America,” by Arthur Ruhl. 

In addition to the editorial survey of “Six 
Months of Wilson,” the principal articles 
contributed to the North American Review 
for November are “Fifty Years of An- 
thropology,” by Prof. Ernst Haeckel; “The 
Problem of Ulster,” by Sydney Brooks; 
“Bulgaria and the Treaty of Bucharest,” by 
S. Tonjoroff; “How to Amend the Cur- 
rency Bill,” by Frank A. Vanderlip (re- 
viewed on the next page) and “Our Super- 
vised Morals,” by Louise Collier Willcox. 
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MR. VANDERLIP ON THE CURRENCY BILL 


N the North American Review for No- 
vember Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who is 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York, and was, for four years, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, gives his impressions 
of the personnel of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, together with a sum- 
mary of objections to the Currency bill in its 
original form, and of amendments suggested 
by his testimony before the committee. 

After speaking of the individual attitude 
of each member of the committee towards the 
pending bill, Mr. Vanderlip states that he 
left the committee with a feeling of confi- 
dence that the Senate bill will be a great im- 
provement on the measure which was passed 
by the House. He believes (although the 
truth and correctness of his conclusion could 
not be demonstrated) that if it were not for 
political exigencies practically every member 
of the committee would favor the creation of 
one central reservoir, whether it be called a 
central bank or not. He also believes that 
the party declarations in regard to the Govy- 
ernment’s sovereign right to issue all currency 
may prevent the committee from exercising 
its true judgment in the way of making the 
new notes the obligations of the federal re- 
serve banks rather than of the Government. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Vanderlip is free to say 
that on the whole the bill seems to have been 
drawn with great intelligence. “It is by no 
means the work of amateurs in finance. It 
shows a thorough grasp of the main principles 
that must be embodied in correct legislation, 
but it stops short of fully incorporating those 
principles and in doing so has left the measure 
where it must be amended if it is successfully 
to accomplish what ‘its framers desire.” 

From Mr. Vanderlip’s viewpoint the main 
defect, so far as the immediate working of the 
bill is concerned, is in the provision which 
establishes at least twelve regional reserve 
banks and thus fails to create the central res- 
ervoir for reserves which is essential. It is 
true that the necessity for such a central res- 
ervoir is recognized and the power to compel 
loans from one reserve bank to another has 
been given to the Federal Reserve Board, but 
so hedged about that in Mr. Vanderlip’s opin- 
ion it would not be effective. 


If more than one central reservoir is estab- 
lished, true mobilization of reserves can there- 
after be attained only by giving to a superior 
body the power to compel loans. The objection 
to doing that is deep-seated in the minds of bank- 
ers, whose whole training makes them rebel from 


a provision which would compel a bank to make 
a loan against the judgment of.the directors of 
that bank. If Congress insists upon more than 
one reserve center, however, it must also grant 
an effective power to the Federal Reserve Board 
so they can pipe together the several reserve 
reservoirs and thus, in effect, make a single cen- 
tral reserve center. 

There are other most impressive reasons why 
there should not be twelve reserve bank districts. 
The theory of mobilization of reserves rests on the 
principle of utilizing the surplus of one com- 
munity to meet the deficiency in another. It is, 
therefore, necessary to have the district embraced 
in each regional reserve center so large that there 
will be a variety of banking conditions; so large 
that if there is a crop-moving demand in one 
part of the district, that demand shall not be 
universal in the district, but shall in some meas- 
ure, at least, be counteracted by coming at a 
period when there is a plethora of funds in an- 
other portion of the district. A community would 
be far better served by a branch of a reserve bank 
which covered a district made to embrace a large 
territory of dissimilar geographical and climatic 
conditions than it could possibly be by having its 
own reserve bank surrounded by a small region 
in which, because of similar climatic and other 
conditions, there would be no variety to the de- 
mand. If all of the banks within a region feel 
at the same time a similar demand, most of the 
advantage of mobilization of reserves disappears. 
It seems to me that nothing could be clearer 
than that there should be one reserve reservoir, 
and not twelve or more. If that is found po- 
litically impossible, then under no circumstances 
should there be more than four. : 


On the subject of the composition of the 
Federal Reserve Board Mr. Vanderlip is less 
fearful of a baneful influence of politics than 
he is of the results that would follow a lack 
of training, a lack of financial wisdom, and 
the certainty, which the form of the meas- 
ure provides, of a lack of continuity in the 
management. Mr. Vanderlip reminds us 
that the Federal reserve banks are to be op- 
erated under the direction of a board of nine 
directors, six of whom are to be selected by 
the bankers. ‘Thus the bankers themselves 
will be responsible for the management of 
the Federal reserve banks, and the argument 
that there will be political domination by the 
Federal Reserve Board is robbed of much of 
its force. Mr. Vanderlip does, however, ob- 
ject to the composition of that board as pro- 
vided in the law. Three of the seven mem- 
bers will be ex-officio officers, fully engaged 
with the duties of their own offices, and none 
of them necessarily experienced in banking. 
Mr. Vanderlip would have this board a great 
independent body comparable with the Su- 
preme Court. He would have large sala- 
ries, long terms, and the devotion of com- 
plete service to the work of the board. 
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LIVING MOTORS: EFFICIENCY IN MEN 
AND ANIMALS 


[LDESPITE the marvelous development of 
machinery in the past hundred years, 
the living motor, i. e., the muscular power 
of men and animals, remains one of the most 
important dynamic factors in getting the 
world’s work done, and this is particularly 
true on the farm. Yet, as a writer in La 
Nature (Paris) points out, the living ma- 
chine and the effective application of its pow- 
ers is far less well understood than that of 
steel and brass. He proceeds to give a résumé 
of the remarkable studies in this line which 
have been carried on for the past thirty years 
by a professor of agricultural engineering, 
M. Ringelmann, in the Institute Agrono- 
mique. 
One of the first questions investigated by 
M. Ringelmann was the relation between the 
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average the weight of an individual is equal to 
the product of his height by his reach by a co- 
efficient varying between 19.43 and 28.69, and 
which on the average is 24.06. Thus an indi- 
vidual 1.6 meters tall (about 5 feet 2!4 inches), 
with a reach of 1.78 meters (about 5 feet 9% 
inches), would weigh 1.6 x 1.78 x 24.06=68 kilo- 
grams. 


M. Ringelmann next sought to compare 
the effort put forth in traction, sustained for 
not less than four or five seconds, obtained 
by a rope 5 meters long passed over the 
shoulder, with the maximum effort which 
could be produced under the same condi- 
tions in a very brief time. 


He found that on the average the effort sus- 
tained during a certain lapse of time=84% of the 
maximum instantaneous effort and 88% of the 
weight of the individual. Thus, if a man weigh- 
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PULLING A ROPE WITH BOTH HANDS OR A YOKE 

Effort obtained. 
Kilograms. 
1. Traction by pulling backward on block tied to om GENO << coskccdiunasaanseddavenareaeaesesnad aes 85.32 
a. Traction by pulling: ackward with yoke: rowel Tome... 2... cs ecceccesetcccrscaddvsbacecsecewasecs 69.24 
8. Traction . rope — WEIR oui Che ties ca eC utes eaten s 1.6 Gace Woes AeSe CREE Ce Ne as baRedd uae Maeee Nat 62.88 
4. Traction by potuig backwara with yoke round SHGGRIErs .. .6 <2 6. csc cc ess cee sccsedeccoseseasseccess 61.66 
5. Traction o = leek Neteller i COs os aie si c'de oan pscie sé vee N eb nee wee es ene e awake aaa Cnewhowere deans es 57.66 
«. Trection with yoke WEY SIMMNEEES oo cose ule ORGss dn taka VeKbes ieckud gnewkae Dhwcwa dekeee eee 
7 41.16 


. Traction 


height of any individual, his reach, and his 
net weight, i. e., sans garments. Nine stu- 
dents of the school at Grand-Jouan volun- 
teered for experiment. 


Their weight varied between 54-5 kilograms 


ee ee ee 


with rope over shoulders..............e0- 


ing 73 kilograms pulls on a rope passing over his 
shoulder, he can produce a maximum instantane- 
ous effort of 73 x .88—64.2 kilograms, and a sus- 
tained effort of 64.2 kilograms x .84—54 kilograms. 
If, in place of passing the rope over his shoulder, 
he pulls on it laterally, as represented in No. 3 of 
Fig. 1, the effort of traction which he can produce 
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TRACTION ON THE POLE OF A TWO-WHEELED VEHICLE 


1. Effort effected by pushing pole and pulling with yoke round shoulders and a weight equal to 18.50 kg.. 
2. Effort effected by pushing pole with weight of 18.50 kg 
3. Effort effected by pushing pole with weight of 18.50 4 SEP OPEC COC CEE TREE PL CEL Ce RCE 


and 84 kilograms, their height between 1.6 meters 
and 1.74 meters, and their reach between 1.75 
meters and 1.84 meters. From these different ob- 
servations M. Ringelmann deduced that on the 


Effort obtained. 
Kilograms. 
85. 38 


relatively to his weight will be greater than in 
the preceding case, and, taking the same weight, 
will be 73 kilograms x 1.3296 kilograms in place 
of 64.2 kilograms, and the effort sustained during 
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a certain lapse of time will be 96 kilograms x.71 
=68 kilograms in place of 54 kilograms. These 
results show clearly the advantage in pulling on 
a rope laterally instead of passing it over his 
shoulder. 


Another problem solved by M. Ringel- 
mann was the maximum power obtainable 
when two or more men or animals work 
as ateam. The greatest percentage of power 
is always obtained by a single individual. 
As soon as two or more are hitched to- 
gether, the effective work obtained from each 
with the same degree of fatigue is diminished. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Thus, if a single individual attached to a re- 
sistance produces, for example, a sustained effort 
of 54 kilograms, when five individuals are har- 
nessed to the same resisting body, if there were 
complete simultaneity of effort, these five indi- 
viduals would produce a total effort of 5x54 
kilograms =270 kilograms, while in reality, ac- 
cording to the preceding table, each individual 
would produce a sustained effort of only .7 x 54 
kilograms 37.8 kilograms and the five together 
could pull only 5 x 37.8 kilograms, or 3.5 x 54 kilo- 
grams, which =189 kilograms. These figures are 


maximums, since they were obtained in tests when 
the Grand-Jouan students bent their whole atten- 
tion to simultaneous action at the word of com- 
mand. 








2 
TRACTION ON THE SHAFTS OF A 


1. Effort effected by pull: ing with hands on shafts and by aid of yoke...........eeee eee e cece ee eee eres 


2. Effort effected by pulling on shafts................ 
8. Effort effected by pushing on shafts................ 


This is due to the lack of entire simultaneity 
in the efforts of each. The solution of this 
problem is given in the following table: 


PRACTICAL EFFECTIVE WORK 


No. of Produced 

Motors. by Motors. Total. 
L Suawsseuseocwewae 1.00 1.00 
Dr cm esie set aae ates 0:93 1.86 
Bic Mid gates sew ae 0.85 2.55 
MY patesatand a aRateeaveo area 0.77 3.08 
Di avers Sree earetowiinn Ae 0.70 3.50 
O sciences ae asansé 0.63 3.78 
{ OR eT 0.56 3.92 
B. chiwichwoe ns nteioan 0.49 3.92 


These highly interesting and valuable ex- 
periments indicate the reason why men work- 
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SMALL TWO-WHEELED CARRIAGE 


Effort obtained. 
Kilograms. 


ing in teams, as in rowing, pile driving, etc., 
find it helpful to sing or chant. The rhythm 
of the song, which is suited, of course, to the 
character of the work, is a powerful help 
in securing rhythm of action. Here we have 
a striking example of the often-observed fact 
that practical experience is apt to be justified. 
later by scientific theory. The results of 
other experiments at Grand-Jouan are shown 
in the accompanying diagrams. They will 
Le published in more detailed scientific form 
later and are expected to be useful in the 
computation of factory work and other hu- 
man labor in which the exact value of con- 
certed effort is the chief factor. 
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' TRACTION EFFECTED ON A WHEELBARROW 
Effort obtained. 
Kilograms. 
1. Effort effected by pushing wheelbarrow with weight of 11 kg.......scssessecscevcccccccescccessects & 50.88 
S. Effort effected by. pullmig wheelbarrow with weight of 16 dip. ...663.0sscscsesc one ceecsiescess se'eecsees 54.72 
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TRACTION TESTS MADE WITH CARTS 


1. Effort effected by pushing on the high tail-piece.... 
2. Effort effected tapes F on the platform at bottom... 
8. Effort effected 


Effort obtained. 
Kilograms. 
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SYNDICALISM IN GERMANY AND FRANCE: 
A COMPARISON 


At the present time the German syndical 

movement, regarded in its entirety, is 
the strongest in the world. It recently out- 
stripped British trade-unionism; and _ it 
leaves far behind the American Federation 
of Labor, which for a long time aspired to 
the premier position. It unites more than 
3,000,000 men and women, or three times as 
many working-men as are organizéd in 
France, the home of Syndicalism; and what 
is perhaps more striking than its robustness 
is the rapidity of its increase. In every coun- 
try, however, the growth of Syndicalism is 
dependent upon, or subordinated to, the ex- 
pansion of manufactures. As M. Paul Louis 
shows, in La Revue (Paris) : 


Syndicalism spreads less quickly in the smaller 
industrial countries than in those of large indus- 
trial operations. It experiences special difficulties 
in populations which are riveted to the soil and 
which do not engage in manufacturing. 
Syndicalism was born almost spontaneously of the 
concentration of capital and of men. For this 
reason it became acclimated in England under the 
form of the old Trade-unionism before it was im- 
planted on the Continent. It is on this account, 
also, that it spreads with less celerity in France, 
where concentration is less marked, and where 40 
per cent. and more of the total population have 
not left the rural milieu. It is for this reason 
that it was late in penetrating Germany, where 
the extractive industries—chemistry, metallurgy, 
textiles, etc—are not of ancient creation, and that 
it has there recently acquired so surprising an ex- 
pansion. The depopulation of the rural districts 
and the great increase of the manufacturing cen- 
ters have contributed to this increase with a dis- 
concerting promptness. Hamburg, Cologne, Bres- 
lau, Mannheim, Dusseldorf, and Elberfeld may all 
rival, for the quickness of their growth. the mush- 
room cities of the New World. 


There are in Germany 3,061,000 Syndical- 
ists, and these are divided into five groups: 
(1) The free syndicates, (2) the little group 
of localists, (3) the Hirsch-Dunker associa- 
tions, (4) the Christian or mixed syndicates, 
and (5) the independents. 


THE GROWTH OF SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 


The free syndicates date from the period 
1866-1869, contemporary with the diffusion 
of the International in Europe, and when the 
two primitive currents of German Socialism, 
Lassallism and Marxism, came into turbu- 
lent contact. M. Louis gives the following 
details concerning these syndicates: 


The free syndicates recognize the struggle of the 
classes, but remain neutral in the domains of poli- 


tics and religion, evolving in the same sense as 
Social-Democracy. They numbered 277,000 mem- 
bers in 1891; 887,000 in 1903, and nearly 2,400,- 
000 in 1911. Feminine manual labor is as im- 
portant in Germany as in France and England. 
Indeed, one may say it is more considerable in 
Germany than elsewhere, owing to the metal- 
lurgical industry. At first women hesitated to 
join the syndicates, but there are now at least 
200,000 of them in the free syndicates. 


The local groups, like the neutral syndi- 
cates, have developed very rapidly. There 
were 319 of them in 1899 and 691 in 1911. 
Their receipts amount to 1,800,000 francs 
($360,000) per year. They support a num- 
ber of “workman secretariats” which are de- 
voted to the defense of the workmen in the 
law courts and which also provide counsel. 
There were 33 of these secretariats in 1902 
and 102 in 1911. 

The Hirsch-Dunker associations derive 
their name from their two founders. From 
their incipiency they have been found in close 
relations with the Progressists; and as this 
party has made but little headway the syn- 
dicates controlled by them have followed their 
destiny. They are very militant against 
Social-Democracy, and they impose upon 
their members a formal repudiation of the 
principles of that organization. Their bud- 
get is a meager one, scarcely one-twentieth 
of that of the neutral syndicates, and their 
members have scarcely ever exceeded 100,000. 

The other important group of German 
Socialists is that of the mixed Christian, or 
purely Catholic, or purely evangelical syndi- 
cates. We quote from M. Louis’ account 
of them: 


Christian Syndicalism remained somewhat inert 
until 1891. An important Christian syndi- 
cate—interconfessional—evolved at Dortmund in 
1894, with a program of social peace, which 
declared against Social-Democracy, for loyalty to 
the Empire, and for a methodical understanding 
“with employers. . . . In 1900 the Catholic bish- 
ops prescribed interconfessionality.” At the same 
date was instituted the Federation of Christian 
syndicates, which frankly took up a_ position 
against the episcopate. Henceforward there was a 
continual struggle between the two schools, those 
of Berlin and Cologne; and during the past ten 
years the Christian syndicate movement has been 
hindered by many neutral conflicts between the 
partisans and adversaries of interconfessionalism, 
between those in favor of strikes and those who 
reject them at all costs. 


The importance of these organizations 
must not be underrated, of Christian syndi- 
cates especially, who from 78,000 members in 
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1900 have increased to nearly 350,000 in 
1911. At the last-mentioned date their re- 
ceipts amounted to 8,000,000 francs ($1,600,- 
000), and their reserve fund to 9,000,000 
francs ($1,800,000). But, in spite of all, 
they represent but a limited vigor by the side 
of the neutral federations. 


These federations are impregnated with the 
doctrines of Social-Democracy, which characterize 
the best of German Syndicalism, and which play 
beyond the Rhine the decisive vote. . . . The 
other groups, directed in fact against them, 
neither hinder their propaganda nor paralyze their 
economic action. 


M. Louis notes some marked differences 
between German and French Syndicalism. 
He says in part: 


The Verbdnde by their very nature represent 
the very best conception of German Syndicalism. 
Differing from that which prevails in France and 
which expresses itself clearly in the confederation 
of labor, this conception tends to repudiate feder- 
alism for centralism. With us [in France] the 
federation is superposed upon the syndical sec- 
tions to render certain services; but these sections 
keep the major portion of their resources, and 
they maintain a distinct autonomy. In Germany, 
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the syndical section exists merely as “the kernel 
of recruitment and an organ of perception.” The 
receipts go to a central chest. A local section 
seldom proclaims a strike without having first 
consulted the central authority. Discipline is strict 
and regulated by statutes. Fragmentary and dis- 
persed efforts are carefully excluded. Each Ver- 
bande has its mechanism, which functions meth- 
odically. 

The German syndicate temperament differs from 
that of the French. It is not that beyond the 
Rhine the members of the neutral Verbdnde re- 
pudiate the social transformation. On the con- 
trary, their ideal program of society in the 
future coincides absolutely with that of the Social- 
ist party. But they have not adopted the principle 
of the general strike as an essential, nor do they 
attach more than a restricted value to it. There 
is no lack of funds. Last year the Verbdnde re- 
ceipts were 90 millions, and after the year’s oper- 
ations there remained a balance of upward of 71 
millions of francs. The Federation is the 
fundamental organ of German neutral Syndical- 
ism. It assembles all the codperative sections of 
the same profession in a territory. The cartel, 
which corresponds to the French “bourses,” mus- 
ters all the sections of different professions in a 
locality; but the cartel is far from holding in 
the militant life of the German proletariat the 
place which is held—and has been held in propa- 
ganda—by the Bourse du travail in the action of 
the French proletariat. 





CAN THE BRAIN BE MADE TO FUNCTION 
AFTER DEATH? 


WRITER questions, in a recent num- 

ber of Cosmos, the possibility of the 
maintenance of the powers of the human 
brain, through artificial stimulus, after the 
death of the individual, and discusses the 
bearing of recent research upon such a prob- 
lem. He says: 


Each of our readers is aware of the remark- 
able success which has resulted from the attempts 
to develop living cells and living tissue apart 
from the organism. Muscular fibers, fragments 
of conjunctive tissue removed from animals, have 
been kept alive for days, weeks, and months. 
Placed in a suitable medium kept at a proper 
temperature, these tissues have produced new liv- 
ing cells; a bit of the heart of a chicken contin- 
ued to beat for many months, and the new cells 
themselves, a few days after their development, 
displayed the same characteristic pulsations. 

Thus by the researches of Harrison, Loeb, Bur- 
rows, Lewis, Lambert, and Carrel, it seems to be 
established that muscular and conjunctive tissues 
are virtually immortal; if oxygen and the neces- 
sary sustaining medium are provided, and they 
are freed from their waste products, there is noth- 
ing to prevent their lasting indefinitely: each cell 
lives only for a time, but it produces others and 
survives in the new cells which it engenders. 

So much for muscular and conjunctive cells, 
To provide for the survival of a complex tissue or 





of a definite organ, there must be brought about 
the perpetuation of the nerve cells as well. Does 
the science of to-day give promise of such a re- 
sult? To this question the illustrious Spanish 
professor,,Don Santiago Ramon y Cajal, has made 
answer in the inaugural address delivered at 
Madrid, June 15th last, before the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Spanish Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Thus, to the question: “Is the 
nerve cell itself like the other cells of the organ- 
ism, capable of an indefinite survival?” Don 
Ramon y Cajal answers: “No.” 


The distinguished Spanish scientist was 
indeed one of the first to maintain the life 
of nerve cells apart from the organism for 
at least two days; Marinesco, by other meth- 
ods, has brought about a survival for nine 
days. But in every case, at the end of a 
limited time, the cluster of nerve cells suc- 
cumbed. Why? Because the nerve cell, 
whether within the organism or apart from 
it, is incapable of multiplicity by division, 
of producing new cells to take up the suc- 
cession. The nerve cells cannot transmit 
their functions. To quote Ramon y Cajal: 
“They live with us and die with us, and 
it is correct to say that a man is a brain 
served by organs. As a result, we must re- 
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nounce the hope of multiplying nerve cells, 
and consequently that of bringing about the 
total or partial survival of the human brain— 
of enclosing it within the walls of our speci- 
men jar and preserving it complete and 
vigorous after the death of the individual. 
And even if science (which has brought to 
a successful issue so many things apparently 
impossible) could perform this stupendous 
miracle, of what use would it be to pre- 
serve in an incubator the brain of a Newton 
or a Pasteur? Could it think the least in 
the world? Cut off from the muscles, its 
working tools; deprived of the senses, its 
windows upon the world; despoiled of the 
stimulations which have their origin in the 
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several organs and which act as the spur of 
the emotions and of conscious vitality—the 
existence of these poor isolated nerve cells 
would be as grossly vegetative and mentally 
forlorn as that of the humblest epithelial 
or conjunctive corpuscle. And if, through 
some inconceivable triumph of technical skill, 
we could bring to bear upon them chemical 
and dynamical excitations, admirable imita- 
tions of those produced by conscious thought 
and sentiment—what a horrible torture! 
Pain, without the resource of moans or of 
tears! Longing, without the hope of pos- 
session! Noble thoughts, without the means 
of expressing them! Even Dante could not 
have imagined a torture equal to this!” 





WHEN WILL AMERICA SING? 


QPONTAREOUE singing of every kind 
in this country is “gone for good,” says 
an editorial in the Musical Courier. “Ex- 
plain it as you will, the fact is the fact. We 
Americans have ceased to sing, nay, we are 
ashamed to sing, or so, at least, it seems.” 

The aforesaid article is based on an edi- 
torial note which appeared recently in the 
Boston Herald, under the title “The Sing- 
ing Workman.” ‘The paragraphs of interest 
in this connection are as follows: 


The proposal to get efficiency by substituting 
music for the stop-watch appeals to a deep-seated 
instinct in man. Jacques Vernes, a French cap- 
tain of industry, holds that rhythmic movements 
connected with song are at the foundation of ef- 
fectiveness in work, and having tested his theory 
in the building of bridges and roads, is moved 
to apply it to all forms of industrial enterprise. 
Calling the results “amazing,” he announces his 
ambition to “revive the times when every work- 
man sang at his bench.” 

It is unquestionable that the music rhythm and 
the action rhythm have gone together since the 
beginning of labor. First come forms like the 
“Zo ho” of the Siamese, the “Hu hu” of the 
Chinaman, the “Ona aa” of the Japanese, the 
“Hai na e” of the New Zealander; they grew 
more definite in the “Ey ukhnem razik” of the 
Volga burlak and the “Heave ho” of the British 
boatman; gradually come versified songs adapted 
to all phases of industry. There is no collective 
activity anywhere which has not been deemed 
worthy of melodic accompaniment, and all forms 
of toil have been thus set to music—the carrying 
of loads, the felling of trees, hewing of wood, 
drawing of water, grinding of meal and corn, 
digging, weaving and spinning. The Maoris 
have a song for every form of labor. Burton, 
in his description of the East Africans, tells us 
that the fisherman over his paddles, the porter 
carrying his load, the housewife grinding—all 
accompany their work with song. Even to-day, 





as Sachau reminds us, the Bedouins draw water 
for their cattle to the tune of a song which is 
heard at all the wells in the deserts of Syria 
and Mesopotamia. 

There is thus a solid basis for the attempt to 
enliven work by the influence of music. In out- 
door toil of a collective character the scope for 
melody should be large. In certain kinds of in- 
door labor music might function usefully in relief 
of monotony; it would certainly give a degree of 
interest of those endlessly repeated movements of 
hands and fingers which tend to confound the 
worker with his machine. But that amid the 
whir and clatter of our great factories any benefi- 
cent application of song which could be made to 
the task of labor is highly improbable. Such 
value as it might have would come from its spon- 
taneity, and the prescription of it is out of the 
question. For large-scale industrial enterprises 
the singing workman is gone for good. In them, 
at least, a good string band playing at intervals 
would be more efficacious than any number of 
musically inclined operatives with their “mouths 
full of singing birds.” 


There are several reasons for this disap- 
pearance of singing from our national life, 
and, thinks the Musical Courier, they may 
be stated in the order of their importance as 
follows: “(1) the many nationalities of 
which our population consists; (2) the un- 
defined character of our own folk-songs; (3) 
the inexpressible imbecility and pigheaded 
stubbornness of those who have charge of the 
teaching of music in our schools.” 

The writer of the editorial says that the 
first of these reasons is of little importance. 
There is necessarily a confusion of folk- 
songs among the many different immigrants 
coming to this country. These became as- 
similated with the native American stock as 
soon as possible, and “during this assimilative 
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period they would, no doubt, learn our songs, 
if we had any, just as they invariably learn 
our cuss words, of which we have too many.” 
As to the “undefined character of our own 
folk-songs,” this depends largely upon our 
pedagogues. 


This does: not refer to music teachers, properly 
so-called, but to normal-school graduates who are 
required to learn music, of which, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, they have no knowledge worth 
speaking of, but merely that superficial smatter- 
ing necessary to pass their normal-school exami- 
nations. . They are music teachers against 
their will—often bitterly against their will. 


Continuing, the writer of the editorial 
insists that there can be but two possible ob- 
jects of teaching music in the schools. The 
one is “to develop the ezsthetic sense, the 
other to induce our nation to sing.” 


Both of these things can be accomplished in 
but one way: by forcing the child to sing songs 
lustily—such songs as they like and enjoy, and 
such, moreover, as they will like and enjoy sing- 
ing in after life, when they are grown up. And 
these songs cannot be baby songs, such as all our 
school music-books contain. Things suited to the 
child mind are invariably hated by the child... . 
The one instinct of the child is to play grown- 
up, to rebel against that period of slavery which 
is childhood. . . . Let our children be taught the 
words, particularly the words of our folk-songs, 
so that, in later days, they may join in with good 
heart when others sing, or chant for themselves 
when at work alone. 


What is a folk-song? asks the editorial 
from which we have been quoting: 
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With the teachers and pedagogues that is still 
a mooted question, and until it is settled the law 
goes down to the ranks that no real, good, lusty 
songs shall be heard in the schools. In other 
words, if a song is lusty and gay and worth 
singing, with a touch of humor here and a touch 
of pathos there, it shall not be sung in the schools 
unless it is fully and universally acknowledged 
to be a folk-song. “Old Black Joe” may be sung, 
yes, because it is a generation old, its composer 
dead, and it has been acknowledged and accepted 
as an American folk-song. But suggest to these 
teachers and pedagogues the introduction into the 
schools of some modern “Old Black Joe,” some 
song that the children will sing out of school if 
not in it, some song that they would sing with 
joy, that they would carry home and induce the 
whole family to join in—suggest such a song as 
that, and these teachers and pedagogues will hold 
up their hands in holy horror and vociferate 
loudly against the enormity of such a scandalous 
proposal. 


Do those people realize that no one in thé days 
of Foster had any idea that those songs would 
some day stand among our American classics? 
No one gave a thought to it. They were just 
minstrel songs, as popular as our popular songs 
of to-day; yet they have lasted just as some of 
our songs of to-day may last. 


In closing we ask: “When will Amer- 
ica sing?” And the answer is: 


When the schools realize the prime importance 
of teaching children songs suitable to their adult 
days; when the schools insist that the words— 
particularly the words—of these songs shall be 
absolutely memorized. Never mind if a few 
worthless songs are learned. The principle is 
the right one, and not until it is adopted will we 
hear America sing. 





THE PORTUGUESE BALZAC 


LTHOUGH Teixeiro de Queroz is 

considered the Portuguese Balzac, his 
works, like those of many of his eminent 
literary compatriots, are little known outside 
of his own country. Mr. Joao de Barros 
deplores this fact in an article of La Revue 
(Paris) and says: 


Among the many names that shine in our litera- 
ture, that of Teixeiro de Queroz stands out pre- 
eminent. He is the most nationalistic, most per- 
sonal, most philosophical of our writers—and 
certainly the most intellectual. This last quality 
has assured him a special place in our world of 
letters, although his almost classic prose has not 
met with the popularity that it is entitled to, for 
Teixeiro de Queroz scorns to stoop to win easy 
success by methods other than those of high liter- 
ary merit. But his name and works will outlive 
his generation and will pass on to the future as 
a precious possession. A physician by profession, 
a scientist by training, he has dissected the social 
organism of his country with an unerring touch 





and the clearness of vision that characterize the 
true physiologist. 


The works of Teixeiro de Queroz, who 
published his first book in 1874 under the 
pen-name of Bento Moreno, are comprised 
in the two great series under the titles of 
“Bourgeois Comedy” and “Rustic Comedy.” 
The titles themselves show Balzac’s influence 
upon the Portuguese writer who, born in 
1848, was, like all his contemporaries, a 
confirmed adept of the naturalistic school. 
But one must not imagine that his genius 
was obscured by the influence of the great 
French novelist. He may be somewhat like 
Balzac in his love of too minute description, 
but through his keenness of observation more 
physiological, than psychological, his imag- 
ination, his restrained language, and soberly 
handled emotions he is undeniably original. 
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His “Bourgeois Comedy” contains some 
masterpieces, notably “D. Agostinho” being 
the story of the old Portuguese nobility, de- 
throned by the new social forces, and “Char- 
ity,” a scathing denunciation of officialdom, 
all for show; charity on one hand and the 
exaltation of real charity wherein generous 
and valiant souls strive to come to the relief 
of their unfortunate fellowmen, performing 
the most menial and tiring of tasks with the 
sole object of doing good. 

His critique is often cruel and I have read 
certain pages that have impressed me pain- 
fully, by the implacable clairvoyance with 
which he discovers the meannesses and frail- 
ties of tuuman nature. Still out of all this 
sordidness rises a magnificent lesson in energy 
that is very wholesome. ‘Teixeiro de Queroz 
fairly glorifies human endeavor towards 
higher things. The predominating all-per- 
vading note in his “Bourgeois Comedy” is 
a great confidence in the progress of human- 
ity, the future of science, and the betterment 
of social conditions. ‘The contrast between 
his severe criticism of our manners the 
time, and his ardent faith in a better future 






is not the least charm of this part of his 
works. 

The “Rustic Comedy” is a collection of 
novels and short stories. In this series the 
emotions are perpetually vibrant. Here the 
philosopher, the naturalist, the theorist gives 
free rein to his artistic temperament and 
retains nothing of the scientist but the vigor 
of his observation of the facts of real life. 
“Antonio Foguerira,” which is now appearing 
in translation as a serial in the Independence 
Belge, is one of the finest stories of its kind 
in the Portuguese language. It is the story 
of a young peasant whom bad company has 
led astray into a life of debauchery. Another 
one deserving special notice is “O Amor 
Divino,” the story of a young country girl, 
who, influenced by missionaries, becomes a 
religious neurotic. The enthusiasm of this 
simple soul, striving for what she is made to 
believe to be a superior, more perfect life, is 
touchingly depicted in this drama of the soul, 
rendered all the more poignant because it un- 
folds in the peaceful atmosphere of a little 
village and among peasants as unconscious 
and egotistical as nature itself. 





THE DECLINE OF APPRENTICESHIP IN FRANCE 


T° produce skilled workmen in any trade 
or handicraft without a course of ap- 
prenticeship is about as unreasonable a task 
as that of the children of Israel who were 
required to make bricks without straw. Yet 
this is the position in which French manu- 
facturers, great and small, find themselves 
to-day. One of the French labor laws fixes 
ten hours as the maximum period of labor 
in factories and workshops in which women 
and children are employed, and forbids the 
presence of apprentices in places where this 
maximum is exceeded. Another law prohib- 
its the employment of boys or girls under six- 
teen years of age in the operation of circular 
saws, strap saws, shears, or other cutting 
machines. As a result of these, together 
with certain other laws, French manufactur- 
ers to-day find it almost impossible to obtain 
apprentices, and the fear is expressed that if 
suitable measures are not soon taken, many 
handicrafts will disappear. In La Revue 
(Paris) M. Emile Hinzelin publishes several 
replies from employees in various trades set- 
ting forth their views on the apprentice situ- 
ation. He addressed himself to the work- 
men, rather than to the employers, because he 
considered they were the better judges. 


From a carriage and automobile factory he 
received the following: 


If the law of 1900 is not modified, we shall be 
unable to find workmen for our work. Before 
the passage of this law ten or a dozen appren- 
tices were to be found in our shops and many of 
these proceeded to Paris, where they obtained 
employment in excellent positions. To remedy 
the present unsatisfactory conditions we would 
suggest the imposition upon employers of an obli- 
gation not to work apprentices more than eight 
hours in winter, not more than eight and a half 
hours in summer. They would cease work at 
4 or 5 o’clock and then be required to attend the 
scholastic establishments in the town, where they 
would pursue courses in design, geometry, book- 
keeping, etc., until 7 o’clock, when they would 
return to their homes, Naturally, adult workmen 
would be allowed to work according to their 
needs and the season. 


A Parisian working jeweler who, accord- 
ing to custom, followed his trade at home, 
wrote: 


Without boasting, I may say that I make nearly 
everything that offers, although my set of tools is 
a limited one. About two years ago it was pro- 
posed to me that I should take an apprentice. I 
undertook to teach him my trade, stipulating that 
he was to expect no pecuniary compensation for 
three years. I say nothing of the little money 
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present I gave him every Sunday, to encourage 
him. The next year I was taxed 50 francs be- 
yond what I had previously paid. On inquiring 
at the office of the prefecture, I was informed that 
the tax was imposed because I had taken an ap- 
prentice. I explained that the apprentice was a 
source of loss, rather than gain, to me; but there 
was nothing for me to do but pay. “Give up 
your apprentice and the tax will be remitted.” 
And yet the State talks of the crisis of appren- 
ticeship ! 


From a furniture manufactory the follow- 
ing reply was received: 


In the manufacture of furniture mechanical 
labor is very important and, consequently, it is 
legally impossible to take apprentices. The law 
of May 13, 1893, forbids the employment of any- 
one under 16 years of age in the operation of 
circular saws and other cutting machines, and 
nearly all of our machines are fitted with blades 
of some sort. To meet the difficulty at present 
existing, the most earnest of the employees pro- 
pose the following arrangement: The boy to en- 
ter the factory at the age of 12 or 13 and to be 
employed in running errands, collecting the shav- 
ings, and sweeping about the machines. At the 
age of 15 he would be placed in a workshop 
under a skilled workman. The wages would be 
agreed upon at the outset, and the apprenticeship 
would be served without a contract. This ar- 
rangement applies to large factories only. Small 
manufacturers no longer take apprentices owing 
to the ten-hour law. Employers should be 
required to send youths from 13 to 16 years of 
age to apprenticeship courses organized in the 
industrial centers .. . Instruction in design and 
the education of the eye should have a prominent 
place in these courses. 


A glass-worker made the following plea 


for child labor: 


In our industry the employment of children is 
one of the most valuable elements of success. 
Universal agreement is in favor of it. Glass- 
working is by no means so bad as it is painted. 
Besides, it is remunerative and there is no dull 
season. Is it not a grave imprudence to reject 
the employment of youths in it? More appren- 
tices, more workmen. Here is an industry essen- 
tially French that is disappearing, and all to the 
profit of—the King of Prussia. 


Certain professional syndicates, chambers 
of commerce, etc., have declared that child 
labor has killed apprenticeship. ‘They say: 


How many child-workers are there in France? 
According to recent statistics, 603,000; and among 
these there are at most only a few thousand bona- 
fide apprentices—the law of March 30, 1900, has 
caused many employers to engage no youths under 
18 years of age. 


It has been said also that the development 
of machinery has killed apprenticeship. 
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“Nothing,” says M. Hinzelin, “could be 
more inexact. The development of machin- 
ery should develop apprenticeship.” What 
is needed is to follow the excellent begin- 
nings made by the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce in inducing employers to allow the ap- 
prentices to follow complementary courses of 
instruction three or four times a week dur- 
ing working hours. And in every large in- 
dustrial center a technical institute should be 
founded. As in most matters of this kind, 
the great need is money. Says M. Hinzelin: 
“France spends annually only nine millions 
on her technical instruction. Germany spends 
nearly forty. This question of apprentice- 
ship has arisen in nearly the same «enanner 
throughout the civilized world. But each 
people has adopted the solution most con- 
formable to its character.” ‘To quote this 
writer further: 


In England, private initiative alone attempts 
to prepare apprentices in all the industrial fields. 
Nothing is obligatory. Nothing is even regulated. 
In Germany, the country of discipline, all appren- 
tices take professional courses. In Austria-Hun- 
gary, the establishment of technical courses is 
obligatory. 


In France, the aim is now to conciliate, in 
an ensemble of measures, liberty and obliga- 
tion. M. Paul Deschanel said recently: 


The best master for the apprentice is the work- 
man. ‘The true school of apprenticeship is the 
workshop. Assuredly it is right to create profes- 
sional schools. But it is necessary at the same 
time to favor the formation of apprentices in in- 
dustrial establishments. The State should inter- 
vene in a prudent but firm manner. 


M. Hinzelin calls attention to a project, 
well worth attention, under which all young 
men following, before the age of 18, a trade 
or profession will be required to attend 
courses intended to complete their profes- 
sional instruction. Employers who do not 
take apprentices will be subject to an appren- 
ticeship tax, while those who have engaged 
apprentices will be exempt. It is further 
proposed that in each department there 
should be established an apprenticeship fund, 
supplied by the tax on employers, by gifts, 
legacies, and by subventions from the com- 
munes or the State, and administered by em- 
ployers and by workmen elected by their fel- 
lows. The fund would assist small employ- 
ers, the professors and instructors engaged in 
manual instruction, and apprentices’ parents 
needing pecuniary aid. Only by some such 
means can apprenticeship be saved in France. 
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LITTLE CHINESE COME TO SEE THE “ WESTERN DEVILS"* WHOM THE FIRE CHARIOT IS TAKING 
BACK TO THEIR BARBARIAN COUNTRY 


(From a sketch made by L. Sabattier for his own article) 


PEKING TO PARIS VIA THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 


VERY entertaining and lively descrip- 

tion of a trip occupying twelve days, 
from Peking to Paris via the famous Trans- 
Siberian road, is contributed to a recent 
number of /’Iilustration, the picture weekly 
of Paris, by L. Sabattier, who not only writes 
the text, but supplies the pictures. We 
reproduce several of the more effective ones. 




















Leaving the Chinese capital on June 22, 
he started northward on the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, connecting with the Vladi- 
vostok express for St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Here we quote from the diary: 

June 22.—We leave Peking for Mukden. Not 


being able to secure a place on the train of the 
“Compagnie International des Wagons-Lits,” I 


CHINESE AND EUROPEAN PASSENGERS AT A STATION, ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 
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AT EVERY STATION THE SAME CHILDREN AND THE 
SAME FLOWERS 
(From a sketch by L. Sabattier, made for his own 
article) 


must perforce take one of the weekly trains leav- 
ing Vladivostok for St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
respectively. I go via Moscow. ‘The train has 
no sleeping accommodations, and this first night 
proves very trying, for all the cars are filled to 
overflowing at Tien-Tsin by a veritable mob going 
to spend Sunday at the seashore. As we leave 
Chau-Hai Konan we catch sight of the Great 
Wall, which begins at the sea and zigzags grad- 
ually uphill until it loses itself in the mountainous 
horizon. Between the mountains and the sea lie 
well-cultivated plains. Chinese peasants in blue 
garments and wide straw hats make brilliant spots 
of color upon the freshly ploughed yellow soil. 
One thing is remarkable: none of the furrows are 
straight. I suspect this is some wily device to 
frustrate the malice of the evil spirits so much 
dreaded in China. At this point something of real 
interest takes place. A dining-car has been at- 
tached to our train, where we shall be served 
fairly decent meals. During our short stops at 
small stations, the children of the locality gather to 
gaze at the “foreign devils” that the “fire chariot” 
is taking back to their barbarous countries. Here, 
as in France, the station-masters run along the 
trains calling out the stations, and, also as in 
France, nobody understands what they are saying. 
Along the route we pass posts upon which are 
placards inscribed in Chinese characters reading, 
“Small Heart—Fire Carriage.” I happen to know 
what fire-carriage means, but what in the name 
of goodness does “small heart” stand for? I in- 
quire and am told that it means, “Compress your 
heart; make it small with fear.” In other words, 
look out for the locomotive! 

After a day of suffocating heat we pull into 
Mukden and have to get out of the train in a wild 
rainstorm. We have to cross the tracks to get to 
the hotel, about 250 yards distant—the most in- 
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hospitable place imaginable, kept by Japanese 
people. No porters, no waiters, no proprietor in 
sight, and we poor, wet travelers have to look 
after our own baggage, already sidetracked at a 
geod distance, and have to carry all our luggage. 
I afterwards wonder if the hotel personnel were 
afraid to go out in the rain and get those im- 
maculate shirt-fronts rumpled. These experiences 
with the baggage repeat themselves so often that 
we begin to regard our belongings in the light of 
a curse. Between this and the continual changing 
of trains one is well-nigh distracted. 


Typical entries in M. Sabattier’s diary of 
his experiences while in Siberia are under 
the following days—not excluding some of 
his incisive comments on things he saw: 


June 24.—We leave Chang Chun and travel 
under a radiant sky through the vast plains that 
were the scene of the Russo-Japanese conflict. We 
easily evoke memories of the dramas enacted there. 
We cross muddy rivers and whisk past fortified 
outposts, at the entrance of which Russian sen- 
tinels present arms as the train passes. Still 
traveling through cultivated plains, we arrive at 
Harbin, where the half-hour stop is taken up in 
looking after the baggage. But at last it is duly 
registered, and now we may breathe more freely. 
At this stage of our journey the need of exercise 
becomes so imperative that whenever we make 
stops, no matter how short, everybody rushes out 
to walk. If we are at table, we leave our dinner 
and run. 

June 25.—We are now on the great Trans- 
Siberian line and are still going through plains, 
but without seeing a vestige of a tree or the least 
trace of cultivation. At Manchuria we have a 
bad half-hour with the Russian customs official. 
The weather is beautiful, but the heat truly Afri- 
can. Not a single Chinaman to be seen anywhere, 
and not many Russians, either. What a sad coun- 
try! Swamps, swamps as far as one can see. 
Towards evening we reach slightly rolling coun- 
try. A few trees appear and human habitations 
dot the landscape in clusters. The stations present 
animated pictures. Peasant girls in light garments 
and gorgeous handkerchiefs upon their heads offer 
the weary traveler wild strawberries, milk and 
eggs, while little children sell bunches of flowers 
that look like red _lilies-of-the-valley and yellow 
cowslips. 

June 27—We leave Irkutsk and will not have 
to change cars for six days. What a blessing! 
We have left the plains behind us and are roll- 
ing along the foot of mountains through a thickly 
wooded country. We have seen nothing but trees 
all day. To the right, to the left, down in the 
valley, up on the hills to the very edges of the 
horizon—nothing but trees, till one’s head swims. 
And ever present on either side of the track the 
wide scorched zone, caused by the sheaves of 
sparks flying from the locomotives, which are fed 
with wood. At all the stations the same children 
offering flowers, the same peasants selling wild 
strawberries and eggs. 

For the last two or three days I notice that 
some of the towns and villages are situated at a 
distance of several kilometres from the stations, 
which appears most inconvenient to me. An 
obliging Russian fellow-traveler tells me_ that 
when the Trans-Siberian line was being built cer- 
tain towns had not been: willing to make liberal 
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concessions to the influential authorities, and 
found themselves ignored and inconvenienced in 
consequence by having the stations built way out 
of their way. Another thing surprised me exceed- 
ingly, and that is that they did not provide for a 
second track while they were building the first. 
Since the war with Japan, Russia, realizing the 
enormous advantage of having a double-track line, 
has begun to build it at various points, but in 
order to lay it alongside of the first, they are 
obliged to widen the roadbed, the tunnels, the 
cuts, and even build other bridges, for not even 
the one near Batraki, measuring nearly 1800 
metres, is wide enough to accommodate the second 
track. 
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Finally European Russia is reached and 
European railroad systems once more wel- 
come the traveler. 

July 2.—We arrive in Moscow. I find the city 


very much changed in twenty years. German bad 
taste reigns everywhere! Nightmare houses rise 


up beside churches with gold or azure domes.., 


Hideous billboards appear even on the walls of 
the Kremlin and the Kitai Gorod Gate. 


Then “after passing through gloomy Ger- 
many and industrial Belgium, we reached at 
last dear, smiling France.” 





JUBILEE OF THE DEAN OF THE RUSSIAN STAGE 


FEW months ago literary, theatrical, 

and artistic Russia paid tribute to the 
memory of M. S. Shchepkin, the greatest ‘Rus- 
sian actor, on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death. ‘The newspapers and 
magazines printed lengthy articles character- 
izing the man who is justly considered the 
father of the Russian stage, and giving the 
story of his remarkable career. We quote 
from an article in Niva (St. Petersburg) by 
an anonymous writer, who voices the “senti- 
ments of all thinking Russia”: 


The name of Shchepkin is inseparably bound up 
with those of Gogol, Pushkin, Turgenyev, and Gra- 
novsky. In spirit and creative faculty he was par- 
ticularly akin to Gogol. Gogol was a great 
humorist in his literary works, a humorist in the 
lofty meaning of the word, who portrayed the bad 
morals and ludicrous manners with a view to cor- 
recting and perfecting humanity. Shchepkin was 
an equally great humorist on the stage, and his 
tendencies were the same. And no one could em- 
body Gogol’s types like Shchepkin, no one could 
read Gogol’s works like Shchepkin did at his “lit- 
erary soirées” in Moscow. . . . 

In the history of the Russian theater Shchepkin 
stands in the first place. He created that theater 
we see, to which we are accustomed, which we 
like; the theater which is near to life in the natural 
simplicity of performance, in its noble, inner real- 
ism. Moreover, Shchepkin has established stage 
traditions in the production of plays of the classi- 
cal répertoire and created a classical theater. 
What delights us in the acting of our favorite ac- 
tors when they perform the parts of Famusov (in 
Griboyedov’s comedy “The Misfortune of Being 
Intelligent”), Skvoznik-Dmukhanovsky (in Gogol’s 
comedy “The Inspector”), the heroes of Shakes- 
peare, Moliére, etc., is, in a general sense, all im- 
bued with the spirit of Shchepkin, all of it has re- 
mained after him as an artistic legacy. No mat- 
ter what original traits they manifest in their art, 
contemporary actors, with very rare exceptions, do 
not depart from the standards established by the 
great Russian “first comic actor.” . . . 

The main service of Shchepkin as a stage re- 
former is the fact that he broke with the conven- 
tionalities of psuedo-classicism in the Russian the- 
ater, and became the founder of a new school of 
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histrionic art, which aimed at truth, simplicity, and 
naturalness. But still greater and still more im- 
portant is the service of Shchepkin as an artist in 
general. He was one of those rare artists whose 
activities extended to all surrounding society and 
roused in people the spirit of humanity. Ever per- 
fecting himself as an artist, Shchepkin perfected 
all our life, such dismal, wretched, and unattract- 
ive life, particularly at that time (the thirties and 
forties of last century). . 


Like a great many Russians of eminence, 
Shchepkin was of lowly birth, and achieved 
fame and position entirely by his own efforts. 
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He was a self-made man in the full meaning 
of the word. Below we give some biograph- 
ical data gathered from an article in T'éatr e 
Iskustvo (Theatre and Art), St. Peters- 
burg: 


Shchepkin was born in the village of Krasnoye, 
province of Kursk, in 1788. His parents were serfs 
of Count Volkenshtein, a nice man, who, as much 
as can be concluded from the “Memoirs” of 
Shchepkin, did not misuse his proprietary rights 
over them. The education of the future great actor 
was not very elaborate, and cost little money. At 
first he was instructed by some serf, and after he 
was tutored by the village priest, who did not im- 
part to him any great knowledge either. He was 
lashed, beaten over the hands with a cane, in a 
word, all the methods usual in the education of a 
poor peasant boy were applied to him. At the age 
of seven he made his first acquaintance with the 
theater. Count Volkenshtein, like many other rich 
people of that time, had his own private theater, 
serfs being the actors and actresses. The first play 
Shchepkin saw performed was a comic opera. His 
second, more serious acquaintance with the stage, 
occurred when he was a pupil in the public school 
at Sudja. The teacher organized amateur theatri- 
cals, and Shchepkin played a part in one of Su- 
marokov’s comedies. In his “Memoirs” he tells of 
the feeling of utter happiness he had while per- 
forming the part. Even then his passion for the 
theater was beginning to manifest itself. 

In 1802 Shchepkin was sent to the district gram- 
mar-school at Kursk. There he made the acquaint- 
ance of the Russian author Bogdanovitch, who, 
seeing the boy’s intelligence and abilities, gave 
him books to read. Shchepkin read voraciously, 
but did not forget about the stage. He frequently 
went to the local theater, admired the perform- 
ances, and sometimes even prompted the actors, 
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which gave him inexpressible joy. A simple inci- 
dent decided his future career. One of the actors 
of that company went on a protracted spree, and 
there was no one else to take his part. Shchepkin 
offered his services, which were accepted, and 
made his first public appearance on the stage of 
the Kursk theater. He was successful, and became 
a member of the company, but without pay. Some 
time later he joined a traveling company which 
played in the cities of Southern Russia. Among 
many other cities the company visited Poltava, and 
Shchepkin’s acting pleased the Governor-General, 
Prince Ryepnin, so much that he undertook to raise 
a fund, by popular subscription, to pay for the 
actor’s release from serfdom. Shchepkin’s owner 
reluctantly sold his title to the gifted “property,” 
and the actor obtained his freedom in 1821. 
year later he was invited to give a performance at 
the Imperial Moscow Theater. His success was 
immense. The general-manager embraced him 
and congratulated him upon his engagement to the 
Imperial Theater. Beginning with the year 1823 
he appeared permanently on the stage of the Mos- 
cow Theater, which may be proud of the fact and 
consider it a great honor that it was Shchepkin’s 
theater. On that stage he played in the full bloom 
of his artistic talents and powers. What his fur- 
ther career was is known to everyone who is fa- 
miliar with the progress of our histrionic art—it 
was an uninterrupted succession of triumphs. 


When Shchepkin celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his artistic life the Russian 
writers presented to him a memorial address, 
and among the signatures was that of Count 
Leo N. Tolstoy. 

Shchepkin lived to see the emancipation of 
the peasants from serfdom. He died in 1863 
at Yalta, in the Crimea. 


IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR EDUCATION 
IN RUSSIA? 


VER since the sixties of the last century 

the Russian Government has been doing 
its utmost to limit the spread of knowledge 
and enlightenment, but the events of the last 
few years have proved the futility of its ef- 
forts. This is the plain-spoken: opinion of 
Mr. K. Arsenyev in the Vyestnik Yevropy, 
of St. Petersburg, in an article discussing the 
status of education in Russia. As one of the 
editors of that leading monthly, Mr. Ar- 
senyev is well qualified to speak. This is 
what he says about the condition of primary 
education in his country: 


There was a time when mere quantitative 
progress in that direction would have been con- 


sidered a great step forward, indeed it constituted . 


a big item in the government’s credit column. 
Now the inauguration of universal education, 
if it will be introduced in the course of the. 
next few years (of which we cannot be absolutely 
certain in view of the obdurate though not always 





consistent opposition on the part of the Imperial 
Council) will meet with the usual fate of belated 
reforms. It will satisfy none, because there is 
‘a widespread expectancy of something greater. 
Not only the wide circles of society, but even 
the popular masses will not reconcile themselves 
to the preservation of the distinctive character 
of the parochial school. Far and deep 
there has penetrated the consciousness of the ne- 
cessity for a qualitative advance of the primary 
school, penetrated an advance incompatible with 
the tyranny of the inspectors who interfere with 
everything without improving them, and with the 
distrust of all Zemstvo and municipal self-govern- 
ment. Is the primary school the only agency 
that contributes to the development of thought 
and diffusion of knowledge among the masses? 
However downtrodden the press may be, it is 
after all not condemned to absolute silence. 
However limited the libraries and read- 
ing-rooms are, they are being filled with other 
than “well-intentioned” publications. Once 
awakened, popular inquisitiveness will always 
find a means of satisfying itself, beyond the form 
prescribed or approved from above. The obstruc- 
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tions which are being placed in the path of 
out-of-school education do not hinder so much 
as they irritate. Intercourse between the village 
and the city grows with every day. Thousands, 
tens of thousands, return to the village more 
different than when they left it. The “object 
teaching” takes new forms, elusive and unavoid- 
able. Rigorous “object lessons” produce not at 
all the impression they were expected to. 


In the realm of secondary education matters 
are “not a whit better.” While primary edu- 
cation is simply being impeded in its progress, 
secondary education is being forced back to 
a standard of the dead past, says Mr. Ar- 
senyev. 


The system of secondary education was 
grounded in the faith in the all-saving effects 
of . . . classicism and a watchful supervision 
embracing the whole life of the pupils. This 
belief is coming to life again. Once more the 
significance of the ancient languages is being 
exaggerated, once more the surveillance over 
the high-school boys and girls is becoming stricter 
and more thorough. It is not difficult to prophesy 
the complete failure of the policy which now, 
less than in any other day, corresponds to the 
spirit of the times. The ancient languages are 
no more the indestructible foundation of 
secondary education, as they may have seemed 
half a century ago. Their domination is every- 
where undermined, and it is more than strange 
to expect such re-establishment. Still less 
justification can there be found in the past for 
the extreme measures of discipline and surveil- 
lance, which undermine the mutual trust of the 
parties (trust being so very important in the 
matter of education) and sow in the hearts of 
the pupils the first seeds of a negative attitude 
towards the authorities. The suspicion cast upon 
any meetings and assemblies causes attempts at 
secret communication. In its wake follow re- 
pressive measures which deepen the chasm not 


only between the educators and their charges, 
but also between society and the school. 


Even in the universities reaction reigns su- 
preme. Says this Russian writer here: 


The university statute has grown as old as 
that of the high school, but, just as in the case 
of the latter, it is not radically revised, but vio- 
lated, avoided, ignored, in accordance with aims 
and intentions of the ministry. Open disorder 
and malfeasance are overlooked if they are per- 
mitted by a politically irreproachable personnel. 
Strictures fall to the lot of the refractory and 
disobedient, even though their refractoriness con- 
sist only in the defense of an indisputable right. 
Never before has the ministry filled so many 
chairs at its pleasure, despite the wishes of the 
university. Never before have there been so 
many dismissals of professors, directly or in the 
guise of transfer to another city. Never has 
there been such interference by the administration 
with the internal life of the student body. 


The writer then goes on to say that the 
idea of the Ministry of Education is to reduce 
the professorial staff to one level, “although 
not high in the scientific sense, but desirable 
politically and socially.” ‘To combat the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the students, the min- 
istry encourages the “creation and support in 
their midst of such forces which might serve 
as a counterbalance to the opposition elements, 
and carry on an open conflict with them.” 
But all such measures, in the opinion of Mr. 
Arsenyev, are doomed to failure, and “public 
thought will find a way outside of the school, 
and all that will be done to direct it along 
a definite, narrow course will lead in the end 
only to its greater overflow.” 


a 





LIFE IN INDIA 300 B.C. 


BOUT 300 years before our era there 
lived in Magadha, an Indian kingdom 
famous on account of its relation to the 
spread of Buddhism, a sage and noble Brah- 
min named Kautilya or Chanakya, who was 
largely instrumental in transferring the 
throne of that country from the old royal 
family to a young adventurer, Chandragupta. 
After the latter’s triumphant ascension Chan- 
akya became prime minister, and while occu- 
pying that exalted office he wrote an artha- 
shastra or text-book in statesmanship. While 
famous all over India and frequently quoted 
by later writers on related topics, this work 
was lost to the world for many centuries. 
Only a few years ago it was recovered in a 
hand-written manuscript and published at 
Mysore by R. Shama Shastri. The authen- 


ticity of the work has since then been firmly 
established by the labors of Prof. H. Jacobi, 
of Bonn. 

Chanakya was an Indian Machiavelli, as 
unscrupulous as he was able, and his doctrine 
seems to have been that anything is permis- 
sible to a monarch when it is a question of 
protecting his country or his own power. At 
the same time this Brahmin was a very astute 
observer, attentive to the smallest details and 
wise enough to take nothing for granted in 
describing the life surrounding him. Hence 
his work has become a wonderful source for 
the study of Indian life at that distant period. 
A series of vivid pictures drawn from the 
fifteen books of Chanakya’s work appear in a 
recent number of Nordisk Tidskrift (Stock- 
holm). 
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The prime minister of Magadha gives, for 
instance, the salaries paid to almost every 
class of men serving his royal master, includ- 
ing even the members of the royal house. 
The salaries are given in panas, a small cop- 
per coin with a value very closely equaling 
that of an American quarter. From the list 
may be quoted the following items, not only 
to show what was the income of public em- 
ployees in those days, but also to indicate the 
relative value placed on different kinds of 
services. 

The highest salary quoted is $12,000 a 
year, and this was given to the Queen 
Mother, the Queen Favorite, the Crown 
Prince, the commanding general, the offici- 
ating high priest, the King’s teacher, the 
prime minister, and the chancellor of the 
kingdom. Next on the list came the head 
doorkeeper, the chief eunuch, the chief of 
the tax collectors, and the first chamberlain, 
each one of these having $6000 a year. A 
prince of the royal house, an ordinary gen- 
eral, the governors of cities and provinces, 
justices of the higher courts, ministers with- 
out portfolios, and inspectors of factories had 
an annual income of $3000. 

Then come, all salaries being annual, gov- 
ernment commissioners and heads of corpora- 
tions, $2000; a colonel of infantry or cav- 
alry, and inspectors of forests belonging to 
the royal domain, $1000; the King’s coach- 
man, the surgeon-general, the trainer of the 
King’s horses, and the head of the royal zoo- 
logical gardens, $500; the court soothsayer, 
the astrologer, the King’s reader, the story- 
teller, the court poet, the assistants to the 
prime minister, and the heads of the various 
bureaus in the department of finance, $250; 
the court jester, the magician, a mining engi- 
neer, the lower members of the royal house- 
hold, teachers, and scientists, from $125 to 
250; soldiers of proved value, tax assessors, 
government clerks, and buglers, $125. And 
so on, down to the slave drivers and manual 
laborers, who got about $15 a year in Ameri- 
can money. 

Valuable light is also thrown on the forms 
and the extent of taxation. ‘The idea seemed 
to be that only land and water furnished 
for the tilling of the soil were directly tax- 
able. ‘These taxes were so high and so nu- 
merous that they practically represented one- 
half of the income drawn by the owner of 
the land from all agricultural and horticul- 
tural pursuits. Apparently the underlying 
idea was that all land really belonged to the 
crown, being only granted on lease to the 
nominal owners. 
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While the city inhabitants, the manufac- 
turers, and traders, escaped direct taxes, they 
were carefully and successfully bled in other 
ways—chiefly by means of customs duties, 
fines, and charges for passports and transpor- 
tation. ‘The carrying of goods or passengers 
by water constituted practically a government 
monopoly and furnished a very large income 
to the crown. Everybody and everything 
were carefully registered. The methods of 
modern Germany were not more carefully 
devised and applied than those of ancient 
Magadha. One of the principal reasons for 
this system was to prevent anybody from 
traveling without passport—and to get a 
Passport was to pay taxes with a vengeance. 
To be caught away from home without a 
passport was punishable with a fine of from 
$250 to $750—which meant a fortune in 
those days. 

A usage seeming very peculiar to modern 
occidentals was that a price had to be fixed 
in advance for all goods offered for sale, 
whether privately or at public auction, and if 
more was paid the extra money went -to the 
crown. Land could only be mortgaged or 
sold to persons willing and able to till it. 
Houses, fields, gardens, dams, and other prop- 
erty could be taken away from their owners 
if neglected or misused for a period of five 
years. No theaters or other amusement 
places were permitted to exist in country vil- 
lages, lest the rural population be diverted 
from its needful toil. 

The customs duties, which were collected 
at the place of sale, not at the boundary line, 
amounted to from 4 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
of the value of the goods. This seems very 
reasonable in these days, but to such duties 
should be added what the government ex- 
acted for the use of weights and measures, 
these being also a crown monopoly. Fines 
were imposed and collected in the cities with 
a frequency that would be intolerable to 
Americans, but nevertheless not without rea- 
sonable method, so that they constituted genu- 
ine safeguards for the health and welfare of 
the communities affected. 

All alcoholic drinks were heavily taxed, 
and the sale of them strictly controlled. They 
must be served in rooms pleasantly appointed, 
well aired, and decorated with flowers. To 
sell so many drinks to a person that he be- 
came intoxicated was punishable, and if, 
nevertheless, a customer went too far, the 
host was responsible for his property as well 
as personal safety. Both disorderly houses 
and gambling houses were controlled by the 
crown, which took a percentage of their in- 
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comes. 
any kind, but in a crisis the King had the demand “alms” from anybody having them to 
right to take whatever wealth they contained. give, in a way practically amounting to the 
And finally must be added that, in case of confiscation of property. 


The temples were free from taxes of war or any other emergency, the King might 





MEUNIER AND BELGIAN “SOCIALIST”? ART 


EUNIER, the great artistic exponent of 

modern social conditions and tenden- 
cies, of the powerful place occupied by the 
proletariat in our day, is the subject of an arti- 
cle in The Strom, a monthly publication of 
Vienna. That the new social- 
ism has produced real artists in 
Belgium, both in literature and 
the illustrative arts, is the con- 
tention of the writer. One 
feels, he says, that a vital 
energy aroused by great polit- 
ical happenings can nourish the 
artistic instinct with a power- 
ful sap. An absorbing, human 
cause can turn talent into 
genius. 

We must note, the writer 
continues, in the case of 
Meunier, the beginnings of his 
art in order to realize his 
wonderful development. 


The youthful Meunier grew up 
in Brussels amid poor surround- 
ings. His mother, a widow in 
indigent circumstances, had _ to 
support seven children. Only a 
year before his birth—he was 
born in 1831—Belgium became 
an independent State. The pro- 
letariat was sorely oppressed in 
the gradually developing indus- 
trial country. It was not then, as 
it is now, the center of all the real cultural forces of 
Belgium. ‘The state of things was reflected in 
Meunier’s first artistic efforts. He had no idea of 
individualizing the proletariat; all he sought was 
to penetrate into bourgeois art, and adapt his life 
to that of the bourgeoisie. He entered the studio 
of the sculptor Fraikin in Brussels, and there he 
acquired the art of representing charming female 
figures. He was likewise a painter; but what he 
did, both in sculpture and painting, lacked distinc- 
tion—they were things to be exhibited in glass- 
palaces and Parisian salons. It was only when he 
gained a more penetrating insight into social con- 
ditions that he entered upon the path of a Christian 
socialism. He visited a Trappist monastery and 
painted pictures of monastic submission and renun- 
ciation. But around 1880 he began to realize that 
a Christian, romantic, historic Socialism was not 
compatible with our time. That year he visited 
the Belgian coal region. There it was borne in 
upon him that the spirit of our day is based not 
upon renunciation but upon resistance; not upon 
resignation but upon strength; not upon prayer but 





upon will- -power; not upon historic dogma but 
upon social criticism, upon steeled muscles of body 
d mind. 


It is interesting to observe that the foremost 
Socialist lyric poet of Belgium, Emile Ver- 





INDUSTRY”, BY MEUNIER 


haeren, followed the same course of develop- 
ment—beginning with a romantic cult of 
monasticism, abandoning that, after painful 
struggles, for the inspiring influences of our 
modern time. 


Verhaeren’s words are like the poetic translation 
of Meunier’s “brazen-forged shapes.” Both show 
the highest possibilities thus far exhibited, of a So- 
cialist art. That art stands above agitation, artistic 
or otherwise. Verhaeren and Meunier have too 
universal a spirit to be confined within the neces- 
sarily narrow bounds of agitation. They aim at 
something greater. Their portrayal is simple. 
What they do is to represent the proletariat in 
artistic form. That is their potent achievement. 
They show how that proletariat, which is revolu- 
tionizing the world, is constituted. They show 
how it looks when at work, in motion, at rest. They 
show this new, decisive human type. While en- 
gaged in observing it these artists gain a new 
point of view, a new means of expression, a new 
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“LE PUDLEUR,” BY MEUNIER 


form—in short, a new art. Verhaeren rises to ex- 
aggerated, rhetorical flights. Meunier is calmer, 
more restrained. His art is not as boundlessly ex- 
pansive, as singularly eccentric as that of Ver- 
haeren, but the feeling which inspires it is no less 
profound, the effect upon our artistic sense no less 
revolutionary. 
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The painter Laermens may be reckoned among 
the most significant group of Socialists and artists 
that modern Belgium has produced. He holds his 
own by the side of such spirits as Meunier, Ver- 
haeren, Lemonnier. 


What the great Belgian Socialist artists 
teach us—Meunier, the poet Lemonnier, 
among the dead, Verhaeren and Laermens 
among the living—is that great Socialist art 
does not occupy itself with vicious Socialist 
kinematics, but reproduces an image of our 
time which will enable future generations to 
realize the sufferings and the power of the 
proletariat of to-day. A Socialist work of art, 
like every great work of art, must have a 
universal significance. What that means 
everyone feels who has seen a production of 
Meunier. His bronzes, his paintings, have 
breadth, infinity, universality—in brief, the 
humanly telling force of all real art. 

The writer concludes with this reflection: 


All in all, where are we Germans? We have 
nothing that can equal the creations of the great 
Belgian Socialist artists such as Verhaeren, Le- 
monnier, Meunier, and Laermens, We have only a 
single Socialist artist of importance—Kathe Koll- 
witz. Perhaps her art would be much more ad- 
vanced were the conditions in our country in a riper 
stage. We must not fail to take into account that 
the freedom of the Belgian Socialist artists is the 
fruit of a seething political summer. With us it is 
still spring. 





REAL AND IMAGINARY CAUSES OF DISEASE 


“DUT, Doctor, what was the cause of my 
illness?” That is the vital question 
which most patients put to their physicians, 
according to the distinguished medical privy 
councilor, Dr. Ad. Schmidt, of Halle. 

It is a question the answer to which may 
be very simple or very complex, since it in- 
volves such disease factors as personal habits 
and hygiene, occupation, environment, consti- 
tution, and heredity, besides accidental expo- 
sure to various infections. 

In an article contributed to the Deutsche 
Revue Dr. Schmidt considers the general 
causes of illness, with the best methods of 
guarding the health so as to avoid them, 
incidentally calling attention to various er- 
rors into which the laity are apt to fall. He 
says: 


The recognition that a great number of dis- 
eases proceed from infection, i.e, the entrance 
into our body of micro-organisms, has deeply pen- 
etrated the public consciousness, yet the real sig- 
nificance of this is very commonly wrongly ap- 
praised. Many people have an unconquerable 


fear of clinics, hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoriums, 
and in general of all places where invalids are 
cared for, because they believe that in such places 
it is easy to “catch” something. In reality, how- 
ever, it is in such localities that all measures of 
precaution against contagion are observed, while 
in our ordinary life and daily intercourse they 
are apt to be grossly neglected. 


Dr. Schmidt observes further that many 
cases of infection proceed from victims in the 
early stages of disease who have not yet been 
isolated, this being true of tuberculosis, ty- 
phus, diphtheria, measles, and scarlet fever. 
He also refers to the “carriers”? who are re- 
sponsible for the spread of disease, often 
without any suspicion of the fact on their 
own part or that of others. He continues: 


In comparison with transmission from person 
to person, which is by far the commonest way, 
the spread of infective germs by objects concerned 
in social intercourse (money, food, books, etc.) 
plays a subordinate ré/e, and the “microphobes” 
who make a detour about a house containing 
a scarlet fever patient, would often be far better 
advised if in their domestic intercourse they 
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REAL AND IMAGINARY CAUSES OF DISEASE 


avoided the customary kissing and the common 
use of handkerchiefs, and if when on trains or in 
crowds they would turn their heads aside from 
any person who while coughing lacks the decency 
to hold a handkerchief to his mouth. Trifling 
injuries to the skin, sometimes on the feet, and in- 
significant carbuncles are often ignored and neg- 
lected, although they are quite as capable as are 
large uncleaned wounds of leading to the grav- 
est general infections (blood poisonings). The 
same thing is true of the ordinary (not diphthe- 
ritic) inflammation of the tonsils, which has quite 
recently attracted the attention of physicians as 
the portal of entry for rheumatism of the joints 
and other serious affections. 


The counsel Dr. Schmidt deduces is 
summed up in the words: Observe the 
greatest personal cleanliness in every respect 
and. avoid all unnecessary contacts. He very 
sensibly remarks, however, that such avoid- 
ance cannot be carried to extremes. We 
must have a certain amount of wholesome 
fatalism as regards dangers from infection, 
just as we have in regard to the dangers of 
modern rapid travel by land or by sea. 

Certain physical conditions permit bacteria 
to multiply injuriously instead of being 
thrown out of the system. 


Wherever in the organism there is a stagnation 
of the blood or a checking of the elimination of 
waste products, there is an extraordinary ten- 
dency to infective catarrhs. In healthy persons 
germs which succeed in passing the protective 
guards of the skin(?) are prevented from be- 
coming effective by the natural resistive power 
of the tissues. But as soon as these guards—secre- 
tion of mucus, mechanical excretion of waste, the 
production of chemical anti-toxins—fail to be 
operative because of some sort of disturbance in 
the complex reactions of the vital processes, such 
germs win the upper hand and are then hard to 
banish. Examples of this sort are the chronic 
inflammations of the air passages in consequence 
of heart affections (so-called congested lungs) 
of lung dilation or bronchial contraction; the 
maladies of the cavities adjacent to the nose (in 
jaw, forehead and middle ear) resulting from a 
contraction of the passages leading to them; the 
bladder and kidney troubles proceeding from 
checking of the excretion of urine; intestinal 
catarrh resulting from disturbances of digestion, 
and so forth. Because of the lack of biological 
instruction in our schools the laity fail to un- 
derstand the underlying causes of ‘such sec- 
ondary infections and make shift to explain 
them by such phrases as “taking cold” and “wrong 
diet.” 


This question of diet is dwelt on by the 
author at some length. He finds that the 
average man attributes far too much impor- 
tance to it. Hence the countless fads— 
vegetarianism, fruit and nut diet, buttermilk 
drinking, etc. In fact, the human organism 
is extremely adaptable as regards food and 
thrives on as widely varying regimens as 
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those of the Eskimos and the South Sea Is- 
landers. Individuals, too, differ widely in 
their needs ‘and their powers, as is -attested 
by the old saw, “What is one man’s food is 
another man’s poison.” ‘The quality and 
purity of the menu are far more important 
than its composition, since the alimentary 
canal is the port of entry of such serious 
maladies as cholera, typhus, and dysentery. 

What Dr. Schmidt says with reference to 
“taking cold” is of especial interest: 


It is certain that the ordinary manifestations 
of this, the snuffles, catarrh of the air passages, 
and inflammation of the throat are essentially’ of 
infectious nature, that is, due to the presence of 
bacteria. 

Can a sudden chilling, a draft of air, a change 
in the weather, a cold drink, so upset the organism 
that under their influence the microbes which con- 
tinually threaten us can succeed in getting foot- 
hold? This problem is not yet solved. At pres- 
ent it is held as most probable that the produc- 
tion of chemical protective substance, the so- 
called anti-bodies, is disturbed by the chilling, 
but this view is merely hypothetical. In any 
event the chilling itself is harmless unless accom- 
panied by the infection. Very much oftener 
the snuffles passes from person to person; it goes 
through whole families, including the servants, 
especially when they live in too narrow quarters. 
The same thing is true of rheumatic affections, 
of whose true origin little is as yet known, but 
which certainly stand in close relation to infec- 
tive agents. Every rheumatic patient will tell 
you that cold drafts and dampness cause or in- 
crease his sufferings, while dry warmth amelio- 
rates them but he is wrong; the chilling 
increases only one symptom of his suffering, i. e., 
the pain; the malady itself persists even during 
the relieving warmth, ready to make itself felt 
afresh at every opportunity. 

Here, as in general, the laity make the mis- 
take of confounding the disease with the pain. 
The average man counts himself sound as long 
as he has no pain, often to later learn that many 
maladies, including the most dangerous, such as 
tuberculosis and cancer, may begin painlessly 
and run their course almost so. Pain is often 
only a single and not very significant symptom, 
and not the indicative factor which the patient 
himself considers it. For this reason it is 
not good for a doctor to treat himself: he cannot 
dissociate himself from his own ‘sensations. 


The part played by overwork, i. e., phys- 
ical or mental strain, has received increased 
consideration latterly because of its bearing 
on the new laws regarding employers’ lia- 
bilities for industrial injuries. Dr. Schmidt 
remarks that such a strain is often not the 
origin of a malady but merely the occasion 
of the manifestation of latent disease. 


When an untrained individual collapses and 
suffers from heart-trouble after making exces- 
sive efforts in some form of sport, it shows that 
his heart was previously not normal, though he 
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may not have been aware of it. A_ perfectly 
sound man might have fainted and remained ill 
for several days, but his heart would have quick- 
ly recovered and sustained no lasting injury. In 
a certain measure the fainting fit would be the 
protection against excess. The same thing holds 
of intellectual over-exertion. A man _ whose 
nerves are perfectly sound is guarded from ex- 
cessive strain by the elementary force of exhaus- 
tion—he is:overpowered by sleep. By artificial 
stimulus (such as tea or tobacco) he can fight it 
off for awhile till he has achieved his aim (e. g., 
stood an examination) but then comes the natu- 
ral revolt, so that in a short time he is restored 
by rest. It is otherwise with a person of defect- 
ive nervous force, an actual or latent neuras- 
thenic. He can more easily overwork himself 
because in him the natural inhibition is not strong 
enough. The excessive irritability of his nerves 
prevents him from feeling fatigued after an all- 
night vigil; he often believes himself to possess 
especially strong energies, but he deceives him- 
self. Sooner or later he breaks down and 
is thenceforth a man of diminished power of 
achievement. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Dr. Schmidt emphasizes the importance of 
psychic factors: i. e., anxiety, grief, risk, tre- 
mendous responsibility, which exert powerful 
effects not merely on the nervous system, but 
on the whole organism. Peace and happi- 
ness are potent factors in the preservation of 
health and the power of achievement. On 
the other hand, petty but wearing annoyances 
may operate unfavorably and so may a vio- 
lent shock, either of deadly fear or of actual 
misfortune. Such a “psychic trauma’ may 
operate as unfavorably on the health as either 
physical or intellectual strain. A case in 
point is the “railway spine” which persons 
who have been in a wreck may suffer from, 
and which is in fact a lasting disturbance of 
the central nervous system. Similarly a pro- 
longed struggle to “pay the rent” may so re- 
act on a man as to produce what is known 
as the “rent-struggle neurosis.” 





HIGH TEMPERATURES PRODUCED BY 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


ANY of us look upon the incandescent 
4V4 electric-light bulb as a safe means of 
‘illumination under conditions where any 
flame would of necessity be dangerous. But, 
according to an article recently published in 
Cosmos, we must not put too much confi- 
dence in this assumption. 

As a result of a fire in the theater at 
Stettin, Hr. Boje was called upon to decide 
whether the responsibility for the accident 
rested upon the use of portable incandescent 
lamps. ‘To this end each type of lamp-guard 
was provided with a 16-candle, 220-volt, 
carbon filament lamp and was wrapped in 
layers of cotton cloth in such a way as to 
cut it off completely from the air. A glass 
tube buried in the mass enabled the observer 
to follow the variations in temperature in 
the immediate neighborhood of the lamp. 
Similar experiments were made with cover- 
ings of linen, silk, scenery canvas, etc. 

In the case of two of the lamps the cotton 
cloth was set on fire, when it touched the 
bulb, after twenty-five minutes, and after 
thirty minutes when contact with the glass 
was prevented. ‘Thin linen, canvas, and silk 
took fire when in contact with the bulb, in 
from five to fifteen minutes. The heat was 
so intense that in some instances the bulb 


itself softened and collapsed. Two other 
lamps, wrapped in napkins, took fire afer 
thirty minutes and after two hours and forty 
minutes, respectively. The highest tempera- 
ture observed was 213° C. (415° F.). One 
lamp was tested by placing it in a box con- 
taining wood shavings; these caught fire 
after three hours. ‘These experiments clearly 
showed that all the portable lights now in 
use may become dangerous when equipped 
with 16-candle, 220-volt, carbon filament 
lamps. 

As check experiments, the tests were re- 
peated with the same materials, but after the 
substitution of metallic filament lamps of 
from 16 to 50-candle-power. Kindling was 
again brought about with lamps of 50, of 
32, and of 25-candle-power; in no case did 
the material of the wrapping take fire when 
it surrounded a 16-candle, metallic filament 
lamp. ‘The maximum temperatures in the 
neighborhood of the bulb in the case of these 
lamps ranged between 100° and 149° C, 
(212° and 300° F.). The reason for the 
lesser heating is that, for equal intensity of 
light, a metallic filament lamp consumes 
only a third as much electric energy as a 
carbon filament lamp: the heat radiated is 
thus also reduced by two-thirds. 











SIGNIFICANT NOVELS OF THE 





SEASON 


ERE are two stories—novels, if you like—as 
far apart in technique and subject-matter as 
the poles, yet each builds its structure around 
A Study the life of a woman who is seeking 
i with directness and intensity the 
great satisfactions of life, each ac- 
cording to her own conceptions of life’s aims, ends, 
and purposes. To Mrs. Wharton’s heroine, Undine 
Spragg, in “The Custom of the Country,” each 
new attainment brings instantly a spasm of mor- 
bid restlessness, the craving which is the modern 
feminine disease, a fever, a delirium for which 
life holds no surcease. To Eleanor Abbott’s joy- 
ful creation, “The White Linen Nurse,” the fruit 
of desire perfects itself in usefulness and joy and 
great love. By placing in the reader’s mind two 
such diverse heroines in sharp juxtaposition there 
will arise a clarifying judgment that will reveal 
the cause and perhaps the cure for feminine un- 
rest. 

First, let us consider the outline of “The Cus- 
tom of the Country.”* Undine Spragg comes to 
New York bent upon social conquest. Back in the 
West she has eloped with Elmer Moffat, a vulgar, 
shrewd individual, but this marriage has been 
brought to a speedy termination by her parents, 
who cherish high hopes for Undine’s matrimonial 
future. She is a beauty, “vivid, crude, but of 
uneclipsed brightness. Her black brows, her red- 
dish, tawny hair, and the pure red-and-white of 
her complexion” render her conspicuous every- 
where. After many mistakes and much social 
wriggling she succeeds in marrying Ralph Mar- 
vell, an idealistic young man of excellent family. 
His failure as a moneymaker and her own rest- 
lessness, imprudence, and extravagance lead to a 
divorce after Undine goes to Paris. There she 
becomes friendly with members of the French 
aristocracy and visits the Chelles family at their 
chateau, Saint Desert. Her husband accidentally 
discovers the facts of her first marriage, about 
which she had neglected to inform him, and 
shoots himself. After a time Undine marries 
Count Raymond Chelles, and by her complete dis- 
regard of the finer obligations of life—in a coun- 
try where family traditions are paramount—cou- 
pled with wanton extravagance, makes her French 
husband as miserable as she did her American 
husband. She bargains to sell the very honor of 
the Chelles family—the wonderful tapestries 
which Louis Quinze gave them, and he arraigns 
her faults pitilessly: 

“You come among us from a country we don’t 
know and can’t imagine—a country you care for so 
little that before you’ve been a day in ours you’ve 
forgotten the house you were born in—if it wasn’t 
torn down before you knew it. You come among 
us speaking our language and not knowing what 
we mean; wanting the things we want and not 
knowing why we want them; aping our weak- 
nesses, exaggerating our follies, ignoring or ridi- 
culing all we care about—and we’re fools enough 


in 
Contrasts 








1 The Custom of the Country. By Edith Wharton. Scribners. 
594 pp. $1.35. 


to imagine that because you copy our ways and 
pick up our slang you understand anything about 
the things that make life honorable and decent for 
us.” In the end she divorces Chelles in Reno and 
remarries her first husband, Elmer Moffat, who 
has prospered and won the title of the “Railroad 
King.” One of the ironies of life brings to them, 
some years later, the Chelles tapestries which the 
impoverished French family had finally been 
obliged to part with. Mrs. Wharton leaves Un- 
dine in her tapestried house in Paris, wearing 
the pigeon-blood rubies of Marie Antoinette—a 
glitter, a blaze, a dazzle to the eye, but dissatis- 
fied at heart. And why? Because she has dis- 
covered that she can never become the wife of an 
ambassador, since she has been divorced. 

Mrs. Wharton’s psychology is flawless. As 
surely as water finds its level, Undine Spragg 
found hers; it was inevitable that she should re- 
turn to the vulgar Moffat and with him revel in 
the display of wealth. Her character serves as a 
screen whereon her creator displays the ugliest 
faults of American women-climbers—egotism, 
selfishness, barrenness of mind, and utter spiritual 
atrophy. 

“The White Linen Nurse,” Rae Malgregor, is 
a yellow-haired Nova Scotia farmer’s daughter 
who marries the “Senior Surgeon” of a great hos- 
pital after his proposal that she undertake general 
“heartwork” for himself and his crippled little 
girl. The story is unusual and wholly delightful. 
Neither its misused adverbs nor its reeling de- 
scriptive passages actually mars its exquisite 
fabric. The Nova Scotia girl has a motto given 
her by her father. It is: “Don’t ever be bump- 
tious.” She has, also, the cardinal virtue of docil- 
ity, and from the soil of docility spring all the 
spirit-flowers of a woman’s life. In Rae Malgre- 
gor’s character lies the antidote for the poison of 
the Undine Spraggs. There is service and hu- 
mility and faith, joy, courage, and great and 
abiding love—the clear rays of the spectrum of 
virginal and perfect womanhood.” 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has never writ- 
ten a more delightful story than “T. Tembarom.”* 
With the passing years her art has matured and 

,. mellowed until of its kind it is 
gt na ty well-nigh perfect. You remember 
the wondrous thing that happened 
to Little Lord Fauntleroy? Almost the same thing 
happens to “Tembarom.” “T” was the abbrevia- 
tion of his Christian name, “Temple,” and in a 
kind of process of-evolution the name had become 
“Temp Barom” and finally settled into ‘“Tem- 
barom” and there remained. He begins life in 
New York as a newsboy and shortly falls heir to 
the great estates of Temple Barholm, in Lanca- 
shire, and seventy thousand pounds a year. 
Through many pages of surprises, quaint humor, 





2 The White Linen Nurse. By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 
Century. 276 pp. $1. 
3 T. Tembarom, Frances Hodgson Burnett. Century. 518 pp. 
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and gentle adventure, Mrs. Burnett carries ‘“Tem- 
bar)m” with the skill and ingenuity of a Dickens. 
Indeed, the book in its entirety is more like Dick- 
ens than anything that has appeared these later 
years. “Tembarom’s” entanglement with Lady 
Joan, his friendship for elderly Lady Alicia, his 
management of his astonishing estates, are all 
marvelous bits of grown-up fairy tale. In the 
end he marries “Little Ann,” his friend of the old 

















MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


(Whose latest story, ““Tembarom,” is one of the sur- 
prises of 1913) 


newsboy days, and they come to New York to 
enjoy their honeymoon in a Harlem flat, where 
they keep house and cook steaks and nail down 
carpets like other folk who live on “fifteen shil- 
lings” a week. Little Ann decides to keep the 
flat always “just for a nest.” That “Tembarom” 
finds the lost heir to the estates and gives them 
back reveals the heart-quality of Mrs. Burnett’s 
latest Prince Charming. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s description of the battle 
of Gettysburg, in his notable novel of American 
life, “Westways,” promises to become a classic.’ 
One reviewer has said that “it 
might well furnish text-book ma- 
terial for children of future gener- 
ations.” ‘“Westways” is a splendid achievement 
in the field of fiction, mainly for the reason that 
Dr. Mitchell finds his material in the life of a 
Pennsylvania village during the period of 1855- 
1866. In this village we find the Penhallows, a 
family divided by differing political sentiment. 
“Squire” James Penhallow has Northern sympa- 
thies and votes for Frémont and Lincoln, although 


Weir Mitchell’s 
New Story 





By S. Weir Mitchell. Century. 510 pp. $1.40. 


1 Westways. 
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before the slavery question had arisen he had 
considered himself a Democrat. His wife, Ann 
Penhallow, a strong-minded woman, Southern by 
birth, is arrayed against her husband because of 
her Southern affiliations, and a domestic estrange- 
ment takes place. War is declared and the 
“Squire” enlists and accepts the command of a 
regiment. He is wounded at Gettysburg and re- 
turns home, there to remain under a cloud result- 
ing from mental trouble until the end of the war. 
A trepanning operation relieves his trouble and he 
is reunited to his wife. ‘This is a simple theme 
enough, but Dr. Mitchell has given us with the 
story all the principal characters of “Westways” 
—the village drunkard, Peter Lamb, Ann Pen- 
hallow’s Confederate brother, George Grey, the 
postmistress, the rector. There are also sketches 
of historical characters—Lincoln, Stanton, Seward, 
Grant, and Stonewall Jackson and Lee. In each 
character is reflected the national struggle; the 
reaction of stirring events filters into the narrative 
everywhere. Two lovable children are introduced 

















DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
(Whose novel, ‘‘Westways,” is one of the notable books 
of the current season) 


in the first chapter—John Penhallow and Leila 
Grey, cousins of the Westways Penhallows. John 
comes to Westways when he is fifteen, fresh from 
Continental tutors. Leila, a red-haired tomboy of 
a girl, proceeds to make a real boy and later a 
man of him. Their love-story—its completion— 
ends this fine and wholesome novel. Fifteen years 
ago Dr. Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne” quickly caught 
the popular fancy and became one of the “best 
sellers” of the day. It seems probable that “West- 
ways” may have a similar success. 




























































SIGNIFICANT NOVE 


One English critic has said that Dostoievsky, 
the great Russian realist, possessed “a power of 
seeming to get nearer to the unknown, to what 
lies beyond the flesh,” than any 
other writer who ever lived. Be- 
sides this, his almost uncanny abil- 
ity to reproduce in the reader’s mind the impres- 
sion of the reality of material things—these make 
a combination very rare. We had occasion to no- 
tice in these pages some months ago the edition 
recently published of “The Brothers Karamazov,” 
translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
This was the first of a series of Dostoievsky’s 
novels being brought out by~ the Macmillans. 
Now we have “The Idiot,’ another of his famous 
works, translated by Miss Garnett. ‘The Idiot” 
is Russian to the core, yet thoroughly human. It 
is one of those novels of universal literature which 
will not die.’ 


Russian 
Realism 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ latest piece of turbulent fic- 
tion is entitled “The Passionate Friends.” It is 
the life story of a man and woman “separated 
by the barrier of the law and at- 
tracted by something stronger than 
any law, stronger than themselves.” 
The story contains the usual social and economic 
surprises that Mr. Wells dishes out to his readers 
—“for I know that an increasing multitude of 
men and women outwear the ancient ways.” 


H.'G. Wells 


If there were any doubt that John Galsworthy 
is one of the greatest writers of English prose, 
and one of the subtlest and niost impressive of liv- 

é ing English moralists, such doubt 
Galsworthy’s would be dispelled by reading 
“The Dark Flower.”* It is the 

life love-story of a man. In each of the three 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF THOMAS HARDY, THE ENG- 
LISH NOVELIST 


parts the theme is identical, the struggles of a man 
with and against his love for a woman he should 
not honorably love. In “Spring” the hero, Mark 
Lennan, in his early youth, loves the wife of his 
professor at college. We see not only the purity 
of his youthful idealism, but the intense pathos 
of the life of the woman verging on a middle age 
which has not yet known love. In “Summer” he 
loves another wife, and between his passion and 
the revenge of the husband the woman’s life goes 
out. Mark finally marries one of his early boy- 
hood sweethearts, and for a while is convention- 
ally happy. Then, at forty-eight, in “Autumn,” 
he also yearns for youth, and loves a girl of 
seventeen. But “years of discretion” have taught 
him to “do the bravest thing that any man can 
do and the hardest”—he runs away. The “Dark 
Flower” is the bloom of passion which brought 
poison to each of the three women. Through it 
all the things that impress one are Galsworthy’s 
appreciation of the delicate shades of character 
and the indescribable melody of his style. 


Thomas Hardy, at seventy-three, is in the per- 
fection of his literary art and the ripeness of his 
skill as a story-teller; this we find in “A Changed 
Man,” the title given to a collec- 
tion of short stories, twelve of 
them, brought out in one volume 
by Harpers.‘ Some of these stories were written 


Short Stories 
by Hardy 





1 The Idiot. By Fyodor Dostoievsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. Macmillan. 620 pp. $1.50. 
2 The Passionate Friends. By H. G. Wells. Harpers. 363 pp. 
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8 The Dark Flower. By John Galsworthy. Scribners. 316 
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at the height of his career. They are really more 
condensed novels than short stories, and many ‘are 
new to American readers. They are rich in at- 
mosphere and character-painting. Particularly 
charming is the concluding story, “The Romantic 
Adventures of a Milkmaid.” 


The poetic leaven saves Mary Johnston’s 
“Hagar” from being a feministic prig.’ When 
she turns from a threatening array of sociological 
Mary Johnston’s ™agazines to Keats and reads in 

New Woman the sweet air of the window— 


“No, no; go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’sbane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine,” 


we know that her exposition of the “Cause” will 
not lead us astray. “Hagar” is a Virginia girl 
who leaves the seclusion of her Southern home to 
find her mission and the full measure of woman- 
hood. The entire narrative is frankly feministic 
with a suspicion of being more or less a personal 
chronicle of the author’s progress toward modern 
feminism. Hagar analyzes the woman move- 
ment as “a metaphysical adventure, a love-quest 
if you will. There is a passion of mind, there 
is the questing soul, there is the desire that will 
have union with nothing less than the whole. I 
will think largely and freely and live freely and 
largely. Nor must I think one thing and speak 
another, nor must I be silent when silence betrays 
the whole And so woman no less than man 
comes into the open.” Women are growing, 
changing, they feel a strange, new life, or rather 
they discern their oneness with all. Hagar’s 
family and her Southern friends think her “in- 
tensely unwomanly,” 





but she goes on working 
and crying in the wilderness for spiritual re- 
birth and “light, more light.” The book ends with 
her marriage to John Fay, a bridge-builder. Hand 
in chand, shoulder to shoulder, they face their work 
and look forward to the hoped-for to-morrow 
when their dreams shall find realization in the 
kingdom of beauty and truth. Miss Johnston’s 
book is more than propaganda, it is rarely fine 
literature—the best feministic novel yet written 
in America. 


During the last decade religion has been re- 
born in French literature. Beginning with sym- 
bolism and mysticism and helped on by Bergson 

and his principle of intuition, 


oy French literature lifts itself from 
cold intellectualism on the wings 
of faith. While this new religious tendency re- 


veals itself most clearly in the work of the French 
lyricists, the younger novelists have imbibed the 
spirit of this renaissance and turn toward the 
world invisible. Renée Bazin, the French novelist 
who has charmingly idealized the lives of the 
humble bourgeoisie, belongs to this later school. 
His new book is a collection of stories entitled 
“The Marriage of Mlle. Gimel.”* Three of these 
stories are new; two appeared in a previous 
volume, “Humble Amour,” now withdrawn from 
circulation. 


After the manner of Hardy, D. H. Lawrence 
tells the life drama of two generations in a novel 
of remarkable realism and power’—‘“Sons and ° 





; Hagar. By Mary Johnston. Houghton Mifflin. 390 pp. $1.40. 
The thn Ata of Mile. Gimel. By Renée Bazin. Translated 
by Edna K. Hoyt. Scribners. 270 pp. $1. 
3 Sons and Lovers. By D. H. Lawrence. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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Lovers.” A question of the effect of pre-natal 
influence is involved in the story. The mother, 
whose unhappy life with a coal miner beneath 
her in social station leaves her adrift mentally, 
unattached and loveless, bears a son and binds 
him to her with a bond so strong that no other 
woman can ever break it. Gertrude Morel is a 
strange character—a woman narrow and unlovely 
in many respects, yet so powerful in her in- 
fluence that she holds in mortmain the love and 
the very soul of her son. After her death, he 
meditates—‘What was it all for—her struggle?” 
He feels that his mother’s personality has been 
transferred to him; at least that his soul cannot 
leave hers, wherever she is, because she is “in 
him and he must go on living for her sake.” The 
chapters descriptive of life in an English colliery 
village reveal great literary artistry and ‘a certain 
grim realism seldom equaled in fiction. 


“Amanda of the Mill,” by Marie Van Vorst, 
treats the question of child labor with surpassing 


eloquence.* It might be called an episodic novel, 
so completely does each chapter re- 
The Sey veal an incident, a scene, a discus- 


sion that might be lifted from the 
book as a complete thing of its kind. It seems 
written at white heat, but there is little exaggera- 
tion. Amanda, a primitive hill girl of the South 
Carolina pine belt, weaves the thread of joy and 
of tragedy throughov the pages. The mere story 
is thrilling and fascinating, but behind the 
structure of a book stand the eloquent victims of 
industrial sins—the over-worked, misused children. 
Here is a bit of description from Mrs. Van Vorst’s 
novel; that pictures “Pauley Conrad,” a cotton- 
mill worker, ten years old: 

“His trousers were a network of holes; his thin 
bedy, naked to the waist, resembled a shell—frail 
substance to encase a human soul—and down his 
sides streamed the sweat in rivers running dirt. 
Close to him Amanda saw his heart beat against 
his ribs as he tugged at his crank, drawing it 
aside to bend over his task. . . . Under the child’s 
fingers the textile ran out with no blemish. In 
the cotton-filled atmosphere he seemed the epitome 
of the whole infant tribe of slaves.” 


Eden Phillpotts’ novel, “The Joy of Youth,”° 
is built around a single character, that of Bertram 
Dangerfield, monist, art lover, philosopher and 
Two Stories Greek metaphysician. ‘This super- 

ae man, at the age of twenty-seven a 

English Life famous artist, lives the incarna- 
tion of the “joy of youth.” Plot is a secondary 
consideration—love, art and Italy join hands to 
uphold the narrative. The story is fervently 
written and there are pages of fascinating de- 
scription—the very enchantment of nature’s moods 
cast into words. The discussions of philosophy 
and art are fresh bubblings of the well of 
truth. For instance, Mr. Dangerfield speaks of 
truth: that it is built up of a “thousand thousand 
little untruths, Truth is everything and nothing. 
Take art? It is all pretence, unreality, fantasy, 
untruth in the essence. Realism isn’t truth, ro- 
manticism isn’t truth, supernaturalism isn’t truth. 
But the illusion of truth lurks in all these things. 

. - When our thinkers start after reality and 
drop | truth, we shall push on toward the super- 
man.’ 
oad Amanda of the Mill. By Marie Van Vorst. Bobbs-Merrill. 

pp. 


1 
5 . Pa of Youth, By Eden Phillpotts. Little Brown. 333 
pp. 
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A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR 
(Who has explored the wilds of Brazil) 


SPANISH America of the Pacific, one of the few 

countries still undiscovered by the tourist, is 
described in a charming book by Ernest Peixotto— 
“Pacific Shores from Panama”—with very beauti- 
ful illustrations by the author.’ Mr. Peixotto tells 
his story in a direct, familiar style. This region, 
he says, will become a favorite winter cruise when 
the Panama Canal has actually become the water- 
way of the world’s traffic. Incidentally, in his 
preface, he pays a tribute to Prescott, “that old, 
blind historian sitting in his library in Cam- 
bridge,” who “grasped with such accuracy a coun- 
try he had never seen .. . as no one has been 
able to do before or since.” 

A remarkable travel book is the two-volume ex- 
perience of A. Henry Savage-Landor in the wilds 
of Brazil.? Lost to the world for eighteen months, 
Mr. Savage-Landor penetrated the vast unexplored 
regions of Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and the 





! Pacific Shores from Panama. By Ernest Peixotto. Scribners. 
285 pp., ill. $2.50. 5 
2 Across Unknown South America. 2 vols. By A. Henry 


Savage-Landor. Little, Brown. 816 pp., ill. $10. 





Argentine, covering a total distance of 13,750 
miles, which he describes in this finely illustrated 
work in two volumes, entitled “Across Unknown 
South America.” He was the first European to 
come into contact with the Indian savages of cen- 
tral Brazil, and his notes have contributed to the 
world’s geographical knowledge, a fact attested by 
the large money grant made him by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. Mr. Savage-Landor’s early expe- 
riences in Thibet, and later in crossing Africa, 
written as they have been in a manly, direct way, 
are familiar to the American reading public. The 
present volumes are in the same style. 

“Two on a Tour in South America,” by Anna 
Wentworth Sears, tells of a journey made by a 
New York woman and her husband to the Panama 
Canal, down the west coast of South America, 
across the Andes to Buenos Aires, up around the 
coast of Brazil, and finally to Madeira. It is 
breezy in style and finely illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

“To the River Plate and Back” is the title given 
to a book made up of the narrative of a scientific 
mission to South America several years ago by 
W. J. Holland, Director of the Carnegie Museum 
and late Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The volume is illustrated with portraits 
and views." 

In the excellent and useful Everyman’s Library 
there is a new edition of Madam Calderon de la 
Narca’s “Life in Mexico,” originally published in 
1842." Although written half a century ago, this 
still remains one of the best descriptions of Mex- 
ican life in print. This is true, because despite 
political and even industrial revolutions, life in 
general south of the Rio Grande does not change 
—as the Mexicans say themselves. 

Another of Mr. Howells’ charming books of 
travel, “Familiar Spanish Travels,” copiously il- 
lustrated, contains, as the author himself says in 
the “Argument,” “the joy of Spanish things which 
struck its roots deep in the fond heart of his boy- 
ish years.”° San Sebastian, Biscay, Burgos, Valla- 
dolid, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada, 
Ronda, and finally Algeciras and Tarifa, complete 
the itinerary. 

The publishers of Miss Lilian Whiting’s new 
book, “Athens the Violet Crowned,” have given it a 
very attractive mechanical appearance.” Much has 
been written about Athenian history, literature, and 
great men, but of modern Athens and its social life 
we are only slightly informed. Miss Whiting tells 
about the life of the people, the King’s palace, the 
royal family, the scholars and savants, the religious 
life, and the schools. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs from ancient and modern sources, 





8 Two on a Tour in South America. By Anna Wentworth 
Sears. Appleton. 312 pp., ill. $2. 

* To the River Plate and Back. By W. J. Holland. Putnam. 
387 pp., ill. $3.50. 

Life in Mexico. By Madam Calderon De La Barca. Dutton. 

542 pp. 35 cents. 

6 Familiar Spanish Travels. By William Dean Howells. 
Harpers. 327 pp., ill. $2. wy wy 3 

7 Athens the Violet-Crowned. By Lilian Whiting. Little, 
Brown, 361 pp., ill. $3.50. 
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DR. ARLEY MUNSON 
(Author of “Jungle Days’’) 


Two recent books of hunting in Africa are Cap- 
tain C. H. Stigand’s “Hunting the Elephant in 
Africa,”* a racy illustrated account which Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, in a foreword, says “ought to 
appeal to every believer in vigor and hardihood,” 
and “African Camp Fires,” by Edward Stewart 
White,” with pictures taken by the author, and 
which includes more than mere hunting, telling as 
it does of the customs and people and the beauties 
oi the African land. 

A series of sketches of French North Africa un- 
der the title “The Barbary Coast,” well illustrated 
from phctographs, make up Mr. Albert Edwards’s 
latest travel book.’ He comes away with the im- 
pression that if “we of the West have learned more 
about logic and life than the Easterner,” they “per- 
haps know more about dreaming and dying.” 

The experiences of an American doctor in 
India, published under the title “Jungle Days,” 
give incidents of several years as a medical mis- 
sionary. The author, Dr. Arley Munson, illus- 
trates the volume with pictures from photographs 
chiefly of her own taking.‘ 

A handbook of practical, commercial, and politi- 
cal information on Siam has_ been compiled by 
W. A. Graham, with illustrations and a map.’ 





1 Hunting the Elephant in Africa. By C. H. Stigand. Mac- 
millan. 379 pp.. $2.50. 

2 African fay Fires By Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, 
Page. 378 pp., ill. $1.50. 

3 7 Barbary Coast. By Albert Edwards. Macmillan. 312 
pP., 
4 Jun e Days. By Arle ey Munson. Appleton. 298 pp., ill. $2.50. 
5 Siam; A re of Practical, Commercial and Political 
Information. By W. A. Graham. Chicago ; F. G. Browne & Co. 
637 pp., ill, $2.50, 
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In the Our Neighbors series, by Joseph King 
Goodrich, we now have “The Chinese.”° These 
volumes deal in a popular fashion with the his- 
tory, manners, customs, industries, and other 
phases of life in different countries to the accom- 
paniment of some excellent illustrations. 

The experiences of a tenderfoot, himself a man 
of education and refinement, in most of those parts 
of the world where a tenderfoot thrives—Canada, 
Western United States, and the South Sea Islands 
—with some vivid illustrations, is Mr. Ralph 
Stock’s volume, “Confessions of a Tenderfoot.”‘ 

Another book of unconventional travel all 
around the world as a tramp rather than as tour- 
ist, is Ardern Beaman’s “Travels Without Bae- 
deker.”* The “expedition,” which consisted only of 
himself, started from Bombay and ended at Venice. 

















DR. V. STEFANSSON 


“Hunting in the Upper Yukon,” by Thomas 
Martindale, gives accounts of the wonders of the 
northern country, of the stalking of big game, and 
the brave, hardy folk who live there.” 

At last we have the true story of “The Conquest 
of Mount McKinley.” Belmore Browne, ‘who was 
with the expedition of conquest, has written the 
story of the three expeditions through the Alaskan 
wilderness which finally resulted in the ascent of 
“North America’s highest and most inaccessible 
mountain.” The story is an account of many se- 
vere hardships overcome and a new area added to 
the charted regions of the world. There are some 
excellent illustrations in color and reproductions of 





6 Our Neighbors: The Chinese. By Joseph King Goodrich. 
Chicago : Browne & Howell C ompany. 279 pp., ill. 5. 
¢ ‘ecrce of a Tenderfoot. By Ralph Stock. Holt. 260 


PP.» ill. $2.7 
8 Travels WwW ithout Baedeker. By Ardern Beaman. Lane. 259 


p. $2. 
. 9 Hunting in the Upper Yukon. By Thomas Martindale. Phila- 
delphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 320 pp., ill. $2. 
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a number of photographs taken by the author. 
There is an appendix consisting of statistical and 
other data and a map by Professor Herschel C. 
Parker.’ 

The story of the Arctic adventures of Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson is now published as “My 
Life with the Eskimo.” Dr. Stefansson has been 
one of the most thorough and scientific of Polar 
explorers, his desire being always rather to thor- 
oughly study some section of the great frozen 
north than to make sensational discoveries. It 
was believed some years ago that he had contrib- 
uted a sensational bit to our scientific knowledge 
in his coming among the white Eskimos. His 
chief contributions to science, however, have been 
his thorough study of certain sections of Canada, 
in the Mackenzie River region, and he has told us 
a great deal about Eskimos and their lives. This 
volume is copiously illustrated.” 

Nearly every year a band of pilgrims go down 
from Russia to the Saviour’s tomb at Jerusalem. 
The story of this journey of Russian peasants to 
Jerusalem has never been described, at least not as 
fully as Stephen Graham now describes it in his 
book, “With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” 
Mr. Graham, an English journalist, accompanied 
this pilgrimage, which he describes as “the most 
significant thing in Russian life of to-day.” The 
volume is illustrated with many characteristic 
pictures.” 

An exceedingly human story of the experiences 
of “A Woman Rice-Planter,”’ which have been 
appearing recently in the pages of a prominent 
magazine, have now been published in book form. 
They are the experiences of Mrs. Patience Pen- 
nington, a typical Southern woman, who tells her 
story with great modesty and much charm. This 
South Carolina lady actually managed two large 
rice plantations on her own account. ‘This re- 
quired so much resource, energy, tact, patience, and 
executive ability that the story of its achievement 
is amazing, more—it shows a most unusual combi- 
nation of rugged courage with womanly sympathy 
and religious devotion to duty. The volume is il- 
lustrated with quaint woodcuts.* 

A new volume in the Highways and Byways 
series, written and illustrated by Clifton Johnson, 
takes the reader from the St. Lawrence to Virginia, 
through New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland.” 

Another volume of picturesque impressions of 
Eastern American scenes, particularly in New 
England, is Walter Prichard Eaton’s “Barn Doors 
and Byways,” with illustrations by Walter King 
Stone.° 

Mrs, Alec- Tweedie’s impressions of the United 
States are conveyed in a chatty volume—“America 
As I Saw It.”’ Mrs. Tweedie has visited us three 
times, the last visit being in 1912, so her comments 
are up-to-date. She terms her book a “cubist- 
impression picture of a great country,” by which 
she means an odd, jumbled, discursive account of 
people, places, and things. The book charms by 





1 The Conquest “ Mt. McKinley. By Belmore Browne. Put- 
nam. 381 pp., ill. $3.50. 
2 My Life with the Eskimo. 3y Vilhjarmur Stefansson. Mac- 
milan’ 527 pp., ill. 
% With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. By Stephen Graham. 
Macmillan. 306 pp., ill. $2.75. 
4 Woman Rice - Planter. By Patience Pennington. Mac- 
millan. 450 pp,, ill. ; 
5 American Highwa ys and Byways From the St. Lawrence to 
Vi —. By Clifton Johnson. Macmillan. 340 pp., ill. $1.50. 
Barn Doors and Byways. By Walter Prichard Eaton. Small, 
Maynard. 300 pp., ill. (0. 
7 America As I Saw ie’ By Mrs, Alec-Tweedie. Macmillan. 
475 pp. $3. 
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A RUSSIAN PILGRIM CARRYING THE SACRED FIRE IN 
A HOLY LANTERN 


(The pilgrims try to keep the fire alight till they get 
back to their villages in Russia. Then they light 
candles with it, before the ikons in their houses and 
in the churches. This custom is described in Stephen 
Graham’s “With the Russian Pilgrims’’) 


its piquancy and sheer good nature; Mrs. Tweedie 
is an optimist and views our blunders with the 
pleasant thought that we would do better if we 
only knew how. The chapters deal with Ameri- 
can home life, society, politics, scenery, Pullman 
cars, cities, roads, prairies, advertisements and 
what not. The size of America amazes the 
author, likewise our insistence on our own great- 
ness. Hypersensitiveness she considers the Ameri- 
can sin. While in the main a fair-minded person 
is inclined to agree with Mrs. Tweedie in her 
criticisms of the “land of the free,” there is one 
assertion she has made that seems not fully con- 
sidered—her objection to the equalizing of op- 
portunity for education. “Indiscreet education” 
she fears will lead to class struggle in the “States” 
as it has led to socialism (she asserts) in Germany. 

“Greeks in America,’ an account of their com- 
ing, progress, customs, living, and aspirations, with 
an historical introduction and the life stories of 
some famous American Greeks, and with some il- 
lustrations, has been written by Thomas Burgess, 
member of the American branch of the Anglican 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches Union, and au- 
thor of “A Descriptive Bibliography of Books on 
the Eastern Orthodox Church.’’® 





8 Greeks in — By Thomas Burgess, Sherman, French, 


256 pp., ill, $1.35 



























‘THE poets have returned, the gay, the grave, 

the gallant and the careless, the Provencal 
singers and the Elizabethans whose Cavalier 
songs have drifted down the years like music on 
the morning wind. It is easy to find in the 
younger choir of poets another Crashaw or a Sir 
John Suckling, a Lovelace, a Herrick, even a 
Marlowe. Noyes and Masefield have come into 
secure fame; Yeats is still young enough to sur- 
prise us with “The Three Kings.” William 
Vaughn Moody and Lodge are dead, but we have 
grown to know and love them. Fannie Stearns 
Davis comes with faun pipings; Percy Mackaye 
is writing Masques; Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
seems a second Villon singing in the highways 
and byways; John Hall Wheelock pours out his 
ardencies in ethereal love songs and here is Wil- 
liam Benét jubilating in a fine frenzy even as 
Marlowe. 

There are many others great and small, and 
despite their technical imperfections, their lack of 
Victorian richness and ripeness, you will find 
showers of flint sparks from the anvil of the Gods 
flying among their verses. 

William Rose Benét, author of “Merchants from 
Cathay,” was born in 1886 at Fort Hamilton, 
New York, and graduated. from the Sheffeld 
Scientific School of Yale in the class of 1907. He 
has been writing poetry since an early age. He 
joined the editorial staff of the Century in 1911. 
One of his poems which attracted attention, “Pa- 
ternity,’ was placed among the hundred poems 
in the volume called the “Lyric Year” published 
by Mitchell Kennerley. His work has been pub- 
lished in Century, McClure’s, Harper’s and other 
magazines of like quality. It is difficult to place 
Benét among the poets but he resembles Noyes in 
the swing of his meters and his reiterative re- 
frains. He imposes his imagination upon one as— 
“the marvelous Munchausen with the fables I be- 
lieve.” If his jewels are not all in proper settings, 
if they are bundles of precious stuffs littered about 
carelessly, it is well to remember that Mr. Benét 
is still writing with the lavishness of his first 
youth. He possesses versatility, power and an 
astonishing sense of rhythmic values. This last 
quality is most evidenced in “The Argo’s Chanty” 
and the title poem “Merchants from Cathay.” 
“The Heritage Foregone,” a poem of those souls 
who put away the “toils of life-defeated towns,” 
is of exceeding great beauty.’ 


John Hall Wheelock has written three excel- 
lent books of verse in a very short period of time, 
“The Human Fantasy,” “The Beloved Adventure,” 
and “Love and Liberation,” “The Songs of Ab- 
sched of Meru,” and other poems. All three have 
at once succeeded to appreciation from the critics 
and a steadily increasing public. Some of our 
verse-makers merely write poetry; Mr. Wheelock 
sings poetry. The love songs of “Love and 
Liberation”” are reminiscent of the East — of 
Japanese lyrics and Persian quatrains; they are 


AMONG THE POETS 


detached, spontaneous offerings to life and joy. 
He seems listening and recording voices that are 
above and beyond mortality. 


“In the rapture of Beauty beyond reach 
The immortal silence beyond speech, 
Song at the burning core.” 


Mr. Wheelock’s best work is found in the 
more serious poems which close his last volume. 
“Love and Liberation.” 


The new two-volume edition of Alfred Noyes’s 
poems contains everything the poet has written 
up to date of publication together with a number 
of new poems hitherto unpublished. Mr. Noyes’s 
life and work were commented on in the March 
number of the Review oF REvIEws, together with 
notice of his latest long poem—which is also his 
best—the ‘Tales of the Mermaid Tavern.” It is 
doubtful if Noyes will soon eoual that incompara- 
ble “tale,” “The Burial of a Queen.” Since Swin- 
burne’s “Chastelard,”’ there has not come such 
lofty tribute to the memory of “that witch from 
over the water,’ Mary, Queen of Scots.’ 

Several of the new poems are pleas for universal 
peace. They seem hammered out of a fine poetic 
facility, rather than the fruit of spontaneous in- 
spiration. “The Hill Flowers’ has music, and 
“Lavender” is a delicate fancy. The Lavender 
Man comes to London: 


“Lavender, lavender, 
From where the bee hums, 
To the loud roar of London, 
With purple dreams he comes; 
From ragged lanes of wild-flowers 
To ragged London slums, 
With basket full of lavender 
And purple dreams he comes.” 


“Lyrics and Dramas,” Stephen Phillips’ recent 
book of verse, breathes melancholy. Like a sad 
shepherd piping under a hill comes the Swinburn- 
ian music of “Immortal Lures,” and the frank con- 
fession of “Aye, But to Die” transfixes the mind 
with the thought that life is so ephemeral—a 
breath, a shadow, a passing—that after all it is 
not worth while to live.* 

Mr. Phillips’ work is well known; he is one 
of the half-dozen of the younger English poets 
who have made their mark. A certain singing 
quality characterizes his dramatic poems, ‘The 
King,” a tragedy included in this volume, is mod- 
eled after the Greek pattern, in seven successive 
scenes. In this poem the poet-dramatist has han- 
dled a difficult theme with reticence and dignity. 
The parting scene between the ill-starred lovers 
is an example of fine craftsmanship. 


“The Poem Book of the Gael,” selected and 
edited by Eleanor Hull, offers a great variety o 
Irish-Gaelic poetry translated—largely by the edi- 
tor—into English prose and verse. This collec- 
tion is the most complete work of the kind to be 
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offered in a popular form. It includes religious 
poems of the people, love songs and lullabies, 
early Christian poems, Ossianic poems, and the 
Saltair Na Rann, or the Psalter of the verses. In 
order to estimate the difficulty of translating the 
Gaelic into English and yet to keep its eyrie, far- 
away loveliness, it is well to study the literal 
translations of the early Christian poems before 
reading the author’s renditions. Dr. Kuno Meyer, 
with whom Eleanor Hull studied, has given the 
best of these literal translations. His translation 
of an ancient poem, sometimes called “St. Patrick’s 
Breastplate” and sometimes “Deer’s Cry,” is in- 
cluded in this collection. Eleanor Hull’s researches 
into Gaelic literature are well known. She pos- 
sesses a pleasing lyric gift and distinction of style. 


Rabindranath Tagore, poet-philosopher of India, 
publishes an English translation of his own work, 
“The Gardener,” a volume of lyrics of love and 
life." While the translation is not always literal, 
the spirit of the poems has been wonderfully pre- 
served—so much so that they seem to have been 
criginally written in English. Tagore’s poems are 
devotions—mystical, sublimated ecstasy in which 
the brutalized passions of the world have no place 
or being. Several of the lyrics remind the reader 
of Walt Whitman’s prose-poems. They are the 
thoughts of a seer—the perfect union of beauty 
and truth in poesy. Here is the closing stanza of 


a lyric that epitomizes the passing of the soul 

through the earth-life—a lyric that reiterates 

again and again, “Brother, keep that in mind and 

rejoice”: 

“Beauty is sweet to us, because she dances to the 
same fleeting tune with our lives. 

Knowledge is precious to us, because we shall 
never have time to complete it. 

All is done and finished in the eternal Heaven. 

But earth’s flowers of illusion are kept eternally 
fresh by death. 

Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice.” 


This poet has just received the Nobel prize for 
literature, being the first Oriental to be thus 
honored. 


Madison Cawein’s “Minions of the Moon’ is 
filled with echoes from the faery world.” The poet 
has defined the intention of his latest poesy in a 
stanza of “The Faery Pipe” 


“He whom once our Childhood knew, 
Piper of the Dream-come-true.” 


We are familiar with faeries from over the water 
—Irish and German and Norse elf-spirits. Mr. 
Cawein brings to us our own elemental nature- 
spirits—the Gray Sisters who are the daughters 
of Autumn—faeries of the Beeches, of the Water- 
fall, and of the Sea. 





HISTORICAL WORKS 


THE demand for a one-volume history of the 
United States that should be more than a 
school text-book, and, at the same time, of neces- 
hewslting sity less elaborate than the works 
American of such writers as Rhodes and 
History McMaster, has been met more fully ‘ 
by Professor John Spencer Bassett’s “A Short His- 
tory of the United States”® than by any earlier 
work. Professor Bassett has compassed his diffi- 
cult task within the moderate allotment of less 
than 900 pages. Within this space he has given 
the whole story from “the earliest traces of man’s 
existence to the present time.” Of Southern birth 
himself, it is natural enough that political institu- 
tions should appeal to Professor Bassett, to quote 
the words of his preface, as “the most conscious 
expression of the national will. They determine 
the form of the story which the historian has to 
tell.’ In another portion of this magazine some 
reference is made to the complete work of Pro- 
fessor McMaster, whose ideas of the relative im- 
portance of the various historical factors are quite 
different from those of Professor Bassett. The 
increased emphasis on social and economic con- 
ditions in the writing of history, which has 
characterized not only McMaster’s work, but that 
of nearly all of the modern school of American 
historians, is less noticeable in Professor Bassett’s 
writing, although it is by no means neglected. 
The writing throughout is clear and forcible and 
the treatment of most of the more important topics 
will be generally accepted, we believe, as sane and 
well-considered. 

Professor Charles A. Beard wrote his “Eco- 
Re os By Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 150 
Ey the Minions of the Moon. By Madison Cawein. Stewart & 
Kidd. 131 pp. $1.25. 


% A Short History of the United States. By John Spencer 
Bassett. Macmillan, 885 pp. $2.50. 








nomic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States”* with a view to the suggestion of 
new lines of research rather than an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. His introductory chapter 
is a broad and extremely interesting survey of 

‘Historical Interpretation in the United States.” 
The author’s comment on “the economic interest 
of the members of the convention,” in the fifth 
chapter, will startle those who have heretofore 
taken for granted the accepted view that the 
fathers who framed the Constitution in 1787 
moved in a distinct sphere of their own, far re- 
moved from all worldly considerations, and, in- 
deed, the author’s whole conception of the action 
and reaction of economic interests in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution will be a new one to the 
majority of readers. 

To those among our readers who may be spe- 
cially interested in the authoritative interpretation 
of American history, we may cordially commend 
the book recently published by the Harpers under 
the title “Social and Economic Forces in Ameri- 
can History.”° It is made up of a series of ac- 
counts of life, occupations, literature, religious 
beliefs, and other phases of history selected from 
the twenty-seven volumes which form “The 
American Nation,” edited by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, of Harvard. These topics are 
treated on the monograph plan, each by some 
distinguished specialist or scholar. Only the 
essentials are presented unobscured by details, and 
one gets in these five hundred pages a compact 
statement embracing the most important aspects 
of the subject. 

Another useful reprint from “The American 


4 An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of - United 
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Nation” series is a two-volume history of the 
Civil War, by Dr. James Kendall Hosmer.’ This 
is an excellent running account of the war, with 
many footnote references to larger works and 
critical bibliographies. 

In our comment in earlier issues on the books 
of the year relating to the Battle of Gettysburg, 
“The Attack and Defense of Little Round Top,” 
by Oliver Willcox Norton, was overlooked.’ It is 
significant ‘that a book of 350 pages should be 
entirely devoted to that part of the great battle 
which was fought on one corner of the field, and 
which, in the opinion of many, decided the fate of 
the contest between the two armies. Mr. Norton 
does not ask the reader to accept his unverified 
account of what happened on Little Round Top, 
but has been at great pains to obtain and collate 
all the official reports of both the Union and 
Confederate officers who were engaged on this 
part of the field. With these he includes in 
his book some hitherto unpublished letters and 
papers which have a bearing on the situa- 
tion. 

We are indebted to Dean Benjamin G. Braw- 
ley, of Atlanta Baptist College, for “A Short His- 
tory of the American Negro.”* This attempts to 
set forth only the salient facts in the development 
of negro slavery in this country, the struggle to 
overthrow slavery as a system, the effort put forth 
after the Civil War for the uplifting of the race, 
and, more especially, the progress of negro educa- 
tion in the South during recent vears. 


The story of the Mormon Church, the “biography 
of the man who founded a Mohammedan Empire 
in a Puritan republic,” has been written by ex- 
Senator Frank J. Cannon, son of 
the former Mormon Elder, and 
George L. Knapp, under the title 
“Brigham Young and His Mormon Empire.”* Ex- 
Senator Cannon was born and brought up in the 
heart of Mormondom. He knows intimately, from 
first-hand knowledge, all the details of the story 
he tells. It is probable that there is no other 
name in American history so well known, and 
about whose life so little is known, as that of 
Brigham Young. Beyond the fact that he was an 
apostle of the Mormon Church and had a great 
many wives, his career is a blank to most Amer- 
icans. Yet he was one of the most interesting men 
that ever lived: preacher, pioneer, prophet, polyga- 
mist, and pope all rolled into one. He was the 
head of .a harem, the head of a church, and 
the head of a kingdom hidden away in the moun- 
tains of the West, and he made war against the 
United States. Mr. Cannon tells the life history 
of Mormonism calmly and in detail. Particularly 
impressive is the last chapter entitled “The King- 
dom Endures,” in which Mr. Cannon points out 
that this “theocracy encysted in a republic, this 
ancient clan turned into a modern trust,” per- 
sists, and “at Washington an apostle sits in 
the Senate as an ambassador of the polygamous 
kingdom.” 


A Mormon 
“Emperor” 


“Famous Modern Battles” is the title of a sort 
of continuation of Sir Edward S. Creasy’s “Fif- 





1 The ‘ore —_ War. 2 vols. By James Kendall Hosmer. 
Harpers. 706 p 
2 The ‘aaah a Defense of Little Round Top. By Oliver 
Willcox Norton. Neale. 350 pp., ill. $3. 
3 A Short History of the American Negro. By Benjamin G. 
Brawley. Macmillan. 247 pp. $1.25. 
4 Brigham Young and His Mormon Empire. By Frank J. 
Cannon. Revell, 398 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG 


(From ex-Senator Cannon’s new biography of the 
Mormon chieftain) 


teen Decisive Battles of the World,” by A. 
Military Hilliard Atteridge, well known as 
and Naval a military writer. Captain Atter- 
History idge, like his distinguished prede- 
cessor, has picked out exactly fifteen battles for 
discussion, beginning with the battle of the Alma, 
in 1854, and ending with Lule Burgas on October 
29-31, 1912. Of our own Civil War battles, only 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg are included. 
The Franco-Prussian War is represented by 
Sedan, the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 by the 
assault on Plevna, the Spanish-American War by 
the battle of Santiago, including El Caney and San 
Juan, the Boer War by Paardeberg, and the 
Russo-Japanese War by Mukden. 

Admiral Mahan wrote for the “History of the 
Royal Navy” a chapter entitled “the Major Oper- 
ations, 1762-1783,” which has now been separately 
republished under the title, “The Major Opera- 
tions of the Navies in the War of American 
Independence.”® Like all of Admiral Mahan’s 
professional writing, this work is characterized 
by the same qualities of well-balanced scholarship 
that have made its author one of the leading 
authorities of our day on all subjects involving 
a knowledge of naval technique. 


A brief single-volume treatment of English his- 
tory from the American point of view is provided 
by Professor Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford 
College. This work follows the 
lead of John Richard Green in the 
emphasis that he places on the 
human element, and the author has made a special 


England’s 
Story Retold 





5 Famous —s < on By A. Hilliard Atteridge. Small, 
Maynard. 401 p 

6 The Major .. of the Navies in the War of American 
Independence. By A. T. Mahan. Little, Brown. 280 pp., ill. $3. 
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effort to bring out the connection of events in 
England with those on the continent of Europe. 
The book was written particularly for use in 
American schools.’ 

The second volume of the elaborate “Cambridge 
Medieval History,” dealing with the rise of the 
Saracens and the foundation of the Western Em- 





the editors acknowledge the paucity of English 
material for the three centuries in question and 
acknowledge their indebtedness to foreign schol- 
ars. This volume makes available to English 
readers the results of a vast amount of historical 
research which have heretofore been published 
only in foreign languages. H. M. Gwatkin and 


pire, has only recently appeared.” In this work J. P. Whitney are the editors of the history. 





RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS 


ce REMINISCENCES of a Soldier’s Wife,” by 

Mrs. John A. Logan,’ accomplishes two quite 
distinct ends: it preserves for posterity the record 
of a gallant volunteer officer in the Civil War and 
it pictures a type of American womanhood which 
had a place of its own in our national develop- 
ment; for the soldier’s wife who wrote these remi- 
niscences shared with her husband the rough con- 
ditions of living in frontier Illinois, went with 
him even on some of his military campaigns, and 

















MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN 


‘lL 7” of England. By Allen C. Thomas. Heath. 651 pp., 
ul, -50. 

2 The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. II. Planned by J. 
B. Bury. Edited by H. M. Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney. Mac- 
millan, 891 pp. $5. ¥ 

Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife. By Mrs. John A, Logan, 
Scribners, 470 pp., ill, $2.50. 





after the war entered into the spirit of his political 
contests and victories. At the time of his death, 
in 1886, General Logan was United States Sena- 
tor from Illinois. With Mrs. Logan we may well 
marvel how the span of one person’s life can com- 
pass such changes as she has witnessed. 


It is probable that the futurist movement in art 
has had no more really typical representative than 
Vincent Van Gogh. This Dutch artist, whose un- 
doubted sincerity and seriousness have done much 
to make the lovers of pure beauty forgive the 
ugliness of some of his canvases, died in 1890. 
For more than a score of years he was unrecog- 
nized except in small exhibitions in Germany and 
France. During the past year, however, he has 
become known in England and the United States 
through several important exhibitions, one of 
which, in New York, was described in these 
pages. “The Personal Recollections” of Van 
Gogh, by Elizabeth Duquesne Van Gogh, trans- 
lated by Katherine S. Dreier, with a foreword by 
Arthur B. Davies, have just appeared. It is writ- 

















VINCENT VAN GOGH, FROM THE PAINTING BY HIM- 
SELF 
(Frontispiece of “Personal Recollections”) 
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ten sympathetically, and illustrated with repro- 
ductions of a number of Van Goghi’s most typical 
paintings.’ 

The plan pursued in the editing of the letters 
of Charles Eliot Norton by his daughter, Sara 
Norton, and M, A. DeWolfe Howe,’ involved a 
minimum of formal biographical writing and the 





CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


inclusion of only such facts as had relation to the 
letters themselves. The letters, however, speak 
for themselves and make as full a revelation of 
the man as any biographer could hope to make. 
No living American seems to sustain quite the 
same relation to the literary men of modern Brit- 
ain that Norton held for so many years. How 
many Americans even of his own generation could 
lave addressed “My dearest Ruskin” on terms of 
intimacy? We wonder, on the other hand, whether 
any Englishmen of to-day are as well worth know- 
ing as those mid-Victorians with whom Norton 
and Lowell fraternized? 

Letter-writing has been said, of late, to be a lost 
art among Americans, but these delightful volumes 
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of Norton’s Letters go far to disprove the asser- 
tion, and the young poet, William Vaughn Moody, 
whose untimely death in 1910 was a distinct loss 
to literature, was hardly less gifted as a letter- 
writer. The selections from his correspondence 
now published, with an introduction by Daniel G. 
Mason, well illustrate the apt comment of one of 
his friends, that “he liberates the imagination with 
his prose as effectively as he does with his 
poetry.”® 


Loie Fuller publishes her autobiography, “Fif- 
teen Years of a Dancer’s Life, with Some Account 
of Her Distinguished Friends.”* Miss Fuller was 
born on an Illinois farm; thence she progressed to 
Chicago, New York, London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Russia. She made her début as an actress by 
speaking a “piece” at the Chicago Progressive 
Lyceum when she was two and a half years old. 
Years later when she was rehearsing in a play 
called “Quack, M.D.,” she made use in a 
hypnotism scene of a wide skirt of soft trans- 
parent silk that had been sent her from India. 
Under the lights the gauzy material seemed first 
a butterfly, then an orchid under her manipula- 
tions; thus the idea of serpentine dancing came 
to her and a new art was born. She was en- 
gaged soon afterwards to dance in New York in 
“Uncle Celestins’ and awoke one morning like 
Byron to find herself famous. In delicious, crisp 
style, punctuated with staccatos of remembered 
ecstasies, Miss Fuller relates her experiences and 
recounts the incidents of her friendships. These 
friendships seem over-valued, but they include 
such names as Flammarion, Rodin, Dumas, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Anatole France (who has written the 
introduction for her book), and M. Claretie. 
France describes the dancer as “an American lady 
with small features, with blue eyes like water 
in which a pale sky is reflected, rather plump, 
smiling, refined.” He should have added Gallic, 
for her art—admitting its Greek form—her 
phrases, her, vivacity, her happy egotism are as 
Gallic as France’s description of her. The volume 
is freely illustrated with photographs of Miss 
Fuller’s dances. 


“A lifetime of adventure in conflict with the 
powers of evil” is the apt phrase employed to de- 
scribe the career of “Anthony Comstock, Fighter,” 
whose authorized biography has just appeared.” 
The moral and physical courage repeatedly shown 
by Mr. Comstock in his forty years’ contest with 
the promoters of vice fully justifies the phrase. 
Those who profit from the sale of vile books and 
pictures have learned to fear this fearless enemy 
of their sordid and wretched business. 





1 Personal Recollections of Vincent Van Gogh, By Elizabeth 
Duquesne Van Gogh, Translated by Katherine S, Dreier. 
Houghton Mifflin. 38 PP. ill, if 

2 Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, with Biographical Comment. 
2vols. By Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Houghton 


Mifflin, 1023 pp., ill. $5. 





bull. 


3 Some Letters of William Vaughn Moody. Edited by Daniel 
G. Mason, Houghton Mifflin. 171 pp. $1.50. 

4 Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life. By Loie Fuller. Small, 
Maynard. 288 pp.,ill. $2. 

5 Anthony Comstock, Fighter. By Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
Revell, 240 pp., ill, $1.25. 
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BOOKS ABOUT RURAL CONDITIONS 


IN another number of the REvIEWw there will ap- 

pear an extended discussion of the little volume 
of which this is a preliminary notice. President 
Eggleston, of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, at Blacksburg 
(the State agricultural and me- 
chanical college), is one of the most experienced 
educational leaders of the country, having been 
for a number of years State Superintendent of 
Education and previously a teacher and a county 
superintendent. Mr. Robert W. Bruére, of New 
York, is a well-known student of educational and 
social problems, and also a teacher. These two 
men have produced in small compass a book that 
states the whole rural problem in bold and con- 
vincing terms, and that points out the remedy for 
the decline of country life as to be found in the 
new kind of consolidated school created to be the 
center of the intelligence and progress of the en- 
tire community. The book is a memorable contri- 
bution, not merely to educational literature, but 
most of all to the constructive statesmanship of 
our period.’ 


The Rural 
Problem 


One of the best evidences of the new movement 
for what may be called “permanent agriculture” 
—that is to say, the wise and scientific use of the 
soil in such a way that it grows 
richer and better rather than im- 
poverished—is to be found in the 
great interest that fairly prosperous men of all 
classes are taking in animal husbandry and’‘in the 
improvement of the breeds of domestic animals. 
Along with this interest comes the necessary ap- 
plication of the principles of efficiency, and of 
modern sanitary knowledge, to the construction 
and arrangement of farm buildings. The central 
fact in our permanent farming comes to be the 
building-up and proper care of herds of dairy 
cows. The progress in the arrangement and 
management of dairies, during the past ten years, 
is truly marvelous. Where a decade ago there 
was one clean and well-planned cow stable, there 
are now fifty. These are to be found on the 
farms of men of wealth who make a fad of dairy 
cattle, in the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and also upon the 
farms of a great many practical farmers who 
have adopted new methods and ideas. When one 
goes West, to the States of the Mississippi Valley, 
and particularly to the dairy regions of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, one also finds many 
hundreds of modern farm buildings of remark- 
ably fine appointments. A great part of this 
progress—which is rapidly changing for the bet- 
ter the character of the milk supply of our cities 
—has been due to the work of a well-known 
architect, Mr. Alfred Hopkins. He has had for 
his clients a number of wealthy men who have 
taken a genuine interest in helping to improve 


Farm 
Buildings 

















PRESIDENT J. S. EGGLESTON OF THE VIRGINIA POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE 


dairy conditions by breeding fine animals and 
applying in ingenious ways the best sanitary 
principles. These men, aided by Mr. Hopkins, 
are genuine benefactors, because much that they 
have helped to work out to the point of satisfac- 
tory results can be applied by farmers of modest 
means, and the numerous agricultural and live- 
stock journals carry the new ideas: into the homes 
of millions of farmers. Mr. Hopkins’ book, is 
beautiful, with its pictures of the farm buildings 
of Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, Mr. James Speyer, 
the late Hugh J. Chisholm, and others. But it is 
not merely for men of wealth. It goes thoroughly 
into the practical problems that the dairyman and 
the livestock farmer in general have to face. 
Many of Mr. Hopkins’ plans and suggestions are 
available in the construction of barns and build- 
ings for any farm whatsoever, and they are not 
only useful in the positive sense, but also valuable 
in that they may help to prevent mistakes.” 





1 The Work of the Rural School. By J. D. Eggleston and 
Robert W. Bruére. Harper & Bro. 287 pp., ill. a1." ” 


2 Modern Farm Buildings. By Alfred Hopkins. New York: 
McBride, Nast & Co, PPry ill, $3 











NOTEWORTHY BOOKS ON VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS 


N&-F*T year there will be held in Paris a great 
world council of those who are interested in 


sport along its larger and finer lines. The Inter- 
iat national Olympic Committee, of 
Seriously which Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
Considered is president, met in Luzanne, Swit- 


erland, in May last, and organized. The forma- 
tion of this world body has been largely due to 
the devoted and intelligent I=bors of Baron Cou- 
bertin, who, for years, has been writing in the 
Paris monthly, the Revue Olympique, his articles 
on various phases of the question of international 
sport and its value. Baron Coubertin was the sole 
originator of the idea of reviving the Olympic 
games. He has devoted a good deal of time and 
study to the psychology, as well as to the physi- 
ology, of sport. Recently he has gathered together 
a number of essays, chiefly those appearing in the 
Revue Olympique, and published them in a mod- 
est little volume entitled “Essays on the Psychol- 
ogy of Sport.”* M. de Coubertin is not only a 
pioneer in the revival of the famous Greek games, 
but has really been the prime mover in the re- 
naissance ‘of sport in France. He sets forth in these 
essays his idea of the value of sport to the nation, 
as well as to the individual. Some of the chap- 
ter headings will indicate the scope of the little 
volume. For example: “Horseback Riding,” “Re- 
turn to the Life of the Greeks,” “Sanitariums for 
Well People,” “Psychology of the Sporting Cos- 
tume,” “Can Sport Cure the Universal Nervous- 
ness?” “The Philosophy of Physical Culture,” 
“Reflections in a Gymnasium,” “Sport as a Rem- 
edy for Neurasthenia,” etc. There is an appre- 
ciative introduction to this volume by Roger 
Dépagniat. Baron de Coubertin has contributed 
valuable articles to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“The Message of Greek Art,” by H. H. Powers,” 
is an unusual and inspiring book that pours into 
the reader’s mind all the freshness and vitality 
of spirit that cleared the Athenian vision when 
from its beginnings in the Kingdom of Minos, a 
glorious art burst into full flower along the Egean. 
It places Greek art in its proper perspective against 
the background of Greek civilization; it insists 
that art, remote or modern, that endures springs 
from ethics that can be characterized as “sweet- 
ness and light”—a harmony of codrdination, the 
perfection of the Greek principle of “nothing too 
much.” Greek art was a byproduct of the Greek 
“success at the task of living,” therefore the 
author thinks that before we lay the necessity of 
Greek syntax upon youthful minds, we should 
teach Greek art with its accompaniment of Greek 
history, ideals and civilization. The chapters 
include “Temple Builders and Painters,” “Art and 
Democracy,” “The Democratic Reaction,” and 
“Victory over Pessia,” “The Delian League,” 
“Pericles and Phidias,” “The Diffusion of Art,” 

















BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN 
(Author of “Essays on the Psychology of Sport’’) 


etc. The volume is profusely illustrated with 137 
photographic plates of Greek antiquities. 


Maurice Maeterlinck’s new work, “Our 
Eternity,” is an extension of his previous essay 
on Death which was published in 1911. The 
essay has been revised and amplified. Various 
reports of spiritualistic mediums have been added. 
M. Maeterlinck is firm where William James 
wavered. James thought it might be possible 
that we had fragmentary assurances of im- 
mortality; Maeterlinck is positive that ‘we can 
know nothing about it. “The reasonableness of 
the universe is pledge to the immortality of man,” 
and beyond that death is a great adventure.’ 


Out of Russia has come the “most vital, single 
dramatic creation of fifty years,” the Russian bal- 
let. Ellen Terry has written a charming series 
of sketches of the Russian dancers and their art. 
The book is illustrated with remarkable drawings 
by Pamela Colman Smith.* 





1 Essays on the Psychology of Sport. By Pierre de Coubertin. 


Paris: Librairie Payot & Co. 264 pp. 70 cents. 
a The ee of Greek Art. By H. H. Powers. Macmillan. 
pp. $2. 
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8 Our Eternity. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Dodd Mead. 258 
PP. 
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5 1.50. 
7 Russian Ballet. By Ellen Terry. Bobbs-Merrill, 54 
Pp. . 
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In “The Assurance of Immortality,” Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, treats his subject in three phases, 
the “Assurance of Immortality,” the “Significance 
of Immortality,” the “Possibility of Immortality.” 
Dr. Fosdick, with M. Maeterlinck, insists on the 
necessity of personal permanence to the reason- 
ableness of human life, but whether this perma- 
nence may concern the immaterial soul of the active 
spiritual values of the race gives point to his lucid 
and brilliant discussion. This essay deserves high 
praise both for the freshness with which it endows 
a word-worn subject and for the breadth and 
soundness of its reasoning.” 


There is a “romance of the American theater,” 
but it has never until now been adequately told. 
We have, as one of the noteworthy books of this 
season, however, “The Romance of the American 
Theater,” by Mary Caroline Crawford. This is 
an entertainingly told story of the picturesque per- 
sonalities and incidents connected with their ca- 
reers that have made the American theater what 
it is. Miss Crawford has succeeded in adding 
some flesh to the dry bones of the history of a 
really notable phase of our national life. This 
volume is illustrated.” 


“The Life of the Fly” is another of those poet- 
ically scientific books of the aged French naturalist, 
Fabre. It is the gift and pleasure of Fabre to 
humanize the insect world. He writes about this 
world with the enthusiasm and inspiration of a 
novelist. This study has been translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos.° 


Gobineau’s dramas, written toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in their time. They were artistic and im- 
pressive and startlingly true to life. His historical 
plays recreated the Middle Ages. Five of these 
historical dramas, entitled collectively “The Re- 
naissance,” have now been published in English 
translation by Dr. Paul V. Cohn and edited by 
Dr. Oscar Levy. These five plays are “Savona- 
rola,” “Cesare Borgia,” “Julian II,” “Leo X,” and 
“Michael Angelo.” It is seldom that we have read 
a piece of literature that so revitalizes a long gone 
historical period as does these plays, particularly 
“Savonarola.” There are twenty illustrations in 
the volume.* 


A book of intelligent comfort and common sense 
for times of sorrow, with a very sane view of joy, 
pain, life, and death, is Bolton Hall’s “The Mas- 
tery of Grief.”° Mr. Hall’s views of life are dis- 
tinctly modern, yet spiritual. His little volume 
is a sort of twentieth century devotional book. 


An important book of economic history, “The 
Invention of Lithography,” by Alois Senefelder, 
translated by J. W. Muller, appears in English for 
the first time.” This story, by not only the inventor, 





1 The Assurance of Immortality. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Macmillan. 141 pp. $1. 

2 The Romance of the American Theater. By Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Little, Brown. 407 pp., ill. $2.50. 

8 The Life of the Fly. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. Dodd, Mead. 477 pp. $1.50. 

4 The Renaissance, By Arthur, Count Gobineau. Translated 
by Paul V. Cohn. Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 349pp., ill. $2.75. 
5 The Mastery of Grief. By Bolton Hall. Holt. 243 pp. $1. 

6 The Invention of Lithography. By Alois Senefelder. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Muller. New York: The Fuchs & Lang 

Manufacturing Company, 229 pp. $5. 




















SENEFELDER, THE DISCOVERER OF LITHOGRAPHY 


(From a lithograph used as the frontispiece to the book 
“The Invention of Lithography” 


but father and perfector of lithography, was writ- 
ten in 1817, and therefore does not give the very 
latest developments in the art of picturing on stone. 
Nevertheless, the story of the invention and per- 
fection of this most useful graphic art process is 
full of interest and value. The father of the in- 
ventor, Peter Senefelder, was an actor in Munich, 
and in his early youth Alois became saturated 
with theatrical lore and life. Knowing a little 
chemistry, he soon began to devote his attention to 
improving the billboards of the actors. From this 
beginning steadily has come the present wonderful 
process of color printing on stone. A fine litho- 
graphic reproduction of the bust of Senefelder is 
the frontispiece to the volume. 


“Mines and Their Story,” by J. Bernard Mannix, 
is a bulky volume, illustrated, giving the history 
of man’s “burrowing in the earth” for metals from 
the earliest times until the present.’ 


Another history of economic development is 
Perry Walton’s “Story of Textiles,” an illustrated 
bird’s-eye view of “the history of the beginning 
and the growth of the industry by which mankind 
is clothed.”*® 


“A History of Continental Criminal Procedure, 
with Special Reference to France,”® compiled by A. 
Esmein, Professor in the Faculty of Law at Paris, 
translated by John Simpson, an editorial preface 
by William E. Mikell (Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), and introduction by Norman 





7 Mines and Their Story. By J. Bernard Mannix. 337 pp., ill. 


78; 
8 The Story of Textiles. By Perry Walton. Boston: John S, 
Lawrence. 274 Ppt .. $3. 

® A History of Continental Criminal Procedure with Special 
Reference to France. Vol. V. By A. Esmein, Translated by John 
Simpson, Little, Brown, 640 pp. $4.50, 
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M. Trenholme (History, University of Missouri), 
and William Renwick Riddell, Judge of the High 
Court of Ontario—this is Volume V of the Conti- 
nental Legal History Series, being brought out by 
Little, Brown & Co. 


“Crime and Its Repression,” by Gustav Aschaf- 
fenburg (editor of the Journal of Criminal Psy- 
chology and Criminal Law Reform), translated by 
Adalbert Albrecht, and with editorial preface by 
Maurice Parmelee (Sociology, University of Mis- 
souri)—this is Volume VI of the Modern Criminal 
Science Series, and also issued from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A less technical and more general discussion of 
the problems of crime and its cure comes to us 
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under the title “Causes and Cures of Crime,” by 
Thomas Speed Mosby, author of a number of 
works on criminology, and a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Criminal Law.’ 


Proceedings of the Third National Conference of 
the American Society for the Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes. Edited by James Brown 
Scott. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Company. 
320 pp. 


In “Classics of International Law” (edited by 
James Brown Scott), we notice De Jure et Officiis 
Bellicis et Disciplina Militari Libri III (2 vol- 
umes), by Balthazar Ayala, edited by John West- 
lake, published by The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


VERY handsome gift-book for the holiday 

season is “The Near East,’ by Robert Hichens, 
illustrated by Jules Guérin. Mr. Hichens’s gift 
of description and M. Guérin’s wonderful pencil 
and brush have illumined the volume until it has 
become a real work of art.’ 


The supremely beautiful parts of our own coun- 
try are described temptingly and with ambitious il- 
lustrations, by Robert H. Schauffler, in a collection 
of sketches, “Romantic America.”* The chapter 
headings indicate the scope of the work: “Province- 
town and the Heart of Cape Cod,” “The Spell of 
Old Virginia,” “The City of Beautiful Smoke,” 
“Mammoth Cave,” “Yellowstone Park,” “Among 
the Old California Missions,” “The Yosemite Val- 
ley,” “The Grand Canyon,” “The Creole City of 
New Orleans,” “The Open Road in Maine,” 
“Unique Mount Desert.” 


A volume on a kindred subject is Margaret W. 
Morley’s “The Carolina Mountains,” well illus- 
trated, and full of quaint bits of description and 
anecdote.” 


An historic volume of undoubted interest to the 
growing boys of our day is “Wonderful Escapes 
of Americans,” arranged and edited by William 
Stone Booth. The editor’s object, he tells us, is to 
“present an unhackneyed series of engrossing and 
true stories.” 


Other holiday publications worth notice are: 
“The Toiling of Felix,” a poem by Henry Van 





1 Crime and Its Repression. Vol. VI. By Gustav Aschaffen- 
burg. Translated by Adalbert Albrecht. Little, Brown. 331 pp. $4 


Dyke;* “The Christmas Bishop,” by Winifred 
Kirkland; * “A Line of Cheer for Each Day of the 
Year,” by John Kendrick Bangs;° “Threads of 
Gray and Gold,” by Myrtle Reed ;” “Their Christ- 
mas Golden Wedding,” by Caroline Abbot Stan- 
ley;* “The Shepherd of Us All,” by Mary Stew- 
art; 12 “Finding His Soul,” by Norman Duncan,* 
and “The Quest of the Dream,” by Edna Kingsley 
Wallace. 


A new illustrated edition of the Parsifal legend, 
by T. W. Rolleston, is embellished with fancy bor- 
der and colored full-page pictures.” This would 
be a good companion volume to still another edi- 
tion of Omar’s famous Rubaiyat, with fancy type in 
imitation of the Arabic, and color illustrations and 
decorations by the Hungarian artist, Willy Po- 
gany.”® 


Other handsome new holiday editions of famous 
works which have come to our notice are: Black- 
more’s “Lorna Doone,” with color pictures by 
Christopher Clark;* Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ra- 
8 Thoreau’s 








mona,’ ’ illustrated ‘from photographs ;* 
“Excursions,” illustrated from photographs by 
Clifton Johnson.” 

Spe taltog of Fela. By Henry Van Dyke. Scribners. 6 


PP, ill, $1.50 
8 "The Christmas Bishop. By Winifred Kirkland. Small, May- 
is 


nard, 154 pp. 
9 A Line a Cheer for Each Dee of the Year. By John Ken- 
drick Fangs. Little, Brown. $1.25. 
lo T ow of Grey and Gold. By Myrtle Reed. Putnam. 371 
oy Christmas » ermcnag Wedding. By CarolineA. Stanley. 
Crowell 63 pp., ill. 50c¢ 
12 The Shepherd of Us mail. Revell. 255 


PP. ill. 
3 Findi ae ‘His Soul. By Norman Duncan. Harper. 62 pp., ill. 


By Mary Stewart. 


2 Causes and Cures of Crime. By Thomas S. Mosby. St. 50. cents 
Louis; C. V. Mosby Company. 354 pp $2. : on: The Leet of the Dream. By Edna K. Wallace. Putnam, 
3 The Near East. By Robert Hichene. awe: 268 pp., ill. ss Og 
6. ‘ Ban By T. W. Rolleston, Crowell. Ill. $. 
4 Romantic America. By Robert H. Schauffler. Century. 339 16 Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Crowell. Ill. $1.50. 2 
pp., ill. $5. 17 Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Crowell. 2% pp., ‘Il. 
5’The Carolina Mountains, By Margaret W. Morley. Hough- $2.50. ; 
ton Mifflin. 397 pp., ill. 18 Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. Little, Brown. 308 pp., 


6 Wonderful Escapes “at patos. 
365 pp., ill 


By William S. Booth, 


Houghton Mifflin, oe « 





ill, 


xcursions. By Henry D. Thoreau. Crowell. 303 pp., ill. $2 















From “The Brownies Many More Nights” 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


'T HERE will probably be no jealousy on the part 

of the publishers if we name as the foremost 
juvenile of the year “The Children’s Blue Bird,” 
published by Dodd, Mead. The play has already 
achieved a worldwide success from Russia to Aus- 
tralia, and it has now been prepared as a story- 
book by Madame Maurice Maeterlinck, the wife 
of the playwright. The illustrations have been 
carefully (even if not as spiritedly as we should 
like) drawn by Herbert Paus. It is artistically 
printed, and the allegory, though a fairy story, is 
without that grossness that is often found in fairy 
lore of the past. 




















From “The Children’s Blue Bird” 


Another allegorical play made into a story-book 
is “Chanticleer,” adapted from the French by 
Florence Yates Hann (Stokes). The illustrations 
by the clever English caricaturist, J. A. Shepherd, 
have action, but are not dignified enough to har- 
monize with Rostand’s comedy, which, indeed, is 
a bit too amatory for ideal child literature. 


Next to the “Children’s Blue Bird” comes “The 
Wind in the Willows,” by Kenneth Grahame. AI- 
though the title is not celebrated like that of the 
“Blue Bird,” Mr. Grahame writes with such finish 
stories that are so well adapted to the child’s un- 
derstanding, and the book is so well illustrated 
by Paul Branson, and so well got up by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, that it calls for a prominent place 
in our list of gift books. 


The illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull in 
“Folk of the Woods” (Doubleday, Page) are of the 
same merit as Paul Branson’s, though the text by 
Lucius Crocker Pardee has not quite that literary 
style that Mr. Grahame’s possesses; still the stories 
are happy portrayals of animal life. 


‘The Irish irresponsibility and epigrammatic 


dialogue in “The Fairy Minstrel of Glenmalure,” 
by Edmund Leamy, make it entertaining and easy 





_drawings are in black 


reading for the young. It is well illustrated in 
color by Vera Casseau (FitzGerald). 


The characters are well differentiated, the scenes 
varied, and the illustrations lend attractiveness to 
two other jocund volumes, “The Wonder-Oak,” 
by Bertha Currier Porter, illustrated by May Aiken 
(Eaton, Mains), and “The Kingdom of Why,” by 
Stuart B. Stone, illustrated by the inimitable cari- 
caturist, Peter Newell (Bobbs-Merrill). 


The success of the original “Pinocchio” story by 
“Collodi” has brought out many imitations. This 
year we have “Pinocchio Under the Sea,” trans- 
lated from the Italian by Carolyn M. Della Chiesa, 
illustrated by Florence R. A. Wilde (Macmillan). 
The tale is innocent, though fantastical, and is told 
in a straightforward style. Its sea terms will add 
much to a child’s marine vocabulary. 


If a parent has not objected to the Andrew Lang 
books and their barbaric rehearsals of bloody 
deeds, he will not object to putting in the hands 
of his children either of the two following fasci- 
nating books, “The Hungarian Fairy Book,” by 
Nandor-Pogany, illustrated by Willy Pogany 
(Stokes) or “The Book of the Sagas,” by Alice S. 
Hoffman, illustrated by 
Gordon Browne (Dut- 
ton). Mr. Pogany’s 


and red, and give a 
national character to 
the pages—the motives 
being “taken from 
original peasant de- 
signs as they appear 
in the home _ indus- 
tries” of Hungary. 
Mr. Browne’s illustra- 
tions are in full color, 
as well as black and 
white, but they lack 
the spirit of Mr. Po- 
gany’s; still they are 
thoughtfully wrought 
out and are in har- 
mony with the entire 
volume, which is gilt-edged and a fine specimen 
of Bavarian thoroughness in bookmaking. 





From “Folk of the 
Woods” 


An out-of-the-ordinary story, with true charac- 
ters, by Flora Annie Steel seems to call for special 
mention at this point, because the author has en- 
tered the field of the Orient where the barbaric 
usually asserts itself. The story is entitled “The 
Adventures of Akbar” (Stokes), and it chronicles 
the stratagems, privations and cruelties of India 
without emphasizing them; but rather, charmingly 
introducing the home life and parent love of the 
nobles, in a way that every one who studies the 
science of writing for children will commend. The 
pictures in color are by Byam Shaw, who has an 
enviable knowledge of costumes, and a keen sensi- 
tiveness for color contrast. The printing of these 
colors is admirable. They do not look faded. 
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“The Story of Rome,” by 
Mary Macgregor, has twen- 
ty plates in color (Stokes), 
and tells in an easily under- 
stood way the stirring 
events of that epoch-making 
city and empire. 


It is rather startling to 
pick up a thick quarto en- 
titled “Little Wars” (Small, 
Maynard), illustrated with 
photographs depicting bat- 
tles between toy soldiers, at- 
tacking fortresses made of 
wooden blocks, and to find on the title page the 
name of the celebrated novelist, H. G. Wells! 
But many an English author has turned aside from 
his more serious wri- 
ting to pen such a 
serio-comic volume, 
and those who do not 
object to encouraging 
war thoughts in the 
children’s minds will 
be glad to get a book 
that treats such a pig- 
my subject with such 
an artistic touch. 


From ‘Pinocchio 
Under the Sea” 





More sanguinary is 
the story of “Pirates 
and the Great Sea Ro- 
vers,” written and il- 
lustrated by George 
Alfred Williams 
(Stokes). The pictures 
are exceedingly dra- 
matic in their strong contrasts of reds and blacks, 
and one feels certain that Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have doted upon a book like this. 


REPRINTS 


The reprints this year are rich and varied. Last 
season, it will be remembered, there was an octavo 
of “The Further Adventures of Nils,” by Selma 
Lagerléf. This year comes a quarto of that book’s 


= 








From “Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales” (Robinson’s) 














predecessor, “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils,” 
translated by Velma Swanston Howard and pub- 


lished by Doubleday, Page. The illustrations by 
Mary Hamilton Frye are of rather shaky draughts- 
manship, but not lacking in action nor scenic effect. 
we cannot too strongly recommend for schools and 
home Miss Lagerléf’s now famous classic. 

A very handsome edition of “Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales” comes from Henry Holt, illustrated in black 


and white and color by W. Heath Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson is an expert in the many techniques of 
pen and brush that give varied effects in the print- 
ed reproductions, and this volume represents as 
mature work as we have ever seen by the artist. 

Another edition of Andersen, “The Snow Queen 
and Other Stories” (Doran) is illustrated by Ed- 
mund Dulac, in the delicate tints that have made 
him famous. Dulac is 
a little more poetic, 
and a little more 
painter-like in his com- 
positions than Robin- 
son, with his flat tints. 





The same _ perfect 
technique as Robinson’s 
and Dulac’s is found 
in Arthur Rackham’s 
“Mother Goose” (Cen- 
tury). But we think 
Rackham’s conception 
of his illustrations this 
season is not on as 
high a plane as is his 
technique, or as was 
the conception of his 
previous achievements 
—as, for instance, 
those in his “Undine.” He has not quite lost him- 
self in the subject, as it were. Considering that 
he is ranked as one of the foremost juvenile illus- 
trators of to-day, one instinctively compares him 
with Kate Greenaway, and by such a comparison 
Mr. Rackham loses. Kate Greenaway’s illustra- 
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tions were as perfect in their balance, grace, and 
sure line as are the best decorations on Greek vases. 








From “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils” 


But surely the children of to-day should be grate- 
ful at having their classics served up to them by 
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From “The Children’s 
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From “The Fanny Cory 
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From “This Year’s Book 
for Children” 
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such refined and consummate artists as Robinson, 
Dulac, and Rackham! 


Another “Mother Goose” comes from Bobbs- 
Merrill, entitled “The Fanny Cory Mother Goose.” 
The pictures in black and white and color by. 
Fanny Y. Cory are not executed with that decora- 
tive line that distinguishes Robinson and Rackham, 
and the book loses by lack of titles underneath the 
pictures; but'there is a fine human element in many 
of the compositions, notably in Miss Cory’s realiza- 


tion of old “Mother Goose” herself, that proves her’ 


to be a true illustrator. 


The illustrations by Louis Rhead in Harper’s re- 
print of “Gulliver’s Travels” are far behind the 
charming design by P. A. Staynes, in the “Gulli- 
ver” of last year, that we then mentioned with 
favor. Mr. Rhead’s drawings, possess little grace 
of outline-or mass, but it may be that their over- 
much detail will please 
the children. Children 
always love detail in 
pictures. 


“Phe: Arria bain 
Nights,” published by 
Henry Holt, has fif- 
teen full-page illustra- 
tions by Monro §S. Orr. 
Some of them are ef- 
fective in color, but 
they are a bit uncouth 
in their characteriza- 
tion of types. 





None of -the fore- 
going stories chronicles 
the doings of a hero or 
heroine that a_ child 
reader can_ perfectly 
sympathize with—can 
feel, as it were, a brotherly or sisterly interest in. 
But little “Heidi” (with her goats in the highlands 
of Switzerland) can be loved, for she is very hu- 
man. “Heidi” is translated from the German of 
Johanna Spyri by Helene S. White, and illustrated 
by C. Copeland (Crowell). 


From “Heidi” 


The two editors of “The Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories,’ Asa Don Dickinson, late of 


From “Mac” 


the Brooklyn Public Library, and Ada M. Skinner, 
of St. Agatha School of New York, have had such 
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experience in dealing with youthful readers that 
one is not surprised at the excellence of the se- 
Jections in this book, which comes from Double- 
day, Page. 














From ‘‘Carlo” 


PICTURE-BOOKS AND POETRY 


The Landseer of the toy-books is certainly Cecil 
Aldin, and his quarto this season, entitled “Mac,” 
gives sketches in color of a vivacious Scotch ter- 
rier that are unsurpassed in their expressiveness 
(Doran). 


If Aldin is the Landseer of toy-books, E. J. 
Detmold is the Paul Potter! Such high finish 
rarely comes from the press as his water-colors in 
“The Book of Baby Pets” (Doran)—a triumph of 
half-tone engraving and color printing. 


The veteran caricaturist, A. B. Frost, is at his 
best in his dog book, “Carlo” (Doubleday, Page). 
Carlo’s antics, from the first page to the last, form 
a side-splitting comedy of canine life. 


Katharine Pyle is an experienced writer and 
illustrator who has the 
happy knack of making 
her books seem com- 
plete and full of va- 
riety. The lifelike— 
we mean human-like— 
expression of the rab- 
bits in her “Tale of 
Two Bunnies” (Dut- 
ton) will tickle the 
fancy of nurserydom. 














“Baby Elephant and 
the Zoo Man” (Penn) 
is a little volume writ- 
ten in simple language 
by C. E. Kilbourne, with equally simple pictures 
in color by Hattie Longstreet. 


From “Tale of Two 
Bunnies” 


“Bunnykins” is a good- 
sized, jolly picture-book in 
colors, by Grace G. Dray- 
ton (Stokes) for the little 
tots who like lively scenes. 


From “Baby Elephant 


In “Flossie Fisher’s Fun- ai 
and the Zoo Man 


nies,” “Stories Told in Pic- 
tures, by Helen Nyce,” with 
an introduction and specimen stories by Vera Nyce 
(Stokes), there are hundreds of lively silhouettes 





OTHER 





with blank pages, oppo- 
site, on which the kid- 
dies may copy or write a 
story about the silhou- 
ettes—a sensible nursery 
book. a 
Cox 
“The 
More 


A new Palmer 
book is entitled 
Brownies Many 
Nights” (Century). 


“Sonny Boy’s Day at 
the Zoo” (Century) is a 
series of photographs by 
Stanley Clisby Arthur of 
the little “Boy” observ- 
ing the animals in Bronx 
Park; they are accompanied by some very clever 
verses by Ella Bentley Arthur. 


“ JUVENILES” 


From “The Railroad Book” 


OF THE SEASON 





“This Year’s Book for 
Children” (Doran) is a 
large quarto, with sto- 
ries, verses, and pictures 
in color, by various 
hands—a treasure trove 
for Sunday and rainy- 
day reading, with a most 
enchanting embossed 
cover. 





' J. R. Shaver has an 
electric pen touch very 
like Frost’s, and his col- 
lection of juvenile 
sketches, entitled “Little 
Shavers” (Century), 
while hardly a child’s 
book per se, will surely amuse the children if 
their attention is called to it. 





OTHER “JUVENILES”? OF THE SEASON 


THER aattractive “juveniles,” which lack of 
space prevents our reviewing, come from the 
publishers as follows: 


From Bobbs-Merrill: “One Day in Betty’s Life,” 
by Josephine S. Gates, music by Mary T. Salter; 
“My Kindergarten Days—a Scrapbook,” by Anita 
de Campi. 


From Appletons: “Apache Gold,” by J. A. Alt- 
sheler; “Country Cousins,” by Ella D. Deland; 
“The Mouse-Colored Road,” by Vance Thomp- 
son; “The Torn Book,” by B. Baker; “The Tum- 
ble Man,” by Hy Mayer and Chas. H. Towne. 


From F. G. Browne: “The Boy Woodcrafter,” 
“Field and Forest Friends,” by Clarence Hawkes. 


From Century Co.: “The Land of Mystery,” by 
Cleveland Moffett; “Miss Santa Claus of the Pull- 
man,” by Annie F. Johnston; “The Townsend 
Twins,” by Warren L. Eldred; “The Jingle- 
Jungle Book,” by Oliver Herford; “Daddy Do- 
—" Wisdom Jingles,” by Ruth McEnery 
tuart. 


From Crowell: “The Boys’ Life of General 
Sheridan,” by Warren Lee Goss; “Camp Brave 
Pine,” by Harriet T. Comstock; “Christmas Tree 
House,” by Mary F. Leonard. 


From Dodd, Mead: “Patty’s Social Season,” by 
Carolyn Wells; “Bob Dashaway,” by Cyrus T. 
Brady. 


From Doubleday, Page: “The Boy Scout’s Hike 
Book,” by Edward Cave; “Under the Christmas 
Stars,” by Grace S. Richmond; “The Book of 
Useful Plants,” by Julia E. Rogers. 


From Dutton: “Under Greek Skies,” by Julia 
D. Dragoumis; “In Sunny Spain,” by Katherine 
i? Prag “The Wild White Woods,” by Russell 

- Smith. 


From Harpers: “The Roaring Lions,” by James 
Otis; “Mark Tidd,” by C. B. Kelland. 


From Houghton, Mifflin: “Little Girl Blue Plays 
‘I Spy,’” by Josephine S. Gates; “Story-Telling 
Poems,” selected by Frances Jenkens Olcott; “The 
Railroad Book,” by E. Boyd Smith. 


From Little, Brown: “The Responsibilities of 
Buddie,” by Anna C. Ray; “Ned Brewster’s Bear 
Hunt,” by C. J. Hawkins; “Colette in France,” 
by Etta B. McDonald; “Laddie,” by Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft. 


From Lothrop, Lee & Shephard: “When I Was 
a Boy in Greece,” by George Demetrios; “Har- 
mony Wins,” by Millicent Olmsted; “The Girl 
from Arizona,” by Nina Rhoades; “Betty Tucker’s 
Ambition,” by Angelina W. Wray; “The Handy 
Boy,” a handbook of pastimes, by A. Neely Hall. 


From Macmillan: “Happy Acres,” by Edna 
Turpin; “Peggy Stewart at School,” by Gabrielle 
E. Jackson; “When I Was a Little Girl,” by Zona 
Gale; “Children of the Wild,” by Chas. G. D. 
Roberts. 


From the Penn Company: “The Outdoor Chums,” 
by Alice Turner Curtis; “Faith Palmer at Fordyce - 
Hall,” by Lazelle T. Woolley; “Jane. Stuart— 
Twin,” by Grace M. Remick; “The Boy Scouts 
on Swift River,” by Thornton W. Burgess; 
“Nancy Lee’s Spring Term,” by Margaret Wade. 


From Revell: “The Torch Bearer; a Camp Fire 
Girls’ Story,” by I. T. Thurston; “The Story-Life - 
of the Son of Man,” by Wayne Whipple; “The 
Shepherd of Us All,” by Mary Stewart. 


From Small, Maynard: “The Young Trappers,” 
by Hugh Pendexter. 


From Stokes: “The Goop Directory,” by Gellett 
Burgess; “The Airships that Glue Built,” by C. 
and G. Williams; .“The Children’s Poets—Scott, 
Longfellow”; “The Boys’ Book of Aeroplanes,” 
by T. O’Brien Hubbard and Charles C. Turner; 
“The Wonder Book of Ships,” edited by Harry 
Golding; “Blossoms from a Japanese Garden,” by 
Mary Fenollosa. 





INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES AND 
ANSWERS 


No. 501. MORE ABOUT REAL ESTATE BONDS 

Do you consider first-mortgage real-estate bonds safe, 
sound and conservative investments? I realize that 
much depends upon the. reliability of the bond house 
offering securities of this type, and of their statements 
pertaining to the real value -back of the securities, the 
margin of safety between the appraised value of the 
property and the amount loaned thereon, etc. But sup- 
pose a bond house of that character failed. What effect 
would that have on the bondholder? What action could 
a holder of a small bond, living tar from the seat of 
security, take in order to protect his interests in case 
of failure? Suppose the trustee of the mortgage is an 
individual, and suppose he were to die before the 
maturity of the bonds. Would that have any effect 
upon the value of the security? 

There are good, bad, and indifferent securities 
of this type, just as there are of other types of 
investments. And it is rather more difficult to 
discriminate among real-estate securities of the 
kind to which you have reference than among 
municipal, railroad, industrial, and public-utility 
bonds, for instance. As you, yourself, suggest, 
the investor’s best safeguard is in the character 
and reliability of the offering house. It would 
not necessarily endanger the securities sold by any 
dis: »uting house of this kind if the house were 
to fail. Assuming that the loans had been legally 
and properly made originally, the holders of the 
bonds, representing the loans, would have their 
security just the same. It might be necessary for 
them to get together to look after their interests, 
and, being widely scattered, this might involve a 
good deal of time and trouble, but it would not 
necessarily mean any loss on the investment. 
‘Neither would the death of the trustee before the 
maturity of the bonds necessarily have any effect 
upon the value of the bonds. It might, however, 
be well for purchasers of such securities to in- 
quire whether proper provisions are made in all 
cases for the substitution of trustees in an event 
of this kind. 


No. 502. FROM A PROSPECTIVE INVESTOR IN 
VERMONT 

I would appreciate any advice you can give me as to 
increasing my income. I have some money drawing 
4 per cent. interest in a local bank, and am earning a 
fair salary. My father and mother are dependent upon 
me. How, in your opinion, can I invest all or part of 
my income to advantage? 

The circumstances which you set forth suggest 
the necessity of your using a great deal of caution 
in the matter of selecting securities for investment 
at this time. We can easily appreciate your de- 
sire to increase your income, but we have recently 
seen so many cases where this desire led inex- 
perienced investors into difficulty that we are 
constrained to sound a note of warning about it. 
One of the first suggestions we should make is 
that in the matter of income you could probabiy 
not prudently go much, if any, above 5 per cent., 
unless you were to get in touch with some re- 
sponsible and experienced people dealing in mort- 
gages—a type of investment on which one can 
frequently get 6 per cent. or more with safety. 
As you may probably know, however, mortgages 
are essentially securities to hold through to ma- 
turity for income alone. They are not readily 
marketable or convertible into cash, and on that 
account they are scarcely suited to the needs of 
investors who can foresee any possibility of an 
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emergeicy arising to make ready cash more desira- 
ble than the securities. We should not consider 
it wise for you to go into stocks of any kind at 
this time—a suggestion which we offer. for the 
reason that we think it altogether likely that 
your attention may be drawn to that type of in- 
vestment, inasmuch as it is the only type, aside 
from municipal bonds, that is exempt from taxa- 
tion in your State. 


No. 503. “TEN CENTS PER DAY TO THOUSANDS” 


Your advertisement in the October number of the 
Review or Reviews under. the heading “Ten Cents per 
Day to Thousands” has interested me. I should be 
pleased to have you tell me of a safe way to invest ten 
cents a day. 

That advertisement was really not intended to 
refer to any specific plan for the investment of 
that small amount of money as it accumulated 
from day to day. What the writer of the adver- 
tisement was trying to do was to emphasize the 
value of thrift. It would take scarcely more than 
a month of saving at the rate of ten cents a day 
to enable one to open an account with some sound 
savings bank, or to subscribe for shares in some 
building and loan association of the local or 
neighborhood type. In our judgment, those are the 
best ways for one to begin one’s investment ex- 
perience. You would be surprised at the rapidity 
with which your savings employed in this way 
would grow through “the silent working of com- 
pound interest.” Later on, when a fairly large 
sum had been accumulated, it would be all right 
for you to put the money into carefully selected 
investment securities, of which there are a good 
— that come in denominations even as low as 
5100. 


No. 504. AMERICAN WATER WORKS & GUAR- 
ANTEE PREFERRED 


I own twenty shares of American Water Works & 
Guarantee Company’s preferred stock. I bought it be- 
cause I liked the reputation of the people in control ot 
the company. But with all their reputation and suc- 
cess in business, everything is in the hands of receivers. 
I have been getting letters from Chicago, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia offering to sell or buy this 
stock at from 30 to 50 per cent. reduction from the 
price paid for it. Do you not think it would be better 
for me to wait? 


We certainly do. 


It is too soon as yet to tell 
definitely just what the final outcome of the re- 
ceivership for this company is going to be, but at 


the moment the situation appears hopeful. The 
action in having receivers appointed for the 
American Water Works & Guarantee Company 
was taken largely to keep the interests of the 
company separate from the interests of the failed 
banking institution, which was controlled by the 
same people. It seems to us that if the regular 
financial statements which the company has been 
issuing for a long time mean anything at_all, 
there is justification for the belief that there is 
substantial equity back of the company’s preferred 
stock. It is just possible that the situation can be 
worked out in such a way as to prevent stock- 
holders from suffering anything more than a 
temporary suspension of income; but, as we have 
already suggested, this cannot be predicted defi- 
nitely. 








